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TANGIER AND MOROCCO. 


BY ONE OF THE CHIEF ENGINEERS OF THE U. S. N. 


WHEN you requested me to send you 
a sketch of some of the noted places 
that we visited during our cruise “up the 
Straits,” as the sailors say, 1 readily made 
the promise because I did not have the least 
intention of complying with your request, 
and supposed that I should never again 
hear an allusion to the subject. You see 
that I am candid in explaining how I meant 
to deceive you. But remember that al! 
sailors have a fatal habit of protesting, as 
some dark-eyed girls in this part of the 
world could tell you if they would. But as 
they won’t I will’ We mean well, but our 

nature is so often taxed that we 


19 


frequently forget when we should remem- 
ber, as for instance one of our mess, a good- 
looking lieutenant, who has e ed him- 
self to.a lady at Trieste, at Port Mahone, 
Gibraltar, Ceuta, and— but that alone is 
enough to show how defective is a seaman’s 
memory when he is away from home. We 
forget, in making a passage from port to 
port, what you land-lubbers would be likely 
to remember and treasure up as valuable in- 
formation. However, to return to our 
moutons ; here is the first picture I send 
you, and I assure you that I would not have 
sent it and these remarks, if I had not 
found a package of papers awaiting me at 
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Gibraltar and also a kind letter from your 
fair hand, telling me to be good, quiet, 
and so forth, which I shall think of when it 
is too late, as usual. But, as I feel a little 
grateful for your thoughtfulness I will tell 
ou about Tangier and the Moors, and 
orocco, and the ladies of the latter country, 
only we could n’t see them, as they are all 
shut up and guarded by black slaves with 
immense swords, just as though we inno- 
cent sailors would hurt a hair of their dear 
heads, and even if not guarded we would 
not go near them unless in the presence of 
their fathers or husbands. 
You need not say “tell that to the mar- 
ines,” for you know that naval officers are 


honorable men and their word can be re- 


lied on every time, except in the way of 
a to write sketches, which we really 
ave not the time to do. 

One afternoon we weighed anchor and 
run over to Tangier. e left Gibraltar 
without regret, for we had seen all that there 
was to be seen there, the tiers of guns with 
port-holes cut out of the solid rock, the 

arade of troops, the Greeks, Jews, Span- 
iards and stiff-necked Englishmen, and we 
had been dined and wined until we longed 
for a respite and time to get our appetites 
once more aboard, and our digestions in 
good order. The foreign ships-of-war waved 
us adieu, and away we went across the 
straits. Now Tangier is in the territory of 
Morocco, on the north coast, in the vicinity 


EUROPA POINT, GIBRALTAR. 


ef (© Spartel, nearly opposite to 
Cape Trafalgar in Spain, and has a place in 
history. Seen from the surface of the 
strait, the square-built, flat-roofed houses, 
whitewashed to the highest polish, with the 
castle, and the many-colored flags of the 
consuls flying over their dwellings, make a 
pleasant impression, which landing speedily 
corrects. ithin an easy excursion dis- 
tance of Gibraltar, the place is often visited 


by English tourists, for the purpose of taking 
he town, of 10,- 


ooo inhabitants, derives interest from varie- 


a peep at Moorish life. 


ties of costume in the narrow ill-paved 
streets, and from the castle, seated on a rug- 
ged eminence, which commands a super 

view of the Gibraltar Rock, the vineyard- 
crowned knolls on the Spanish shore, and 
the intervening waters. It was a Portu- 


ese possession in 1682, when it passed to 

ngland upon the marriage of Charles II. 
with Catherine of Braganza, as part of her 
dowry, but it was chautioned in 1684, on the 
ground of expense. 

We were only a few hours in crossing, 
dropped anchor, fired a salute, received one 
in return, put the ship in “ apple-pie order,” 
and then went on shore and visited our con- 
sul, who looked ahanee and as though he 
had lost sleep through flea-bites, found out 
that the ladies were closely guarded as long 
as there was a man-of-war in port, and then 
learned that there was excellent hunting 
within a short distance of the city, and that 
there was no other amusement met 
with. Several of the wardroom officers re 
solved for a day’s sport, the consul offering 
to furnish a guide and donkeys. One morn 
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ing we started and astonished the people of 
the city with our equipments, double-barrel- 
ed guns, luncheon, wine, and a bottle of 
whiskey to use in case of snake-bites. We 
were not bitten, but the bottle was empty 
when we returned to Tangier. I think the 
ide must have drunk it when we were 
unting up game. We bagged a dozen 
brace of quail and some other birds, and 
knocked over several jackass rabbits, but 
their shins were so full of fleas that we did 
not dare to meddle with them for fear of the 
vengeance of our shipmates. The day was 
hot, the ground dry and dusty, and we were 
not sorry to return to town and bathe and 
dine and change our clothes. We did not 
repeat the experiment. One day’s shooting 
in that climate was enough for us. 
Morocco, the Mauritania of ancient 
phy, an empire or sultanate, is large, 
fertile, much the worst governed and neg- 
lected in its natural resources. It has an 
area of about 230,000 square miles; and a 
population estimated at 8,500,000, many of 
whom are wild highlanders of the Atlas, 
fierce and intractable, who own no allegi- 
ance to the emperor, but have their own 
chiefs, and levy transit dues on goods and 
passengers in their respective domains, 
while some of the coast-dwellers have re- 
peatedly brought the government into colli- 
sion with foreign maritime powers, or re- 
ceived direct chastisement from them, owing 
to their piratical habits. The seaboard ex- 
tends from Cape Nun, on the Atlantic, to a 
little beyond the outfall of the Muluya into 
the Mediterranean, on the Algerine fron- 
tier. 
Intermediately the a occurs which 
brings Africa within fifteen miles of Europe, 


and forms, in connection with the shore of 
Spain, the Strait of Gibraltar. It is dis- 
tinguished by one of the fabled Pillars of 
Hercules, the Mount Abyla of classical an- 
tiquity, ‘now called Jebel-Muza, from the 
name of a Moslem saint whose tomb is at 
the spot. The mountain is also known by 
the name of the Hill of Apes, from the num- 
ber of monkeys, which, with wolves and wild 
swine, are its only occupants. It presents 
a steep and stupendous front toward the 
rock on the opposite side of the channel, 
is a bulkier and loftier mass, but the pecu- 
liar and sharply defined outline of the Euro- 
pean pillar, its isolation, historical events, 
and the town at its base, give it a far greater 
interest. 

The principal industrial art is the prepar- 
ation and dyeing of leather, which has the 
name of “morocco leather ” from the coun- 
try, in'which the Moors far surpass the 
Europeans. It is made extremely soft and 
white by the use of two species of plants in- 
digenous to the soil, and receives red, green, 
and yellow dyes, remarkable for brilliance 
and durability. The red dye is extracted 
from the termes, an insect collected by 
the mountaineers, and brought to the towns 
for sale. Morocco leather, fruits, gum, 
olive oil, ostrich feathers, honey, and wax 
are among the important exports. The in- 
ternal trade is carried on by mules, horses, 
and camels. A considerable commerce is 
carried on with Central Africa by caravans 
across the descrt. 

We remained six days at anchor at Tan- 
gier and then re‘urned to Gibraltar, the latter 

rt being preferable to the former. When 

have time I will send you something else 


that will interest your readers. Perhaps. 


N° one tires of reading about the Sand- 
wich Islands, for each visitor discov- 
ers something new and wonderful on the is- 
lands, either in the way of scenery or the 
people by whom he is surrounded. The 
natives ‘with their bright and thick, 
black hair, the girls with their fine, straight 


forms and pleasant smiles, and the foreign 
residents by their generous hospitality and 
attention to the wants of their guests. 
Honolulu is a quiet place for a residence, 
and a man with money can live there as well 
as in any part of the globe if he is disposed 
to lead a domestic | 


and eat and sleep 


A SCENE IN HONOLULU. 


sixteen hours out of the twenty-four. But 
he must have money at his command to pur- 
chase all that he requires or else he is as 
badly off as in Boston or New York, for the 
foreign residents and even the natives do 
not take kindly to a man who is destitute of 
funds, any more than they do in more civi- 
lized communities. ‘To sure in the inte- 
rior, far away from the sea-coast, strangers 
are received with cordiality by the natives 
and offered the best the hut can furnish and 
no pay is ns but a handsome present 
is not refused by those who provide refresh- 
ments for hungry visitors. Time has been 
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when you could travel all over the Sandwich 
Islands and not put your hands in your 
= but those days have passed away 
orever. The natives are not so simple as 
they were. They have learned the ways of 
the world, and that it does not pay to be too 
free with hospitality. 

The scenery of Honolulu is d and 
impressive in the extreme, and the view of 
the valley of Nunanu, from the gorge of Pali, 
is one of the most beautiful in the world, as 
our engraving shows. Thousands of for- 


VALLEY OF NUNANU, HONOLULU. 


eigners have visited it, and all bear witness 
to its great splendor. It cannot be de- 
scribed, for words fail to do it justice. We 
once passed a night on the gorg: in compa- 
ty with several officers who belonged to the 
nited-States frigate Congress, many years 
ago, and before the gold-mines were discov- 
ered in California, and every one present 
said that a more striking scene they had 
never witnessed in any part of the world. 
Two of them had been most everywhere, 
Chili, Peru, Spain, Mexico, Italy, and Switz- 
erland, and grand scenery can be found in 
those lands as wild as the most imaginative 
could desire, or the romantic wish for. 


Since the visit of King Kamehameha to 
this country the Sandwich Islands have at- 
tracted much attention from our people, who 
think there are millions in the trade of Hono- 
lulu, but the king and his cabinet got the 
best of our government on the sugar ques- 
tion, and this first move of free trade has 
not been followed by a second treaty. Ifa 
man desires to make money in sugar he 
could do well at the islands, commencing 
with an ample capital and plenty of land, but 
other pursuits are not remunerative at the 

present time. 

The climate of the Sandwich Is- 
lands is said to be the most charm- 
ing in the world. The variation is 
exceedingly trifling, as near the sea 
the temperature is below that of sul- 

American summer- time, while 
on the coldest winter’s day the ther- 
mometer never sinks below 62 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Owing, however, 
to the mountainous nature of these 
islands, any one may live through- 
out the year in almost the same tem- 
perature, by ascending into a cooler 
atmosphere when the weather is too 
hot, and descending into the warmer 
strata during the months of winter. 

The native men are tall, active, 
and powerful, and in color are of an 
olive- brown, the precise depth of 
tint varying much according to the 
exposure to the sun, so that the 
skins of the chiefs are much lighter 
than those of the commonalty. The 
hair is jet-black, and not in the least 
woolly, being sometimes quite 
straight, and sometimes wavy. The 
face is mostly wide, and is a ve 
handsome one, the only fault in it 
being a tendency to width across 
the nostrils. 

The native women, when young, 
are singularly beautiful, and retain 
their good looks longer than is usval 
among Polynesians. Like the other 
sex, however, they generally attain to 
great size in their latter years, those 
of the better sort being remarkable 

for their enormous corpulence. This develop- 
ment is probably owing to the great quantity 
of porridge which they are continually eating. 
When young, however, they are exceedingly 
beautiful, their features having a peculiar 
charm of their own, and their forms being 
like those of the ancient Grecian statues. 
An American traveler gives a most animated 
description of a native girl, in his interesting 
work on the Sandwich Islands, showing that 
the partial civilization to which the natives 
have been subjected has not destroyed their 
beatity of features nor symmetry of form. 
He says, — 

“In truth to nature, it may be safely as 
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serted that beauty is not confined merely to 
the saloon of the monarch, nor the tapestried 
chambers of the patrician. It is more fre- 
quently found amid the lowlier walks of life, 
on the deset, or the distant isle of the ocean. 
In this instance I wish to be understood as 
speaking of physical beauty only. On leav- 
ing the shore-road, to ascend the mountains 
for Halawa I met just such a specimen as 
has often driven men mad, and whose pos- 
session has many a time paved the way to 
the subversion of empire on the part of 
monarchs. 

“She was rather above the medium size 
of American women. Her finely chiseled 
chin, nose, and forehead were singularly 
Grecian. Her beautifully moulded neck and 
shoulders looked as though they might have 
been borrowed from Juno. The develop- 
ment of her entire form was as perfect as 
nature could make it. She was arrayed in 
a single loose robe, beneath which a pretty 
little nude foot was just peeping out. Her 
hair and eyebrows were as glossy as a 
raven’s wing. Around her head was care- 
lessly twined a wreath of the beautiful native 
ohelo flowers. Her lips seemed fragrant 
with the odor of countless and untiring 
kisses. 

“Her complexion was very much fairer 
than the fairest of her country-women, and 
I was forced into the conclusion that she 
was the offshoot of some white father who 
had trampled on the seventh precept in the 
Decalogue, or taken to his embrace, by the 


marriage relation, some 
waiian woman. 

* But hereyes! I shall never forget those 
eyes! They retained something that spoke 
of an affection so deep, a spiritual existence 
so intense, a dreamy enchantment so inex- 
pressibly beautiful, that they reminded one 
of the beautiful Greek girl Myrrha, in By- 
ron’s tragedy of ‘ Sardanapalus,’ whose love 
clung to the old monarch when the flame of 
the funeral-pile formed their winding-sheet. 

“In no former period of my life had I ever 
raised my hat in the presence of beauty, but 
at this moment, and in such a presence, | 
took it off. I was entirely fascinated, 
charmed, spell-bound now. I stopped my 
horse ; and there I sat, to take a fuller glance 
at the fair reality. And the girl stopped, 
and returned the glance, while a smile part- 
ed her lips, and partially revealed a set of 
teeth as white as snow, and of matchless 
perfection. I felt that smile to be an unsafe 
atmosphere for the nerves of a bachelor; so 
I bowed, replaced my hat, and passed on 
my way, feeling fully assured that nothing 
but the chisel of Praxiteles could have co 
ied her exquisite charms, And as | gently 
moved past her, she exclaimed, in the vo- 
cabulary of her country, ‘ Love to you!’” 

Our author must have meta wonder. He 
has exaggerated a little, but we will state 
that finer forms and features than those 
same girls are rarely to be met with. . It is 
a pity that they grow old, fat, and diseased 
before they are thirty, 


‘looking Ha- 


CEYLON. 


IX 1861-2 we were cruising in the Indian 
Ocean and had frequent opportunities to 
make personal observations along the coast 
of this island, and become a little acquainted 
with its geography and natural history. We 
Shall, therefore, endeavor to sum up and 
present in a readable form the result of our 
experience in that quarter of the globe. We 
kept a diary at the time, in which we noted 
all that, which, in our estimation, could in- 
terest either ourselves or others in the fu- 
ture ; and we now propose to glean from said 
diary all, concerning this island, which we 
think will be acceptable to our friends. 
Ceylon (Taprobana of the ancients) is a 
large island, which lies near the southern 
extremity of Hindostan, bearing the same 
relation to the Indian that Sicily does to the 
Italian peninsula, and between latitude 5 


degrees 56 minutes and 9 degrees 50 min- 
utes north, and between longitude 79 de- 
grees 41 minutes and 81 degrees 54 minutes 
east. It is bounded on the northwest b 
the Gulf of Manaar and Palk’s Straits, whic 
separate it from Hindostan, on the south 
and southwest by the Indian Ocean, and on 
the east by the Bay of Bengal. It tapers to 
a point toward the north, and is shaped like 
the section of a pear cut lengthwise through 
the middle. Its length, north to south, is 
two hundred and sixty-six miles, and its 
eatest breadth, east to west, is one hun- 
dred and forty-one miles. Its area is twenty- 
four thousand seven hundred square miles. 
The coasts are, on the north and north- 
west, low and flat; while on the south and 
east they are bold and rocky and present 
some good harbors, the best of which are 
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Trincomalee on the northeast and Point de 
Galle on the south. Colombo, its capital, 
has a roadstead which is only practicable for 
large ships from the end of December till 
March. A ridge of dangerous sand-banks, 
called Adam’s Bridge, crosses from the is- 
land to Ramisseram, another island in close 
nagyred to the main-land of Hindostan. 

his shoal has three channels, which are 
generally impracticable for navigation. An 
attempt is, however, in progress to deepen 
the principal of these channels. To be 
more explicit, Adam’s Bridge is a series of 
sand-banks which, with two small islands, 
extend from a point in the southern extrem- 
ity of the peninsula (one hundred and forty 
miles northeast of Cape Comorin) to the is- 
land of Ceylon. The width of this obstruct- 
ed channel is about sixty geographical miles, 
and there are only two passages that are 
navigable to vessels of the smallest class. 
(ne, called the Manaar Passage, which sep- 
arates the small island of Manaar from the 
adjacent coast of Ceylon, has not more than 
four feet of water at flood tide. The other, 
called the Paumbeen, and separating the 
main-land from the island of Ramisseram, 
is very narrow and not more than six feet 
deep at high water. The space between the 


_ two nearest points of Manaar and Ramis- 


seram, which is almost thirty miles wide, is 
a sand-bank, only covered at high water. 
Thus, if a vessel of moderate size has occa- 
sion to sail from any point north of the 
bridge to the Gulf of Manaar, it must make 
the whole circuit of the island of Ceylon. 
The interior of the island consists of three 
distinct natural divisions, — low country, the 
hills, and the mountains. The centre of the 
island south of latitude 80 degrees north is 
occupied by an extensive table-land sixty- 
seven miles long by fifty wide at an esti- 
mated elevation of from two thousand to 
three thousand feet above sea level. The 
interior of the northern and central divisions 
consists of ranges of mountains, running 
mostly northeast and southwest, —and va- 
rying from one thousand to four thousand 
feet above the sea, clothed to the summit 
with magnificent forests and intersected by 
numerous ravines, cataracts and cascades. 
From these regions conical-shaped hills 
rise up at intervals to an additional height 
of from two thousand to three thousand feet. 
The most conspicuous summit is that which 
is known by the name of Adam’s Peak (the 
Samenella of the Cingalese) in latitude 70 
degrees north, and longitude 80 degrees 40 
minutes east, and forty-six miles south-south- 
east of Colombo, rising to an altitude of six 
thousand one hundred and fifty-two feet. 
Ceylon has numerous small rivers and 
perennial streams, but the only navigable 
one is the Mahavilly Gunga, which falls into 
the sea a little south of Trincomalee after a 


course of about two hundred miles. There 
are no lakes of any consequence ; but numer- 
ous lagoons connect with the ocean, and are 
serviceable for traffic. 

The rocks met with in this igland are of 

rimitive formation with an upper soil that 
is generally sandy, and principally derived 
from this disintegration. The cinnamon 
soil, however, near Colombo, is perfectly 
white and consists of pure quartz. The is- 
land is rich in valuable minerals; but its 
metallic products are comparatively un- 
known. Ores of lead, iron, tin, and manga- 
nese occur in the interior, but are made little 
use of, and plumbago is the only article 
among these that has become of any com- 
mercial importance. Mines of quicksilver 
were formerly worked by the Dutch ; gems 
abound and common salt-beds are met with. 

For a tropical country its climate is com- 
paratively salubrious ; but the lands of the 
sea-board are far from being healthy. They 
get the full benefit of the periodical and vio- 
ent rain-falls which accompany the south- 
west monsoon. Along the coast the mean 
annual temperature is about eighty degrees 
Fahr., while in the interior it ranges from 
seventy-eight to eighty-six. 

It is rich in vegetable productions. Of 
them, the most important, next to coffee, 
rice, and other grains, is cinnamon (called 
by the natives corundoo), which here arrives 
at its greatest perfection, and has always 
been a chief article of export. It thrives 
best in a poor, sandy soil, with a moist at- 
mosphere, and is almost exclusively confined 
to the southeastern part of the island. The 
cocoanut-tree ficurishes here in perfection, 
and is of prime importance to the natives, 
almost every part of it being converted into 
articles of food for domestic use. The 
Palmyra and talipot palms are also found in 
their most luxuriant growth. Cotton is cul- 
tivated, but is not equal to that of the conti- 
nent. Indigo, betel, tobacco, gum-lac, gam- 
bog, and cardamons, all of excellent quality, 
are produced, while the flora is beautiful 
an ‘logical Ceyl larly cel 

Zodlogic eylon is particularly cele- 
brated for its breed of elephants, which are 
of superior strength and docility. Bears, 
leopards, chetahs, hyenas, baboons, a large 
variety of the monkey tribe, armadillos, and 
so forth, are met with. All kinds of feath- 
ered game are plentiful; and serpents, alli- 
trp and all other sorts of reptiles are 
ound in too great abundance. The pearl- 


oyster fishery 1s an important branch of in- 
dustry. 

The population of the island, exclusive of 
colonists, may be divided into four classes, 
—the native (Ceylonese); the 


Moors ; the Veddahs, a race supposed to be 
the true aborigenes, and who inhabit the 
mountain fastnesses in a state of utter bar- 
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barism ; and the Malabar, and other Hindoo 
tribes, who are chiefly confined to the north- 
ern and eastern coasts. The Cingalese 
type and character is nearly allied to the 
Bengalese; and in language, religion, and 
traditions they approach closely, to the Indo- 
Chinese nations and especially the Burmen. 

As already stated, rice, coffee, cinnamon, 
and cotton form leading features of the ac- 
tive husbandry of the soil. Of these, little 
rice is exported, it being kept generally for 
home consumption. The total value of pro- 
duce exported in 1866 was seventeen mil- 
lion nine hundred and thirty-two thousand 
two hundred and seventy dollars. The is- 
land is almost wholly dependent upon Eu- 
rope for its supplies of manufactured goods ; 


and it appears, from very recent information, 
that active agriculture is diminishing. The 
country is overrun with jungles. 

The religion of the Cingalese is Buddhism, 
but most of the upper classes profess 
Christianity, while many have been convert- 
ed to Islamism. There are numerous Bud- 
dhic temples on the island, in one of which, 
at Candy, the so-called sacred tooth of Bud- 
dha is preserved. The government is ad- 
ministered by a governor. appointed by the 
British Crown, an executive council of five 
members, and a legislative one of fifteen. 

Its chief towns are Colombo, the capital, 
Trincomalee, Candy, and Point de Galle. 
Its population in 1868 was two million 
eighty-one thousand three hundred and 


ADAM’S PEAK, CEYLON. 


ninety-five. Its proper name is Singhala, 
whence the term Cingalese ; and the numer- 
ous ruins of cities, tanks, aqueducts, exten- 
sive canals, temples, bridges, and so forth, 
prové that this island was at a remote pe- 
riod a rich, populous, and comparatively 
civilized country. It was settled in 1505 by 
the Portuguese, who established colonies in 
the east and west which were wrested from 
them early in the next century, by the Dutch. 
In 1795 the latter were expelled by the Eng- 
lish, and in 1815 the whole of the island fell 
under British rule. 

There are many legends of Adam’s Peak. 
There is a depression in the rock at its sum- 


mit, five feet long by two broad, around 
which a ring of brass has been placed, orna- 
mented with a few gems of trifling value. 
It is said that Buddha once stood on that 
spot, and that this is the imprint of his great, 
sacred foot. Itisa place of pilgrimage. Bud- 
dhists ascend to it as an act of homage to 
the great founder of their religion, and they 
distinguish it by a name, which signifies 
“The footsteps of fortune.” We recollect 
a wild, romantic legend of this sacred locali- 
ty, which was related to us by an influential 
and well-informed Parsee, and which our 
—_ of space prevents us from reproducing 
ere. 
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GREAT SALT LAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A WHALEMAN’S ADVENTURES.” 


Rain engraving on this page is a spirited 
and accurate representation of the 
Great Salt Lake of Utah, about twenty miles 
south of the latter city, and situated in 
latitude 41.10 north and longitude 112.21 
west. Itis the most mysterious lake in the 
world, and baffles all of the most eminent 


savants and engineers, who have examined 
this salt body of water and then acknowl- 
edged that they could not account for its 
briny taste, its want of outlet, and the fact 


that no living thing is ever found in the 
lake, although numerous ducks and other 
wild fowl sport on its buoyant surface and 
appear to enjoy the life they lead, but the 
weeds on which they feed must be 
thoroughly seasoned, and the salt must form , 
on their plumage and seek out weak spots © 
on their legs and wings. 

The Mormons are rather proud of the 
Great Salt Lake, and take their distinguish- 
ed visitors to its banks and induce them to 


bathe in its impregnated waters, and, as 
every one knows who has been there, it is 
considered rather a fashionable thing to be 
able to say to inquiring friends, in the New- 
England States, that, after thoroughly ex- 
amining into the question of polygamy, and 
being satisfied that it was an evil, “ I went to 
the lake and took a swim, and it was very 
funny, because when you tried to sink you 
could n’t, you know, and I was all covered 
with salt and I looked like a marble statue, 
you know, when I came out of the water, 
and it was darned uncomfortable you had 
better believe, and I gave a man half a dollar 
to scrape me down, and rinse me off with 
fresh water.” 

How often we have heard just such words 
from the lips of those who have crossed the 
continent in a railroad car and stopped at 
Utah a few days to see the Mormons and 
their wives, and therefore understand all 
about the great questions which our gov- 
ernment must decide some day, or else let 
Mormonism die a lingering death by the aid 
of education, emigration, and agitation, and 
even now some of our statesmen, when the 


Utah subject is brought up in Congress, ut- 
ter the one word “damnation,” and ask for 
further time to think of the matter, and so 
let the Mormons rest for another term, 
while the religious commurity, headed 
reverend gentlemen, who fight in their pu 
pits and not on the field of battles, want the 
government to put out its strong arm and 
Strangle polygamy within the next few 
months, forgetting that even General Grant, 
their deau ideal of a military leader, with 
both houses of Congress overwhelmingly 
Republican, did not dare to face the music 
which an attack on the Mormons would 
have created. The question is too serious 
to put aside or down by gunpowder and 
bullets, for the population of Utah is com- 
posed of men who believe in their princi- 
les, their religion and their wives, and will 
fight for them just as earnestly as a Mussul- 
man will fight for his prophet, his harem 
and his creed. We can keep Utah out of 
the Union as long as polygamy is practiced, 
and that course is open to us, and so in 
time the disease will die out. 

The Mormons are the worse sufferers, for 
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remember that many of our people complain 
because they have one wife, and wish that 
they had none, but a fellow with half a 
‘dozen is not to be envied, even if they are 
handsome or mere dowdies. D s and 
food cost something, as our Utah friends 
have found out, and the late - oe Young 
used to groan as he looked over his mon#hly 


accounts, in spite of his wealth and tithes 
which rolled in at all times. 

Ten years have passed since we were at 
Utah and took a swim in the Great Salt 
Lake, but the impressions which we then re- 
ceived have never been effaced and never 
will be. Young was then alive and power- 
ful. He was enterprising and vigilant, and 
had a smile and kind word for all his visitors, 
yet the man was treacherous and deceitful, 
and did not believe what he professed, and 
he knew that all who called upon him en- 
tertained that opinion, but he was not dis- 
turbed by it, but went on his way making 
plans and carrying them out until Utah be- 
came a prosperous, peaceful and pleasant 

lace, where neither rum nor other stimu- 
ts could be obtained for money or love, 
unless a Mormon or married. Let us give 
the Mormons credit for their sobriety and 
banishing unclean places from their midst, 
even if we do look upon the plurality of 
wives with disfavor. There are Mormons 
outside of Utah. They can be found in all 
large cities and in all communities, only they 
are not called Mormons here. 
A lady who is now living in Utah, who is 


’ not over-fond of Mormons and their wives, 


as was to be expected from one brought up 


in the firm faith of a New-England village, 
gives her opinion of the Salt-Lake-City peo- 
ple in the following vigorous lan e:— 

“ There are hordes of women in shaker or 
slat sun-bonnets and calico dresses, — scant 
in length, breadth and thickness; whole 
tribes of half-grown boys and girls, hood- 
lums with hardly an exception ; young men 
sullen and vicious-looking ; young women, 
careworn and degraded ; every woman with 
a baby at the breast and two or three hang- 
ing on her skirts; more halt, blind and lame 
than I ever saw in my life. The grave of 
Brigham Young is dilapidated to the last de- 
gree. Not a wife has planted a shrub or 
seemingly shed a tear there. A common- 


So he has three wives and this is the home 
of So-and-So; his last wife lives here. I 
notice, too, that the last and best-looking 
and youngest wife generally lives in the 
best house and the best style. The first 
wife has to to the Endowment House 
and give her fosband away every time he is 
married. But for all that, the poor crea- 


tures always let you know with an air of 
some importance when they do happen to be 
the first wives. Imagine a state of socie 

where it is no cause of comment to having 
a married man paying attention to a young 
girl. Think of the bitterness and heartache 
of it. There were about 7,000 people in the 


congregation the day we were there. I had 
a very strong impression that the whole 
7,000 needed a bath of good strong soap- 
suds, but doubtless that was the idea of a 
very carnal mind.” 

he lady writes as she thinks. Ten 
thousand such women if placed in Utah 
would soon teach the people that one wife 
was enough for any one man. 

But let us return to the Sait Lake, which 
is certainly a more savory subject than 
Mormonism. This body is_ seventy-five 
miles long from north to south, and about 
thirty miles broad. Its surface is 4,200 
feet above the level of the sea. It has no 
outlet. The water is shallow, the depth in 
many extensive parts being not more than 
two or three feet. At the Totance of thirty- 
five miles south lies Utah Lake, a body of 
fresh water thirty-five miles long and one 
hundred feet above the level of Great Salt 
Lake, into which it flows through a strait or 


river called the Jordan. Utah Lake abounds 
with fish. Bear River flows into the Great 
Salt Lake from the north, and several small- 
er rivers from the Timpanagos Mountains 
on the east. The floods of spring spread 
the lake over large tracts, from which it re- 
cedes as the summer advances. At some 
former period it was evidently vastly more 
extensive than at present, and formed an in- 
—_ sea spreading for many hundreds of 
miles. 

The country around it is mostly desolate 
and barren, though there are portions which 
irrigation would render very fertile. The 
water is clear and transparent, but exces- 
sively salt; it contains about twenty-two 


place, flat little granite slab marks the spot} per cent of chloride of sodium, slightly 
where the great prophet rests. His grave | mixed with other salts, and forms one of the 
is distinguished from the others by being | purest and most concentrated brines known 


adorned with the decaying and odorous re- 
mains of a very dead cat and some broken 
pieces of old dishes. These may strike 
= as rather unique cemetery ornaments, 

t I guess, on the whole, they are good 


enough for old Brigham. One of the nu- 
merous Mrs. Young lives near us. She isa 
relict of the departed prophet. It seems 
very strange to hear that 


is Mr. 


in the world. 

The water is very buoyant, so that a man 
may float in it stretched at full length upon 
his back, having his head and neck, with his 
legs to the knee, and both arms to the elbow, 
entirely out of water. If he assumes a sit- 
ting position, with the arms extended, his 
shoulders will rise above the water. Swim- 


So-and- | ming, however, is difficult from the tendency 
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of the lower extremities to rise above the 
surface; and the brine is so strong that it 
cannot be swallowed without danger of 
strangulation, while a particle of it in the 
eye causes intense pain. 

A bath in this water is refreshing and invig- 
orating, though the body requires to be 
washed afterward in fresh water to remove 
the salt, The first mention of the Great 
Salt Lake was by the Baron La Hontan, in 
1689, who gathered from the Indians west of 
the Mississippi some vague notions of its 
existence. Its dimensions, until within a 


few years, were greatly exaggerated on our 


maps, in which it bore the name of Lake 
Timpanagos, and it was enppoeen to have 
an outlet into the Pacific. It was explored 
and described in 1843 by Col. Fremont, 
who was the first to navigate its waters, 
A thorough survey was made in 1849-50 
by Captain Howard Stansbury of the United- 
States army, whose report of “ An Expedi- 
tion to the a of the Great Salt Lake” 
was printed at Washington by order of con- 
gress in 1852, and contains much valuable 
information, but all tourists who have visit- 
ed the lake have kept the world pretty well 
informed of its wonders. 


MARIAN'S OLD AUNT. 


BY MISS ADA CAMBRIDGE. 


(No. 2.—Compiete Four Numpers.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


HE east winds had ceased to blow; 
the last threatening of a return of win- 
ter weather had passed away; the sweet, 
soft spring days had really come, when 
Marian went to Ellisdean. In an ecstasy 
of almost childish happiness, she drove 
away from vers Bank one day in the car- 
riage which had been sent for her, — won- 
dering if it would be possible to feel hap- 
pier on her wedding-day as she drove along, 
reveling in the fresh air, the country sights 
and sounds which met her as she got away 
from the dusty high-road, and the dull su- 
burban environs which she knew so well, 
and of which she was so weary. She had 
been somewhat dreading her leave-taking of 
her aunt; but, for a wonder, Miss Gilmour 
had been in a good-humor that morning, and 
all, even to the packing of Marian’s boxes, 
and the ger | her — with a fresh 
supply of pocket-money, had gone on well. 
Miss Gilmour had kissed her when she 
bade her good-by, and had even vouch- 
safed to send a civil! message to Lady Au- 
- So Marian was happier than she 
ad been since the first day of her engage- 
ment, and the little touch of regret with 
which she bade farewell for a fortnight to 
her lonely old aunt only pleasantly softened 
the parting. 

Truth to say, regrets were soon over. 
She was going to Ellisdean at last; to 
Frank’s home, and to the mother and sister. 
Of the other members of the family she 


hardly thought, until, as the carriage en- 
tered the handsome old gateway, and drove 
= the pretty, trimly kept lodge into the 
llisdean avenue, a feeling of nervous fright 
came over her, and she shrank into a corner 
of the big carriage, unable to enjoy the 
beauty of this pleasantest part of the drive, - 
or the fragrance of the woods, freshly 


+ wakened, as if to greet her, by a light spring 


shower, for the alarm with which she thought 
of her solitary arrival. She had expected 
Kate to come for her; and though she had 
felt relieved when the carriage arrived 
empty, because she saw that her aunt dis- 
liked having to receive Miss Crawford again, 


‘it was anything but a relief now to be alone. 


She could only hope that the first person 
she encountered might not be Mrs. Everard 
Crawford, whom she had not seen since 
their meeting at Mrs. Richardson’s. Mrs. 
Everard, however, was out driving with 
Kate, whom she had impressed into attend- 
ance on her really to prevent her going to 
fetch Miss Keir. Frank was not to come 
out until the following day. But Everard, 
having got his wife safely out of the way, 
took care to be at hand to receive the you 

guest. The old butler, too, came himse 

with benign alacrity to help her to descend 
from the carriage; and as she was led 
through the homely, old-fashioned passages, 
and broad, roomy landing-places, to the 
drawing-room, where Everard said his 
mother was waiting for her, her timidity 
seemed to pass away; the kindly welcom- 
ing look of the old servant (how different 
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from the austere and spiteful Barbara!) 
seemed to cheer and enliven her; and as 
for Everard, — if she had not been in love 
with Frank, she would certainly have run 
some risk of being fascinated by his broth- 
er’s cordial anxiety to make her feel herself 
at home at Ellisdean. 

Indeed, she had scarcely been ten minutes 
in the house before she felt that she had 
come to her real home at last. There she 
sat in the drawing-room — which, if it was 
not so grand and stately a room as she had 
expected to find, was infinitely more cheer- 
ful and comfortable—on a low stool at 
Lady Augusta’s feet, while her hat was be- 
ing removed and her hair smoothed by 
Lady Augusta’s own hands, and the toilet 
was being constantly interrupted by a ca- 
ress, or a tender, flattering gaze of admira- 
tion. Everard had judiciously left them to 
their own devices ; and his mother, who was 
always under some constraint in his pres- 
ence, found herself at liberty to say what 
she liked, and make as much as she pleased 

_ of her new pet without fear of his courteous, 
ironical observations. She was eager to 
apologize for Kate’s absence, as well as for 
that of her daughter-in-law. 

“You must n’t think it unkind that they 
are not here to meet you. Poor, dear Har- 
riet has been ill, like me; she’s constantly 
fancying herself ill, r dear, and today 


she thought she would like a drive; so, as 
the carriage had gone for you, Kate took 
her out in the pony-phaeton.. They will be 
here soon, I dare say. —~ There they come, I 


declare. How provoking! I had so much 
to say to you, my dear. You—you know 
Harriet, don’t you?” 

“I have n’t been introduced to her; I saw 
her one day at Mrs. Richardson's,” said 
Marian quite calmly, for the reception she 
was enjoying had raised her ‘spirits, and 
made her feel indifferent about the introduc- 
tion to Mrs. Everard. Why should she be 
afraid of her, when everybody else, Mrs. 
Everard’s own husband included, was so 
kind? She did seem less amiable, and her 
manners were certainly less pleasant, than 
the manners of the other ladies of the fam- 
ily. But the unpleasantness might be quite 
unintentional. “I will try to like her, and 
make her like me too,” thought Marian, with 
perhaps a little vain self-confidence, for it is 
possible that Lady Augusta’s petting, to 
which she was so little accustomed, had 
slightly turned her head. And as they came 
in, she got up from her footstool with a 
bright, happy smile, and came forward to 
meet and return Kate’s sisterly embrace, 
and turned frankly and readily to offer her 
hand to Mrs. Everard, who had got ready a 
stiff courtesy, but found herself obliged, 
much against her will, to shake hands with 
at least an appearance of friendliness. 


Then tea came in. Lady Augusta, Kate, 
and Marian were soon cozily enjoying their 
cups round the fireside, the last half-smiling 
to herself between pleasure and amusement 
as she thought what her aurt would say, 
could she witness the luxurious little refec- 
tion which was nearly as much a novelty to 
herself. Lady Augusta, patting her cheek, 
— Marian had returned to her Towly seat, — 
asked her what she was laughing at; and 
Mrs. Everard, sipping her tea on a more 
distant ottoman in sulky silence, looked 
sharply across at her. 

“I was only thinking, — everything seems 
so strange to me,” Marian said, looking 
round her with another musing smile. 

“ My love, you must n’t feel strange long,” 
said Lady Augusta, stooping to kiss her. 
Mrs. Everard got up and rustled out of the 
room. 

“Is Harriet very tired?” asked Lady 
Augusta of her daughter anxiously. Kate 
hesitated a moment, then got up too, and 
followed her sister-in-law, hoping that the 
guest had not remarked the look of temper 
with which Harriet had taken her departure. 
It seemed only natural at first to try to con- 
ceal their little family worries, even from the 
one who must soon be initiated into such 
family 

Then Lady Augusta, quite pleased to get 
Marian to bagaa to speak to hes af 
Frank and her cngnapment and Marian, 
equally pleased to have an opportunity of 
doing so, confessed how she had been 
forced into playing. the eavesdrooper at the 
bazar, and how she had voluntarily avoided 
meeting them, Lady Augusta shook her 
head. “You could n’t help it of course,” 
she said; ‘ but, oh, my dear, when I think 
how unhappy poor Frank was that day! 
And you must have seen it, and yet you 
cme away without trying to speak to 

im! 

“T was very unhappy too,” 

Well, thank pes everything is 
right now, so we won’t talk more about it.” 
But they both went on talking until a gong 
sounded, and Lady Augusta started up. 

“I did n’t think it was so late. Come, 
come, m | dear; I must send you to your 
room. I wanted to take you to see poor Mr. , 
Crawford, but we must wait till after dinner. 
He’ s a sad invalid, poor man, but he’s very 
anxious to see you. Where’s Kate, I won- 
der? Ah, I suppose Harriet has kept her 
to talk about her dress. Harriet is so par- 
ticular about her dress. And talking of 
that, you must put on something pretty to- 
night, Marian, for some friends are coming 
to dinner, and I want you to look nice,— 
though I’m sure you must always look nice. 
Stay; ring somebody to show you 
to your room. Orno; take you to it 


myself. Come with me.” So, to Marian’s 
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relief, for the gong had startlingly reminded 
her the boxes still waiting to be un- 
packed, and the dress to be arranged, and 
of the company which threatened her, they 
set out for the room assigned her, but whic 
she thought they were never to reach, for 
her hostess stopped so often to take breath, 
or to point out something to her in their 
route, that Marian began to think with dis- 
may of the probability of her being late for 
dinner, and wished that her kind conductress 
had left her to the care of a servant. She 
became bewildered, too, with the intricacies 
of the ee and quaint up-and-down 
flights of stairs, and more impressed by the 
size and grandeur of the house than she had 
been at first. Lady Augusta talked all the 
time. And when, after clambering up a tur- 
ret staircase, they reached, at last, a pleas- 
ant, comfortable-looking room, where a 
bright fire and lighted candles welcomed 
Marian, making her almost forget her anxie- 
ties in wonder at the luxuries provided for 
her, Lady Augusta sank down on a chair to 
rest after her exertions, and to enjoy a lit- 
tle further chat. 

“I hope you'll be comfortable, my dear. 
You haven’t brought a maid! But how 
nice that is, to be so independent. And, 
really, maids are such nuisances. Not that 
I should say so, for I’ve gota very nice 
one, and Kate has such a clever, obliging 
little French girl, — quite a treasure! But 
Harriet’s — ell,no doubt she has a good 
deal to do, for Harriet is so dependent on 
attendance, you know. But her maids al- 
ways give themselves such airs, and quarrel 
so with the other servants. There was only 
last week— But, dear me, I mustn’t stay 
talking here, for it’s high time to dress, and 
we must n’t be late for dinner. Everard is 
always annoyed if one is late. Such a pity 
Frank could n’t come out until tomorrow. 
What a tiresome man that colonel must be; 
though, indeed, he’s very gentlemanly and 
pleasant to speak to. He and his wife are 
coming to dinner on Friday. And the 
Campbells — do you know the Campbells? 
Such nice people! Mrs. Campbell is a par- 
ticular friend of mine. Well, I must run 
away. Is this all to luggage? Dear me, 
-you should see Harriet’s trunks. People 
require such quantities of lug now-a- 
days. When I was a girl, it was different. 
But I’m forgetting that it’s so late, and 
I’ve got to dress. And, my dear, I hope 
you won’t be late. Everard is always. cross 
— I mean he doesn’t like us to be late.” 

“1 shall certainly be late!” poor Marian 
said to herself, as she at last plunged into 
her unpacking. “What shall 1 do? And 
O dear, how am I to find my way to the 
drawing-room ? | How nice it would be to 
have a maid to help one! I wonder — 
might I ring? No; nonsense! How an- 


gry Aunt Sarah would be; she would say I 
was getting spoilt already. Poor Aunt 
Sarah, I wonder if she misses me. How 
kind she was this morning; and she has given 
me these pretty dresses.” In the midst of 
her hurry, Marian could not help pausing a 
moment to look at the pretty, soft, white 
muslin, with its delicate garniture of lace and 
blue ribbon, which she was extricating from 
her box, and which, having only been sent 
home that morning, she had not yet had 
time to admire. But soon a distant bell 
startled her again, and she flew to her 
toilet, encouraging herself, however, by 
the recollection of how kindly Mr. Ever- 
ard Crawford had received her, and how 
good-natured he seemed. After all she 
could not be very much afraid even of this 
autocrat of the house. 

But it was the first time since her school- 
days that she had dressed “for a party.” 
Everything seemed to go wrong in her ner- 
vous haste. Even the usually deft fingers, 
which could plait hair and tie ribbons with 
such neatness and dexterity, were awkward 
and unstéady. The strings went into knots, 
the hair would not lie smooth, the. pins re- 
fused to stay in their places. She could 
hear a sound as of carriages arriving, and 
an imposing rustling of silks ; and the sharp, 
high tones of Mrs. Everard’s voice ina 
neighboring passage warned her that the 
family were assembling. She would be 
late; she would perhaps keep everybody 
waiting, and have to go in all alone! She 
could almost have wished herself back at 
Holly Bank. The pretty, flushed face was 
almost tearful with fright and vexation, 
when a little tap at her door made her start 
— joyfully. Somebody was coming to her 

elp 


The somebody proved to be the pleasant 
little French maid, sent by Kate to her as- 
sistance. Marian sank back in her chair 
with a sigh of relief. In three minutes the 
rebellious hair was arranged; the lovely, 
white cameilia bud, also sent by the consid- 
erate Kate, was fixed amongst the soft, dark, 
golden-threaded coils ; the dress went on so 

uickly, the finishing touches were given so 
ekillfully, and the girl stood before the large 
mirror, smiling and blushing at her own 
beauty, which she beheld for the first time 
set off to such advantage, while the de- 
lighted French-woman volubly expressed 
her admiration, and assured Mademoiselle 
that she was charming. 

After this, Marian’s difficulties were at an 
end. She had even the luck of falling in 
with Lady Augusta herself on her way to 
the drawing-room, equally late, and equally 
glad to meet a companion in disgrace. 
“We'll go in together,” she said quite se 
riously, “and then Everard can’t scold us. 
Marian laughed at the old lady’s grave 
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tine. She could not help it; she was: so 
light-hearted and happy Then Lady Au- 
sta smiled too. “ Ah, what a comfort it 


is you ’re not shy, -” dear,” she said. “I 
s 


can't get on with shy people; I’m so shy 
myself. And how sweet and pretty you 
look, and what a pretty dress! How could 

ey say” — The sentence was left unfin- 
ished, and in the excitement of entering the 
drawing-room, Lady Augusta’s rather awk- 
ward exclamation was forgotten. But as 
they passed the sofa where Mrs, Everard 
sat in pomp and — the latter, though 
not generally quick of apprehension, under- 
stood her mother-in-law’s complacent pride 
as she advanced, with the blooming, graceful 

irl at her side, and proceeded to introduce 

er to the principal guests. Then Everard 
came forward, Dwar also a little struck by 
the unexpected brilliancy of Marian’s début, 
for his manner to her was almost deferen- 
tial in its politeness, and even his wife’s 
presence did not prevent him from standing 
talking to her for the two or three minutes 
which followed before dinner was an- 
nounced. How could this pleasant, good- 
tempered gentleman be supposed to be so 
easily mace cross! In her happy spirits, 
she made a kind of jesting apology for her 
own delay, and was even half inclined to 
tell him how his mother had maligned him 
to her, and frightened her with the threat 
of his displeasure. Mrs. Everard, on the 
other side of the room, could hear her sweet, 
gay laugh, and see her husband smile as he 
answered her, and could take note at her 
leisure of the unlooked-for daintiness of the 
pretty, simple dress, the grace of the deli- 
cate, flower-crowned head, the fineness of 
the lace muslin, which could challenge com- 
see with her own costly trimmings. 

ut she looked and listened in silence, and 
Marian talked gayly and unsuspiciously on. 

She was more Zifent at dinner, the length 
and sumptuousness not to say the solemnity 
of which awed her a good deal. Yet she 
owas far from finding it dull. She was too 
shy and excited to be hungry, but she en- 
joved watching the other people eating their 
dinner, and still more she enjoyed the sight 
of the plate and crystal, and the profusion 
of flowers, — common enough greenhouse 
plants, — but, to her eyes, of rare and won- 
derful beauty. She was glad, moreover, to 
be still and silent for a while, to think over 
all this amazing good fortune which had 
come to her, to compare her present happi- 
ness with the dullness and gloom of her 
past life, and to think how Frank would be 
with her tomorrow, and all the pleasure 
would be doubled. 

After dinner she was taken to be intro- 
duced to old Mr. Crawford. The poor par- 
alytic cripple was a sorrowful sight; and af- 
ter the first shock of surprise, Marian in her 


pity longed to be allowed to stay with him, 
and cheer him in his solitude. But his wife 
and family were accustomed to the sight of 
his infirmities and sufferings, and he him- 
self was too much used to be left to amuse 
himself to iavite her to remain with him. 
He was pleased with her, however, and 
looked wistfully after her as Lady Augusta 
took her away, saying as they reached the 
door, “ You must come back and see me 
again, my dear, tomorrow. Mind, my lady, 
that she’s to come back to me.” 

“Mightn’t I stay a little longer now?” 
whispered Marian; but Lady Augusta said, 
“No, no, my love; we can’t spare you just 
now. You can go and sit with poor Mr. 
Crawford at any time, you know, and he’ll 
be quite glad to have you, poorman. When 
Frank’s at home, he sits with his father a 
oe deal. Frank’s very good to him; and 

verard— Everard is so useful, I don’t 
know what we should do without him. I ’ve 
such reason to be thankful for my sons, 
Marian.” 

When Marian lay down to sleep that 
night, her heart brimming over with happi- 
ness and gratitude, it was with the pm - 
tion that she would do her utmost to make 
Lady Augusta and Mr. Crawford thankful 
also for having herself as a daughter. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘kk time passed on. Frank was at 
home. Day by day the skies grew 
softer, the air warmer, the woods burst into 
fuller leaf; the river, toward which Marian 
and Kate strolled to meet Frank, and by 
whose banks the lovers sauntered in the 
long, spring afternoons, seemed to rush by 
them with a swifter and more joyous current. 
The birds were all singing in the woods and 
amongst the garden trees and hedges, and 
Marian found and gathered great basketfuls 
of springing ferns and grasses, primroses, 
and blue hyacinths, with which she decked 
the stands and vases in the sitting-rooms, to 
the wonder of the servants, the sneeri 

amusement of Mrs. Everard, and the delight 
of Lady Augusta and Kate, who declared 
she made the rooms look prettier than when 
they were filled*in summer with the wealth 
of the flower-garden. The days flew by. 
She was up in the morning, and out in the 
woods and gardens, before Lady Augusta 
and the others had got through their early 
cups of tea; after breakfast, she was out 
again with Frank, loitering away the happy 
time in visiting his pets, or the pets she 
found and made for herself: then came the 
hour during which she knew she would be 
welcome in old Mr. Crawford’s room, which 
now became a more frequent rendezvous for 
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the family since she found her way there so 
often, and which began to wear an unaccus- 
tomed look of cheerfulness to the old man’s 
weary eyes. Then-luncheon, and a drive 
with Lady Augusta, or a ride or walk with 
Kate and Frank, or, occasionally, even a 
ceremonial airing with Mrs. Everard, whose 
jealousy of her Seaaty and of the love she 
was winning, though scarcely at all lessened 
by the patience and sweetness with which 

arian bore little slights and provocations, 
was more effectually soothed by the discov- 
ery, that so far from her having enjoyed an 
of those advantages of heiress-ship of whic 
Mrs. Everard herself was so proud, she had 
been accustomed to the utmost frugality ; 
that some of her dresses were ill made, that 
she was ignorant of the latest fashions, had 
only once been in London for a few weeks, 
never seen an opera, never been abroad, and 
in fact “knew nothing.” And the girl's 
eagerness to hear and see something of the 
unknown world which lay beyond Holly 
Bank and Whiteford made her listen wit 
such genuine interest even to Mrs. Everard’s 
egotistical descriptions of her travels, that 
the latter, who seldom found such a patient 
auditor, was generally willing enough to 
have her as a companion, and Marian flat- 
tered herself that she had gained her good- 
will also. 

Only one little cause of trouble still now 
and then clouded the sunshine of her new 
life, and yet the very shadow was only 
caused by the sunshine. Frank was un- 
doubtedly inclined to be jealous, and all his 
love and all his good-nature did not prevent 
him from sometimes betraying that uncom- 
fortable jealousy. Two or three times she 
went to spend a few hours at Holly Bank, 
not merely to see her aunt, but to assist in 
preparations for her own wedding, which 
was to take place as soon as the bridal ¢rous- 
seau, which Miss. Gilmour had already or- 
dered, could be got ready. She dreaded 
these visits, because Frank always con- 
trived to meet her there, so impatiently did 
he grudge her absence even for half a day; 
and when he came, things did not always 
go on sinoothly between him and her aunt ; 
while, if he conformed to her orders, and 
kept away, she was sure to find him discon- 
tented on her return to Ellisdean, with the 
undue length of her stay at Holly Bank. 
And for another cause of his jealousy, there 
was no remedy; of this cause they did not 
speak, and, indeed, Frank was not so utterly 
unreasonable as ever to reproach her for 
having been engaged to another. He 
thought that he aved very well. He 
was contented, as how could he help being 
contented, with her readiness to humor his 
most trifling wishes, with her almost wife- 
like devotion of herself to his amusement 
and service, a devotion which made even 


his fond mother tell her that she was spoil- 
ing him already. He did not tease her into 

iving him any of those rhapsodical prom- 
ises of eternal constancy, for which, as they 
were going to be married in about three 
weeks, there was perhaps not much neces- 
sity. But one day, when he had come to 
Holly Bank in spite of her injunctions to the 
contrary, she found him in the parlor, —her- 
self and her aunt having been busy up-stairs, 
— scowling at a shabby, little, old work-box, 
which she had left behind her when she 
went to Ellisdean, but which she always 
used at home, and the history of which he 
had once accidentally asked her. 

“I’ve been as quick as I could, Frank,” 
she began apologetically. Then she saw 
what he was frowning at. 

“Are you ready? Shall we go now?” he 
asked, trying to smooth his brow. There 
was a shorter way of getting back to Ellis- 
dean by fields and cross-roads, by which 
a sometimes walked back from Holly 

ank. 

“ Not quite; I shall be ready in ten min- 
utes. I have something to do for Aunt Sa- 
rah.” She came to the table, and took w 
the work-box, stopped, looked down, hesi- 
tated, then lifted up her eyes, and looked at 
him softly and steadily. 

“Fi rahe gave me this before I was 
engaged to him. It is all I have, for Aunt 
Sarah took away everything else from me, 
long ago. I want to keep it, for the sake 
of” — She paused. 

“Keep whatever you like, of course,” said 
he shortly, turning away as he spoke. 

“He was so good to me,” Marian resumed 
presently, her voice trembling a little, and a 
tear glistening in her eye. She was hurt at 
her lover’s injustice and unkindness, though 
she was too gentle to resent them in words. 
He not unnaturally supposed she was think- 
ing chiefly of the donax of the work-box, and 
walking to the window, stood there with his 
back to her, affecting an air of unconcern,, 
and humming a bar of atune. She lingered 
a moment or two, hoping he would speak, 
then left the room, carrying the box with 
her. And, as she wrapped it carefully and 
reverently in silver-paper, as if it were a relic 
which had belonged to a dead friend, and 
put it away in a treasure-corner of her draw- 
er, where it would be out of the way of fur- 
ther injurious looks, she sighed as she re- 
membered how much pleasure she had once 
taken in that first, cheap little present; and 
it was well that her pensive murmur of 
“Poor Neil! he was always kind to me,” 
did not reach the ears of her sulky betrothed 
in the parlor. 

But though Frank might lose his temper 
occasionally, it was not in his nature to be 
sullen; and before he and Marian set forth 
on their walk home, he. had already re- 
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ched himself for his crossness, and was 

' ready to make up for it by a cordial accept- 
ance of her further overtures of reconcilia- 
tion. The walk was as happy and harmoni- 
ous as usual, and the little quarrel, if it 
could be called one, seemed forgotten. The 
work-box henceforth remained out of sight 


» jn its hiding-place, and Marian took care to 


abstain from the slightest reference which 
could annoy Frank’s sensitiveness; while 
he sought to please her by a somewhat new, 
lover-like submission, which, if it had lasted, 
might have transformed even the unselfish 
Marian into something like a tyrant. But 
the end was coming. 

She had been at Ellisdean nearly a month, 
for, after the first fortnight was over, Lady 
Augusta had insisted on a prolongation of 
her visit. Miss Gilmour had at first refused 
to allow this, and there had been a morning 
of lamentation at Ellisdean,—even Mrs. 
Everard, for whom Marian’s clever fingers 
had been employed in a troublesome piece 
-of work which was still unfinished, gracious- 
ly expressing regret at her departure. Then 

verard himself undertook to try to mediate 
with Miss Gilmour. He had already called 
on her several times, both alone and in com- 
rm with his mother, and her reception of 

im was always more favorable than any 
that she gave to the other members of the 
family. She had even made Marian smile 
one day by lamenting that he was married 
already. “He would have made you a bet- 
ter husband than that harum-scarum Frank.” 
Marian laughed, and said she was contented 
with her lot. 

Everard’s mission was successful: he 
brought back extended leave of absence for 
Marian, and some other bits of information 

ding Miss Gilmour’s future disposition 

of her fortune, which were equally satisfac- 
tory to himself. Nothing now remained to 
be done, as he said to his father and brother, 
but to hurry on the wedding, so that Miss 
Gilmour might not have time to change her 
‘mind as to the dowry which she had prom- 
ised to pay down at once to her niece. The 
day ought to be fixed at once, the settle- 
ments drawn up without delay. It was 
about a fortnight after this that Marian and 
Frank had their little difference at Holly 
Bank, and by this time the necessary ar- 
rangements had made good progress, and 
though the wedding-day was still unfixed, 
the details belonging to it had already been 
discussed and almost settled. As they 
walked home that afternoon from Holly 
Bank, they planned their honeymoon travels. 
In the evening Mrs. Everard obligingly de- 
scribed to Marian, for the third or fourth 
time, the incidents of her own wedding-trip. 
“Cf course, you won’t be able to see so 
much and to do all that we did,” she said 
patronizingly ; “but still you will be much 


the better of a few hints from me. You 
must avoid those expensive hotels that we 
went to, of course” (Marian’s simplicity and 
humility had almost made Mrs. Everard 
forget that she was an heiress too); “and I 
should n’t advise you to venture near those 
delicious lace and jewelers’ shops I told 
you about, for really 1 was half ruined, —I 
should be afraid to say what I spent in Par- 
is. Besides, it would be quite a misfake for 
you to buy any more dress when you are 
traveling; you won’t be going into society, 
as 7 *ve never been introduced at home, 
and then, when you come back, you will be 
following the regiment, and living in poky 
little lodgings. If you’re economical, your 
trousseau should last at least a year. I don’t 
- mine did, but then I was different. You 
will have afew good silks, of course, and 
— aunt ought to give you some lace, — 
ace is so useful. I had a dozen yards of 
fine Valenciennes, and all_my things trimmed, 
of course; but yours may be plainer. It 
will be more convenient, for, unless one has 
a maid, lace gets so destroyed. And as to 
jewels, you may manage very well with your 
wedding-presents. Those garnets that Eve- 
rard and I gave you are quite fashionable 
still, and you ought n’t to let Frank buy any- 
thing more for you, — certainly not any of 
that Neapolitan coral he talked of. You 
have no idea of the price of coral; my set 
that Everard got for me cost more than fifty 
pounds. Ill show it to you.” 

A day or two later, Marian got a message 
from her aunt, desiring her to come and see 
art of the ¢rousseau which had been sent 
ome, and, with unwonted graciousness, 
Miss Gilmour added that she would be glad 
to see any other of the Ellisdean ladies who 
might wish to accompany her. Rather to 
the surprise of the rest, and not much to 
Marian’s satisfaction, Mrs. Everard said at 
once that she would go. In fact, she was 
in want of some amusement; the sight of 
new finery was always interesting, and she 
had also the pleasure in prospect of criticis- 
ing what she was going to see today. Miss 
Gilmour had chosen to allow no interference, 


and to accept of no —— respectin 


her niece’s wedding-outfit, which she ha 
ordered herself with much secrecy and mys- 
tery. Marian was not without her anxieties 
on the subject. Since she had been at Ellis- 
dean, and gained some experience of the re- 
uirements of society, she had discovered 
that even twenty pounds’ worth of clothes, 
which had seemed to her aunt and herself 
such a magnificent supply, could not include 
a great many items which, in her new sta- 
tion, she would be expected to possess. 
She was quite contented to do with little, 
and to be grateful for whatever was given 
to her; but she neither liked to annoy the 
Crawfords by her want of suitable dress, nor 
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to have her aunt looked on as shabby. A 
still worse fear was, that Miss Gilmour’s 
taste would be in fault. She would much 
rather have gone alone to this first inspec- 
tion of the new wardrobe ; she dreaded both 
Mrs. Everard’s satirical remarks and her 
aunt’s comprehension of them. But it was 
settled that Mrs. Everard should go with 
her to Holly Bank, and she could only sub- 
mit to the arrangement. 

Miss’ Gilmour received them with great 
good-humor, and did not seem to notice the 
uncomplimentary, scrutinizing glance which 
Mrs. Everard cast round the little parlor. 
She was so unexpectedly cordial toward 
them both, that Marian, touched by her 
kindness, ventured to kiss her again as she 
was conducting them up-stairs to see the 
dresses, and to whisper some words of grat- 
itude. Miss Gilmour stopped for a moment 
on the stairs, half annoyed, half gratified. 
“Well, well,” she said, “we shall see. I 
don’t care for fine speeches, you know, 
Marian; if you’re pleased, I ’ll glad. I 
have n’t spared myself trouble or expense 
either. Make haste, now; I have n’t much 
time to spend on this idleness. Let us see 
what Mrs. Everard thinks of my taste.” 

But it was evident to Marian that she was 
secretly swelling with self-gratulation, and 
she became uneasy again, and hoped that, 
whatever Mrs. Everard Gouite she would 
have the politeness to say nothing to disap- 
point her aunt’s expectation of applause. 

Mrs. Everard’s tace, as they entered the 
dingy little bedroom on the first landing, 
where the show was to take place, was not 
re-assuring as to this point. She glanced 
sarcastically round her, lifted her eyebrows 
at the sight of some large, clumsy, old trunks 
standing in a row, and whispered to Marian 
that she hoped these were not to form part 
of her luggage. But she became suddenly 
silent as Miss Gilmour opened the trunks 
and displayed their contents. 

Marian was speechless, too. She was 
wise enough never to ask how much her 
aunt had trusted to her own taste, and how 
much to the taste of the excellent Edinburgh 
dressmaker to whom Miss Gilmour had 
privately given carte-blanche to send what 
she liked. But, at anyrate, the frousseau 
was almost faultily splendid. Marian gazed 
in mute wonderment, Mrs. Everard in mute 
envy and rage, as dress after dress, — rich 
silks, soft, lustrous satin, delicate, airy lace 
and tulle, piles of finest linen, muslins and 
cambrics, and ribbons of every dye, gloves 
and flowers, Cashmere dressing-gowns and 
embroidered little slippers, a wardrobe fit 
for an heiress, indeed, was by degrees 
heaped up all over the room, eclipsing with 
its magnificence the shabby furniture and 
threadbare carpet. “And here,” said Miss 
Gilmour, turning, after a pause, to an old 


erage and opening it, “are the family jew- 
els. 

This was the moment which the old lady 
had privately been anticipating with the 
fondest pride. The Crawfords should see 
that she had age | jewels too! Mrs. Eve- 
rard gave a sort of groan of impotent rage. 
Marian wae A drew back as Miss Gil- 
mour unlocked the drawers and took out the 
cases of emeralds and diamonds, which 
once, and once only, Marian’s eyes had been 
permitted to rest on. How distinctly she 
remembered that occasion! With asudden 
thrill of superstitious terror she whispered : 
“ Not these, Aunt Sarah! Don’t give me 
these!” 

Miss Gilmour turned on her, her look of 
exultation changing as she saw the expres- 
sion of Marian’s face. “ Don’t be foolish, 
girl,” she said harshly, though her voice 
trembled a little. “I mean them for you.” 

“I don’t want them. Keep them, Aunt 
Sarah! keep them! Put them away now!” 

“Hush! Stand out of the way, child; I 
want Mrs. Everard to see them.” But as 
she handed the cases to Mrs. Everard, her 
hands shook, and her face was pale. 

“ They are very old-fashioned,” said Mrs. 
Everard, finding breath at last. ‘“ Nobody 
would wear them now. That setting is quite 
antiquated.” 

“Perhaps it is. I said that they were 
family jewels,” retorted Miss Gilmour, re- 
covering her usual dryness of manner in 
her displeasure at the criticism. “ These 
emeralds have been in my family for about 
a hundred years. I give them to my niece 
as its last representative.” Then she locked 
the jewels up again, and led the way from 
the room. . 

Mrs. Everard was sullen and snappish, 
Marian was dull, as they drove back to Ellis- 
dean. “What’s the matter, darling?” 
Frank whispered, as he met them at the 
door, and followed Marian into the house. 
“Has Aunt Sarah been pitching into you 
for staying here? You sha’n’t go back to 
her at all. 

“No, no; she was very kind. She has 
been so generous to me, Frank, and has 
given me such beautiful things! I shall be 
a great deal too fine.” 

“1d like to see anything too fine for you. 
But there’s something wrong. What is it? 
Have you had a row with Harriet?” 

“No. I’m only —a little tired. I'll 
to my room and rest. I shall be all right 
by dinner-time.” 

“Tired! What has been tiring you?” 
he said discontentedly. She only smiled at 
him —a little absently, and went away to 
her room. When dinner-time came, how- 
ever, she appeared to be, as she had prom: 
ised, “all right.” There might be a trifling 


redness about her eyes, and the soft, dusky 
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flush’ on the clear, brown cheek was scarcel 
so bright as usual, But she was cheerful, 
and laughed off Frank’s inquiries and solic- 
itude about the reasons for her fit of depres- 
sion. They supposed that she had only 
been alittletired. Mrs. Everard complained 
of being tired too, —“ tired to death ;” and 
from her Lady Augusta and Kate could ex- 
tract no information about the /vousseau, of 
which they were eager to hear a description. 
Marian told them as much as she could re- 
member; but she said not a word of the 
jewels. 

Late that night she sat in her own room, 
full of restless thought, which would have 
made sleep impossible. 

“Why should that strange feeling have 
come over me today when I saw those things 

in?” she said to herself. “ Well, it was 
natural. I had not seen those jewels since 
that day Aunt Sarah brought them down- 
stairs to us —the day before he went away, 
—and made me try them on, and told us 
that she was keeping them for his wife. 
His wife! What if he is not dead! What 
if he were to come home!” ; 

A clock struck in some distant passage ; 
she could hear the sound of it through the 
silent house. She was not cold, but she 
shivered as she sat listening to the dull, 
solemn echo. Then she roused herself. It 
was very late, and next day they were to 
make some long fishing-expedition to a glen 
far away from Ellisdean. As she thought 
of that pleasant morrow, the nervous, rest- 
less feeling seemed to pass away. She lay 
down in bed at last, and still thinking of the 
coming happy day, and of Frank, and of how 
she had promised him that before they re- 
turned from their expedition she would have 
fixed her wedding-day, she fell asleep. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OME one touched her, and she woke up 
with a start. 


“Is it so late? O Margaret, how long 
I’ve slept? Is it breakfast-time ?” 

“No, ma’am; but there’s a cab come 
from Whiteford, and a note for you, and the 


man said you were to get it at once. He’s 
waiting.” 

Marian sat up, and opened the note, re- 
cognizing her aunt’s handwriting. It con- 
tained only two or three lines, bidding her 
return to Holly Bank at once. The last 
words were underlined, and there was a 
postscript reiterating the command. The 
writing was very shaky and irregular. 

Something is wrong; she is ill, Marian 
thought as she sprang out of bed, and be- 

in to dress. Once or twice before, Miss 

ilmour had been suddenly seized by vio- 


lent cramp-pains, during which she required 
constant nursing and attendance, which she 
would accept from no one but her niece. 
Marian at once guessed that such an attack 
was threatening her now. 

As she dressed, she wrote a hasty: line to 
Lady Augusta, accounting for her disa’ 
pearance. She knew that it was too early 
to see anybody. She promised, if she 
found Miss Gilmour better than she ex- 
pected, to return that evening or the next 
morning. Then hastily packing up a few 
things, she went away. 

In the bustle of a hurried departure, 
she had had no time to think of the expedi 
tion that had been arranged for that day. 
Now, as she drove away from Ellisdean, she 
did think of it with a pang of disappoint- 
ment, and then she reproached herself for 
being so vexed. “ They will put it off, and 
we shall go tomorrow. Am I so spoilt by 
all my happiness that I can’t bear to lose a 
single day of it? And after poor Aunt 
Sarah’s goodness to me! Yes, I think Iam 
getting selfish, But if she is n’t quite well 

y tomorrow, if she has the least pain re- 
I won’t leave her.” 

As she drove down the Ellisdean avenue 
in the lovely, early summer morning, she 
thought it had never seemed so sweet to her 
to have the prospect of living here, for 
though there had been no talk of Frank’s 
leaving the army, and though she was ready 
to follow him anywhere, still, during his 
father’s lifetime, Ellisdean might be looked 
on as theirhome. After that, Marian knew 
enough of the family politics by this time to 
be aware that Everard was not likely to 

ress very much hospitality upon them. 
But the time when Everard would have 
come to his kingdom might be still distant. 
Besides, it was hardly possible for her not 
to feel that she and Frank had a strong con- 
tingent interest in the place, and though 
they never talked, and perhaps did not 
think much of such remote chances, Marian 
had learned to enter as heartily into the 
Crawfords’ love for, and pride in, their 
home, as if she had been already one of 
themselves. She sighed, and looked back 
as the lodge-gates closed behind her, and 
then tried tosmile. “HowsillyI am! I 
shall be there again tomorrow, perhaps 
sooner. ouppomee I had only been paying 
a visit at Ellisdean, and was now going 
home again, — back to Holly Bank, —to 
live on always with Aunt Sarah as I did be- 
fore! Oh, how dreadful it would be!” 
She sat for a few minutes trying to fancy 
what it would be; then threw off, with a 
real smile now, and a thrill of blissful 
ecstasy, the mock-terror. So the drive was 
beguiled. As she drew near Holly Bank, 
she became anxious again about her aunt, 
but not very anxious. The illness she ex 
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pected to find, though painful, was not se- 
rious. As she drove to the door, she was 
even half amused, thinking how little she 
had expected yesterday to be there soon 
again. “It is like other things that have 
most impos- 


— things that seemed 
sible.” 

The cab stopped, the house-door opened, 
and Neil Gilmour stood ready to meet her ! 


CHAPTER IX. 


AS it Neil? This gaunt, bearded, 

pony shabbily dressed man, who, 
with his rough, siovenly-put-on clothes, and 
unshorn face, came slouching out toward 
her? She sat for a moment staring at him. 
He put out his hand and. spoke to her, and 
she knew his voice. She got out of the 
cab, and walked into the house, as if she 
were in a dream. He followed, and they 
stood together in the little passage. Marian 
leaned against the wall for support, and 
still gazed at him, speechless. 

“] see how it is,” he said; “ you would n’t 
have known me again. I should have staid 
away.” There was a pathos in his voice 
that went to her woman’s heart. She held 
out her hand to him again, voluntarily; she 
looked up with shocked pity at his ema- 
ciated, haggard face; but as he tried to 
draw her nearer him, she turned shrinking] 
aside, and he dropped her hand. Miss Gil 
mour was ome ye at the parlor door. 
“Come in here,” she said; and they both 
went in. Neil sank down on a chair, his 
legs stretched wearily out before him. 
There was something utterly forlorn and de- 
= in his whole aspect, from the hol- 
ow cheeks and ragged beard down to the 
mud-soiled trousers and patched boots. 
There were mud and dust foot-marks on the 
haircloth sofa in the corner of the room, 
and a tumbled railway wrapper was thrown 
over it ; he must have been sleeping there. 
The whole room was in disorder, the re- 
mains of a cold supper, some meat and an 
empty bottle on the table. Miss Gilmour 
herself, in her old dress and crumpled cap, 
was haggard and untidy, as if she had been sit- 
ting - all night. Marian looked round her, 
stupefied. 

At last, somehow, she could not have rec- 
ollected how, she and Miss Gilmour left the 
room, and went up-stairs to Marian’s attic. 
She sat down on the bed. Her aunt came 
and sat by her, and suddenly putting her 
face down against the girl’s shoulder, burst 
into tears,— such tears as she had never 
yet been seen to give way to. Through her 
sobs she kept murmuring, “He’s come 
back — he’s come back at last!” Then 
Marian saw that she was weeping with hys- 
terical joy. 


“ He’s come back! I’ve got him again. 
He’s not dead. It’s my own boy come to, 
me! And, Marian, he’s explained e 
thing to me. I understand it all now. And 
I’ve been wronging him all the time! ” 

“Wronging him, — yes, I was sure of 
that,” Marian muttered dreamily. 

“He has told me everything,” Miss Gil- 
mour went on. “He wrote, and I never 
got his letters. He thought I was hard and 
unforgiving, — I that was crying and pray- 
ing for him day and night, —until I was 
sure that he must be dead, for that God 
would have answered my prayers, and sent 
him back to me if he’d been alive. And 
he’s been working to replace that money, 
and has only been unlucky in everything, 
and at last he determined to come home. 
And when he landed, he took fever; you 
may see how ill he’s been. He’s been ly- 
ing ill ina miserable Glasgow lodging for 
the last month; and I never knew! And 
his money was all spent, and when he was 
able to travel, he had hardly enough to 
bring him here. He walked out here late 
last night. I’ve been sitting up with him 
all night, and he’s told me everything. I 
could n’t go to bed. O Marian! and he 
made me tell him everything too. The first 
question he asked me was about you. I 
had to tell him that you were going to be 
married. But it’s not too late! Marian, 
it’s not too late! Say it’s not too late!” 
she repeated, grasping the girl’s arm, and 
gazing in her face with hungry, haggard 
eyes. “You'll marry him still. You know 
you were engaged to him, — you always 
said so. You’ve no right to marry anybody 
else, now that he’s come back.” 

“I’m engaged to marry Frank! 
Sarah, what do 

ive Aim up! 
now I won’t!” 

“Marion, hush! I’m not fit to argue 
with you. But—but I’ve told him. I’ve 
said that he shall marry you,—as I prom- 
ised him long ago.” 

“But you can’t promise it now,” Marian 
cried, starting up, pale with terror and in- 
dignation, “You have no power, no right 
to promise anything for me now.” 

“Noright! Yes; I’ve the right, and the 

wer too. Don’t speak to me so, Marian. 

idn’t you promise him too? And now 
that he’s come back, do you think I ’ll 
agree to your marryin anybody else?” 

“Aunt Sarah, you don’t know what you 
are saying,” Marian said after a pause, try- 
ing to compose her own agitation as she 
saw her aunt’s excitement. “I did 

romise to marry him; and I would have 
my promise” — She stopped, coveri 
her face with a shudder. “ But now} — 
can’t change again now. Don’t ask me; 


don’t let him ask me. I’m engaged to 


O Aunt 
ou want me to do? To 
ou know I won’t, — you 
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Frank. I won’t give him up. Ah, what 
was I saying? HowcanI speak of prom- 
ises now! Aunt Sarah, I cou/d not marry 
Neil now!” 

“ Then,” said Miss Gilmour as she too 
rose up, with a wrathful bitterness in her 
look which terrified Marian more than the 
sight of her former “you shall 
marry nobody else. hat! do you think 
that 1’m going to submit any longer to be 
insulted and looked down on by folks that 
should have been ready to go on their 
knees to thank me for what I was going to 
do for them! Am I to let Lady Augusta 
send me her card, when it does n’t suit her 
to come and call on me; and her daughter 
laugh at me before my face; and that fine 
Mrs. Everard come here and turn up her 
nose at my house and my rooms, and my 
very family jewels! Ay, I might have put 
up with it all, like an old fool I was, for I 
wanted you to be married, and I thought it 
would be a fine thing to make a Crawford of 
Ellisdean my heir. But, thank Providence, 
I’ve got my own heir back now! And do 

u think I'll give my money to Frank 

rawford, and turn my back on my own 
flesh and blood?” 

“Do you mean that — that you will give 
Frank — give me nothing?” said Marian, 
clasping her hands in dismay as the full 
—s of her aunt’s speech broke on her 
mind. 

“Yes; I mean it. Don’t I speak plain 
enough ? Am I going to bear the Craw- 
fords’ insolence any longer, — now that 
Neil’s come back to me, — my own boy that 
I brought up, that I have taken care of 
since he was ten old, that I thought 
had forgotten me! But it wasn’t his fault. 
He never forgot me. And I never forgot 
him, Marian, Look here.. I’ve kept the 
last letter he wrote me,— ay, though it 
made me so angry with him. I could n’t 
burn it. It was all I had. You wanted it, 
but I wasn’t going to trust it to you. Lis- 
ten to me, Marian, Say you ’ll marry him, 
and I’ll—I’ll give you all I promised. 
What are the Crawfords to you, compared 
to your own kin? I ’ll write myself to Lady 
Augusta, though it’s little she deserves that 
I should reistle myself to write toher. Ill 
tell her that — that — I ’ll not let you m 
her son. And you 'll lose nothing by it. 

romise you that. You'll be rich and 

appy, and you shall have anything you like 
to ask for. Can’t I do more for you than 
any one of the Crawfords, with all their 

ride!” 
. “You can do nothing for me, Aunt Sarah, 
nothing, if you force me to break with 
Frank!” Marian exclaimed, desperation 
again overwhelming her as she thought of 
the ruin to Frank’s prospects, as well as her 


own, which her aunt’s words threatened. 


“Oh, you have no right to be so cruel to 
me, and to treat him so. Did you not your- 
self urge me to accept him? What has he 
done? You are wrong, quite wrong 
about them all! Oh, you cannot mean to 
do this cruel, wicked thing. Aunt, aunt, 
don’t be angry with me; I don’t know what 
I’m saying. You are only frightening me ; 
you’re not in earnest. Ill do anything else 
you please. Ill stay here with you; I 
won’t ask to be allowed to go back to Ellis- 
dean. The Crawfords shall not come here, 
if you don’t like them. I will write to 


Frank. O Aunt Sarah, I will do anything, 


and he will do anything, to please you.” 

“1 don’t want him to please me; I want 
to hear no more of sw one of them! I tell 
you that, girl!” iss Gilmour almost 
screamed in her passion. “ How dare you 
speak to me so! Cruel! You told me 
once I had been cruel to Neil; but it ’s you 
that are cruel,—to him, and to me too. 
You "he pc to marry him once; and now 
that he’s come home ili and helpless, and 
broken-spirited, you refuse to have anything 
to say to him. He’s as fond of you as ever. 
I wish you had seen how he looked last 
night when I told him you’d engaged your- 
self to some one else, But what is that to 
a You care for nobody but the Craw- 
ords ; and you ’ll let Neil go away, — he 
says he wants to go to Australia, — just that 
he may get far away from you; and you’ll 
let him go, leave his country and leave me 
again, for ever! And I’m an old woman 
now, and he’s all I have to care for. But 
what is it to you whether my heart’s 
broken or not? hat do you care?” 

“TI do care! O Aunt Sarah, I do feel for 
him and you too,” said Marian earnestly, 
somewhat calmed by the mention of Aus- 


tralia. If Neil really meant to g° there, 


would she not be relieved from at least one 
trouble? With the gleam of hope there 
came to her some sympathy for her aunt’s 
distress at the idea which gave such 
comfort to herself; and some compassion, 
too, for him. Miss Gilmour caught eagerly 
at the encouragement to her hopes con- 
veyed in the softened, hesitating tone. “ If 
you feel for him, you ‘Il let him speak to 
you himself,” she said. “You ’ll listen to 
what he has got to say to you?” 

“Yes; I'll listen. But, O aunt, what 
can I say to him? I would do anything for 
him, but I can’t agree to “hat. I can never 
— never give up Frank now!” 

“You ji go down-stairs in the mean time, 
and get breakfast for us,” said Miss Gil- 
mour sullenly, turning away as if she did 
not choose to hear more. “ Tell Jane to do 
a mutton-chop and boil some eggs. See 
that there ’s plenty for him.” en she 
went down-stairs; and Marian heard her 


speaking to Barbara in the bedroom on the 
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first landing, the spare room out of which 
the trunks containing the wedding-clothes 
had been already removed. A little bat- 
tered, travel-worn portmanteau had taken 
their place ; a fire was blazing in the long- 
empty grate, and the room was being got 
ready for the new guest. Marian herself 
presently descended to the kitchen, to direct 
the serving-up of the fatted calf in the shape 
of eggs and yy oe Her dreary, stupefied 
look, her ace, contraste 

with the cheerful, unwonted bustle whic 

pervaded the house. 

By and by she went back to the parlor, 
which had by this time been restored to 
order. Neil, too, looked different. He had 
brushed his hair, and removed the dust from 
his face and clothes. He rose to meet her, 
and staggered slightly, leaned against a 
chair, smiling faintly as he apologized for 
his weakness. “I’ve only come back to be 
a trouble to everybody,” he said in a low 
and feeble voice. 

“You’ve been very ill?” said Marian 

ently, but shrinking from approaching 
im. 

“Yes; I’ve been ill. Marian,” — he hes- 
itated a moment, —“ you need n’t be afraid 
of me; I —won’t torment you. Aunt Sarah 
has told me all about it.” 

He sat down again, and leaned his face 
upon his hands. She stood opposite him, 
oppressed by a sort of remorseful pity, old 
memories of his kindness, of how grateful 
she a felt toward him once, coming to her 
mind. 

“ Why did you never write?” she faltered 
at last. She could not help feeling like a 
culprit before him, though she had put the 
first accusing question. 

“Has n’t Aunt Sarah explained to you 
that [did write? But of course it’s true; 
I should have written again and again until 
I heard from you. But can you wonder I 
did n’t after the letter she sent me!” He 
started up, and began to pace the room; 
presently, however, falling exhausted on a 
chair. “Can you wonder that I wished to 
wait until I could pay back that money, 
which I swear 1 was only induced to invest 
as I did from some false representations that 
were made tome. I never meant to rob 
her of it. She says you always stood up 
for me, Marian. I thought you would; and 
yet — I wanted to prove to you too that I 
was n’t a rogue before I asked you to — 
Do you remember the letter you wrote 
me?” 

“Yes,” she murmured. She had been 
dreading the mention of that letter. 

“You remember what you said in it?” 

“Yes.” There.was asilence. She waited 
tremblingly, but trying to nerve herself for 
what was 

“ That letter of yours was my comfort for 


many a day, though I did n’t answer it. [ 
was wrong. I made a wretched, wretched 
mistake.” 

She was silent. How could she tell him 
that his mistake, as he called it, in not writ- 
ing to her, had brought her the happiness 
which his return seemed to be on the point 
of destroying forever ! 

“Well, it has been my own fault,” he 
muttered with a gloomy sigh. “I’ve no 
right to complain. I told your aunt so last 
= Let us be friends, Marian. That’s 
all I can ask of you now ;” and he held out 
his hand to her again. ~ 

She sprang forward and caught it. His 
unlooked-for forbearing delicacy, his sad- 
ness, perhaps above all the sight of his worn 
frame, the feverish tremulousness of the 
wasted hand extended toward her, filled 
her with compassionate sympathy. “O 
Neil, new © you are! Ah, if you knew 
how sorry I have been for you, — how | ’ve 
longed to hear something of you! Indeed, 
indeed, I did n’t forget you. I never shall 
forget how kind you were tome. And I’m 
so unhappy now. I can’t bear to see you 
so ill and wretched.” She was holding his 
hand still, or at least letting him hold hers, 
and crying, when Miss Gilmour came into the 
room. 

Her face brightened as she saw them. 
She came up and touched Marian’s arm 
kindly. “Come, child; I'll not let you talk 
to him more just now. It’s time he had 
his breakfast, and you too. Sit down, 
and give us some tea. — Your room ’s ready 
for you now, Neil, — your old room.” , 


CHAPTER X. 


HERE was little breakfast eaten by 
any one. Miss Gilmour’s exultation 
over the returned prodigal changed to fret- 
ful anxiety as, the first excitement of his ar- 
rival over, he sank into a state of listless ex- 
haustion, and the low fever from which he 
had so lately recovered er to threaten 
a return. She sent for a doctor, who 
ordered the patient to bed. The day wore 
heavily on. Toward evening the fever in- 
creased. Miss Gilmour and Barbara kept 
watch in the invalid’s room; Marian re- 
mained down-stairs in readiness to make 
herself useful. -There was little or nothing 
for her to do, but she dared not leave the 
house ; and as not one of the three servants 
was at her command, it was impossible for 
her to send off her promised note to Ellis- 
dean. This, however, did not trouble her 
much ; it was almost a relief not to have to 
write to Frank to tell him of the thunder- 
cloud which was hanging over their heads. 
The next morning he himself arrived at 
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Holly Bank. Marian found him in the par- 
lor, where she went to prepare somesdrin 
for the sick man up-stairs. He over- 
whelmed her with questions, and said that 
the carriage was coming for her that morn- 
ing. She stood silent. 

“What’s the matter? Why don’t you 
speak to me?” he said impatiently. “Good 
heavens! Marian, how wretched you ’re 
looking, as if you'd been sitting up with 

our aunt all night! She isn’t so ill as 
that, is she?” 

“No; she is n’t ill.” 

“Not ill! Then what, in the name of 
wonder, keeps you here with her? Why 
didn’t you come back to us, as you promised 
you would, last night? What is it that’s 
wrong now? I tell you what, Marian, I ’ll 
stand a good deal from your aunt, of course ; 
but that she should whisk you away from us 
in this fashion, without rhyme or reason, 
and when she gets you here, that she should 
bully you as she does, and make your life 
miserable” — 

She made an alarmed sign to him to be 
quiet. “Don’t speak so loud,” she whis- 
pered. “O Frank, he is come back. He 
is up-stairs— ill. Hush! don’t make a 
noise.” 

“He! Who?” 

“ Neil, — Neil Gilmour.” 

“Come back! The man who was 
dead!” 

“He isn’t dead. Hush!” she repeated 
again in a low, frightened voice, as he ut- 
tered a fierce exclamation. “ Don’t! O 
FrankgI ’m miserable enough; don’t make 
it worSe for me.” 

“Miserable! You sha’n’t be miserable. 
What does it matter whether he has come 
back or not? Look here, Marian; what we 
want is, that you should come back to us. 
The carriage will be here in an hour. You 
must n’t stay here now.” 

She* shook her head. “Listen, dear 
Frank,” she said, trying to speak calmly, so 
as to quiet his impetuosity. “I can’t go 
back to Ellisdean— yet. I must stay 
with Aunt Sarah. He is ill, and she anxious 
about him. 1 could n’t leave her.” 

“What does she want with you? Has 
she no servants? Does she mean to make 
you act sick-nurse ?” 

“Hush, hush! O Frank, be patient.” 

“Patient! Patient! when I hear you 
talk so calmly of remaining here.” 

“What can Ido? Beside, — do listen to 
me fora moment, Frank, — he is ill, really 
ill. And he knows I am engaged to you, 
and he has been so good about it, indeed 
he has. He has behaved so well, and been 
80 patient and thoughtful. He spoke him- 
self to Aunt Sarah this morning about — 
about me. He tried to make her promise 
not to— O Frank, how can I tell you?” 


“* What have you got to tell me? Out 


k | with it, Marian.’ 


“She says that — Neil is to have every- 
thing.” 

“ Is that all?” said Frank hoarsely, after 
a silence which was expressive enough. 

“She is in earnest, Frank; she always 
used to say that he should be her heir, and 
now — Of course I know what a difference 
this will make. O Frank, dear, you know 
what I mean.” She broke down now. 
“You must do what is best; you—you 
must n’t think of me.” 

“ Marian, Marian, not think of you!” He 
clasped her in his arms. “Do you mean 
that you’re going to give me up? Do you 
mean that she won’t let you marry me? 
She can’t take you from me now, whatever 
she does with her money. It’s infamous, 
—shameful! Everything is settled. What 
right has she to draw back from her prom- 
ises now at the last moment?” 

Poor Frank, in all the ardor of his love, 
was still not a little appalled by the idea of 
the loss of the expected fortune. 

“ Ah, but that is it! Dear, you know we 
can’t prevent her doing as she pleases with 
her own money. She says she will give me 
nothing.” 

“Nothing! What! not even the ten 
thousand that you were to have had now?” 

Again Marian sadly shook her head, and 
there was another silence. 

“It’s impossible; she can’t mean it,” he 
repeated at last. “ No woman in her senses 
would behave so.” 

“She does mean it, Frank. Ah, you 
don’t know how obstinate she can be.” 

“QObstinate! Well, we can be obstinate 
too. Look here, Marian. You’re engaged 
to me; we were to have been married with- 
in three weeks. You belong to us now; 

‘ou shall come back to us; the wedding can 

at Ellisdean as well as here. Let her 

see that we’re not to be frightened by ber 
threats.” 

“But the money, Frank, the money! 
Oh, remember that I dare not defy her in 
this way if — if there is to be any chance at 
all of her relenting.” 

“Hang the money! Couldn’t we do 
without her money ?” 

“Could — could you do without her 
money?” whispered Marian tremblingly as 
see looked up into his gloomy face; and 
her heart sank as he returned no answer 
for a minute. 

“I'd better see her myself and find out 
the truth,” he muttered at length. 

“But, dear Frank, I’ve told you the 
truth.” . 

“You ’ve told me that she means to 
make this man -her heir. Well, let her do 
so. But you won’t make me believe that 
she intends to rob you of everything, to 
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deprive you even of these few thousands 
which — which — Marian, she must know 

oak, we can’t marry without help from 
er. 

“Yes; she knows. But O Frank, she 
has changed her mind now. I know she 
wants me to — to” — 

“To change your mind! Did n’t I say 
so? She wants you to give me up, and to 
marry this confounded cousin, or nephew, 
whom she intended for you before. And 
when you know this, you talk of remaining 
here as if it were the most reasonable thing 
in the world!” 

“Hush, hush! O Frank, you must not 
mind my remaining here just now; you 
know I can’t help it.” 

“Why can’t you help it? What! after 
her proposing to behave to you in sucha 
way, you still mean to cringe and submit to 
her as if you were a child! I believe, 
Marian, that old woman has the power of 
frightening you into anything.” 

“It is not that she frightens me; but — 
but I owe her something. Ah, Frank, ske 
is my mother’s sister, the only relation I 
have in the world. Ah, don’t drive me into 
quarreling with her! Let us rather have 
patience; let us wait. Who knows but what” 
— She stopped. Remembering all that 
her aunt had said, it seemed indeed almost 
hopeless to expect that any amount of 
patience would be of much use. Could 
she, in fairness to Frank, urge him to re- 
main also waiting like herself on the ca- 
pricious will of an old woman, whose 
pet increasing dislike to himself and 

is family seemed suddenly to have ripened 
into declared aversion? 

“Wait!” he repeated impatiently. “For 
how long are we to wait? And do you ex- 
pect me to be content to leave you here ?” 

“You must try to be content with that,” 
she replied, trying to smile, that she might 
hide her own dreary misgivings. She 
wanted tosend him away with more comfort 
in his heart than she felt in hers. 

“ And to be content, I suppose, with com- 
ing here to see you shut up in his hole of a 
parlor?” 

“You— you must n’t come too often,” 
she whispered coaxingly. “Aunt Sarah 
won't like it. I will see you often as I can.” 

She clung to him wistfully as she spoke, 
and he was a little pacified, even though she 
began gently to warn him that it was time 
for him to go now.” , 

“Give my love to them at Ellisdean. 
Tell them from me” — 

“I take no mes One would 
think you did n’t mean to come back to us 
at all. 

“ But you must tell them everything. O 
Frank, what will Everard say? And your 
. father; give my love to him. Be sure you 


tell him that I—JI shall never forget how 
kind he has been to me.” 

“T tell you I'll take no such messages, 
As if you had left us for good and all! 
Mind you tell your aunt that we ’re not go- 
ing to let you stay here.” 

She did not argue with him any more; 
she only smiled, and with tender cunning led 
him to the door, and lingered there with 
him for a minute or two, trying to hide 
from him that she was impatient le him to 
be gone. But all the time she was dread- 
ing her aunt’s coming down-stairs, and the 
scene which might follow if Frank and she 
met in the present temper of each. All she 
could hope for now was to avert a declared 
quarrel. 

She almost rejoiced when at last he 
mounted his horse and rode away. But be- 
fore he had gone a few yards from the 
door, he turned sharply around as if he 
were coming back. A_ hasty, forbidding 
sign from Marian seemed to warn him away, 
and the next moment she herself had dis- 
appeared, and the door was shut. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Y dears, I have thought of such a 
good plan,” said Lady Augusta one 
morning, as she came down earlier than 
usual to breakfast, and with a brighter look 
on her kind face than had been there since 
the day that Marian had left Ellisdean. “I 
thought of it last night when I could n't 
sleep, for I ’ve been sleeping so badly since 
there has been all this trouble. But now I 
do think we may get dear Marian back 
ain.’ 

“How do re propose to manage it, 
mamma?” said Kate, shrugging her should- 
ers, as she looked up from a letter she was 
reading. ‘Here are a few lines from her, 
saying that I must n’t go to Holly Bank to- 
day, for that she will be too busy to see me. 
Busy! What can she have to do? I sup- 
pose she means that she will be cutting out 
more shirts. When I rode over the day be- 
fore yesterday, I found her sitting in the 

lor, toiling through an enormous web of 
inen, and she had scarcely time to speak to 
me for two minutes, It is quite true what 
Frank says; her aunt works her like a slave, 
and Marian submits as if she were a baby. 
It is a little too provoking.” 

“But I am glad she knows how to make 
shirts; that’s what I say to Everard; she 
will be such a good wife for Frank, even if 
they are r. Where’s your husband 

ne, Harriet?, I hurried down early, that 

might speak to him. I wanted to tell him 
of the plan I had thought of before he went 
to see his father.” 
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“I don’t know where he’s gone,” said 
Mrs. Everard peevishly. “I heard him say 
he was going to Whiteford today, and then 
to Holly Bank, to try to see Miss Gilmour. 
I wanted him to call with me today at some 
s; but since there has been this fuss 
about Frank and Marian, no one can think 
of anybody but them. So I suppose I must 
by myself, unless Kate chooses to attend 
to me a little, now that Marian does n’t want 
her.” 

“But, my dear, you can’t have the car- 
riage today, for I want to go to Whiteford 
too, to talk to Frank about my plan, and 
then I must see Marian. I thought that, if 
you wished for a drive, you might come with 
me. 


“ Thank you, — no; I don’t want to see 
Marian; I ’ve no fancy for perpetually driv- 
ing to Holly Bank. I think it is very extra- 
ordinary that I’m not to have the carriage 
because you want to call on Marian.” 

“ But, dear Harriet, I ’m so anxious to tell 
her my plan.” 

“I wish you would tell it to us, mamma. 
But unless you intend to carry off Marian 
by force, you know she won’t leave her aunt 
just now. Frank says she resists all his 
persuasions, and, of course, she won’t mind 
ours.” 

“ But I don’t mean that she must come to 
us now. Indeed, I promised Everard I 
would n’t press her to do that. I’m sure I 
wish Everard had n’t made me promise not 
to speak to her about coming back until he 
had seen Miss Gilmour; for I felt that it 
seemed unkind to poor Marian to say noth- 
ing about it.” 

“You need not vex yourself about that, 
mamma,” said Kate, seeming, however, 
vexed herself, “1 spoke to her about com- 
ing back to us on the day that I saw her, 
and she at once said it was impossible. I 
don’t quite understand Marian; I hope 
Frank does ;” and Kate glanced discontent- 
= again at her note. It was a very lovin, 
little note, and there was a blot near the en 
of it, where a tear might have fallen. But 
Kate was a little out of temper with every- 
body. She missed Marian’s pleasant com- 
pearesship, and was angry with her for leav- 

ng them. She missed Frank, who had re- 
turned to his duties at Whiteford, principally 
that he might be nearer to Holly Bank. 
She was vexed with Everard for the hard, 
cold, business-like manner in which he treat- 
ed the present difficulty, for his want of sym- 
pathy with her mother’s anxiety to get 

arian back, and for the perseverance with 
which he went day by day to call on Miss 
Gilmour, in the hope of getting her to hold 
to the bargain from which she was desirous 
of escaping. Kate’s spirit revolted at all 
this haggling, even while she was forced to 


admit that it was partly necessary. She 


had always disliked Miss Gilmour, and it 
hurt her pride to feel that they, the Craw- 
fords of Ellisdean, must submit thus to wait 
on the uncertain generosity of this blunt, 
capricious, disagreeable old woman, who 
had it in her power to blight Frank’s happi- 
ness, and injure his prospects. She thought 
that Marian, too, was not quite regardful 
enough of his feelings or of her own dignity 
in showing so little reluctance to remain 
with her aunt in a sort of forced attendance 
on her former lover. It did not occur to her 
that Marian was obliged to consider her 
own dignity in another way, and that, know- 
ing as she well did the terms on which Eve- 
rard Crawford was insisting, and which she 
saw no hope of her aunt’s agreeing to, she 
shrank with some natural gotta Sonn the idea 
of returning to Ellisdean so long as such an 
important member of the family would look 
upon her presence there as an additional 
embarrassment. She, too, had been disap- 
pointed and hurt by Lady Augusta’s silence 
as to her return. Sven Kate's warm appeals 
to her to come back to them had betrayed 
to her some of the confusion and discord 
which prevailed amongst them on the sub- 
ee of her engagement, and she had felt it 

st to refuse the invitation; while she 
could not, of course, complain either to 
Kate or to Frank himself of the silencé 
which the wiser heads of the family thought 
=> preserve on the subject. 

“ Well, mamma, what is your plan?” said 


te. 

“ My plan is, that Frank should leave the 
army, and that he should marry Marian at 
once, and that they should come and live” — 

“Here at Ellisdean!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Everard, who had been sulkily reflecting 
over her disappointment about the carriage. 
“I never heard of such a plan! I wonder 
what next. To bring two paupers here to 
live upon us and fill up the house! Well, I 
think, Lady Augusta, you might have con- 
sulted Everard and me before you proposed 
such a scheme. And my sisters and their 
children can never come to pay a or 
visit here because there is said to no 

require so much room, 


room for them.” 

“It’s because they 
Harriet. But i don’t mean that Frank and 
Marian are to live here, though I’m sure 
that would be very nice; but my plan is that 
Frank should have one of the farms. 
There’s that large one,— Bridge End; the 
old lease is out, you know; and the house is 
— good, and only requires a little painting 
and papering, and a few alterations, to be 
— pretty, though it is only a farmhouse. 

ut your grandfather, you know, Kate, lived 
there with his wife after their marriage ; and 
I think it might do for Frank very well. 
And there is a nice little garden, and 


Marian could have her flowers; and it is 
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close to the river, and Frank could have his 
fishing. And as for the farming, oh, I dare 
say he could manage that quite well. He 
might get some good man to take the charge, 
oak then Everard could help him. And so 
they might live there quite comfortably, and 
not be Sesendent at all on Miss Gilmour ; 
and how glad I should be to escape having 
anything more to do with that tiresome wo- 
man! Think how pl t it would be to 
have them settled so Close to us, —how 
much nicer even than if Frank were to re- 
main in the army, and perhaps be ordered 
away, we don’t know where. They might 
come here constantly, — to dinner, I mean, 
—so that would n’t fill up the house, Har- 
riet. And I could drive over to take tea 
with Marian. And they could live so cheap- 
ly, for of course F aol would only pay a 
small rent; indeed, I think he ought to get 
the farm for nothing. And we should send 
them game and fruit and vegetables; and 
Marian would have her dairy and her poul- 

You remember how fond she used to 
be of going to feed the chickens, and what 
a fancy she took to all the little pigs! I am 
sure she would make a good farmer’s wife. 
Well, is n’t ita nice plan? I wonder what 
Everard will say to it. I wonder nobody 
thought of it before.” 

“And I wonder that you don’t propose 
that Frank should get half the estate at 
once for nothing!” indignantly exclaimed 
Harriet, who, little as she cared for Ellisdean 
as a home, was yet quite alive, both to her 
own so gaa as the future mistress of it, 
and to her interests in its rental. “ Why, 
Everard says that Bridge End is the very 
best farm on the property, and that it has 
always been shamefully under-rented. I 
know he means to let it now for a great deal 
more money. He ¥ if it is properly man- 
aged, that it should increase our income 
verymuch. Theideaof giving it to Frank!” 

“ My dear, you speak as if nothing ought 
to be given to Frank, and nothing done for 
him and Marian,” said Lady Augusta sharp- 
ly, for during the last few days she had been 
perpetually annoyed = the spiteful satisfac- 
tion with which lace. verard had kept talk- 
ing of the downfall of Marian’s heiress-ship, 
and of her own wise objections to the match 
from the very first. Now, she was still fur- 
ther irritated by the contempt with which 
her triumphantly disclosed scheme had been 
received, and for the first time her insolent 
daughter-in-law was made to understand 
that even -natured Lady Augusta’s pa- 
tience had its limits. 

Unfortunately, her anger, as sometimes 
happens with the anger of very placid peo- 
ple, now rather degenerated into an ebulli- 
tion of nervous excitement, and she said 
what she was afterward extremely sorry for. 

“You seem to forget that Frank has a 


right to something. He’s only the youn 
son, poor fellow, and the estate is unluckily 
so burdened that there is but little for him, 
But we all know, and you ought to remem- 
ber it too, that some day or other he, or at 
least his children, if it please God that he 
and Marian shall have any, will live here, 
And why should you and Everard grudge 
him a little share now of what must come 
to him by and by?” 

Then Harriet burst into tears; and Lady 
Augusta, full of contrition, but still not quite 
understanding the real cause of her angry 
tears, tried to soothe her. 

“ My dear, I should n’t have said it. But 
don’t vex yourself. You know I did n't 
mean to be unkind; and, after all, we must 
n’t mind these too much. You know 
everything ’s for the best, and we ought to 
bear our crosses patiently ; and though you 
have no children, dear, you have a kind 
husband, who would do anything to make 
you happy ; and all I want is that you should 
feel a little for poor Frank, who is as fond 
of Marian as Everard is of you, and that 
you should be willing to help him a _— 
and that you should n’t speak unkindly 

r dear Marian. It’s not her fault, you 
snow, that she will have no money, though 
I can’t help hoping that her aunt will give 
her something after all, for I cannot under- 
stand how any one could be long angry with 
Marian. Perhaps Miss Gilmour does n't 
like the idea of her going to India; you 
know Frank’s regiment may be sent there. 
But when she hears of this plan of mine, 
she may agree to her marriage, and every- 
thing may come right again. And, my dear 
Harriet, you must n’t fret over what can’t 
be wt og Everybody has disappointments 
of some kind or other to bear; and think 
what a disappointment poor Frank has got 
about the fortune that Marian should have 
had! But we sha’n’t mind about the fortune 
so long as we don’t lose Marian herself; 
and they can’t marry on nothing, and so we 
must try to arrange some way of providing 
for them. And now, as Everard is n’t at 
home, I shall just go at once and talk over 
my plan with his father. I’m sure he will 
approve of it, for he is so fond of oe 
and he will be so glad to have her settl 
close to us.” 

And with some modifications, the plan 
was at last approved of, not only by old Mr. 
Crawford, but even by Everard. The mod- 
ifications, indeed, were very important, and 
Lady Augusta began to Mok blank and anx- 
ious in when she found that Frank was 
not to have the farm rent free ; that none of 
the alterations and embellishments she had 
pleased herself in devising for the house 
were to be made; that Frank would be re- 

uired to devote his time to something else 
than amusement, and must even e up 
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his mind to give up a many of the lux- 
uries to which he had been accustomed all 
his life; and above all, that Marian must 
bring with her a certain amount of dowry, 
without which the whole scheme of Arca- 
dian felicity must fall to the ground. Here 
was the difficulty. 

Everard, however, was not discouraged, 
though all his previous attempts to see and 
to remonstrate with Miss Gilmour had failed. 
As for Frank, it was useless for him to try 
to obtain an interview with her, nor indeed 
did he himself much desire one. He, like 
his sister, chafed under the feeling of depen- 
dence on her pleasure, and longed rather to 
defy her to do her worst. “I ’d like to car- 
ry you off under her old nose,” said he, in 
answer to Marian’s exhortations to him not 
to irritate her still more by coming, as he 
often did, and taking up his position in the 

rlor just at the hour when Miss Gilmour 

iked to sit there. He took a mischievous 
pleasure in haunting the place, partly, indeed, 
with the design of waylaying Marian, but 
also because, in his rage at her aunt, he 
sometimes felt inclined to waylay her too, 
and force her to listen to his reproaches. 
Marian lived in constant terror of some such 
iece of imprudence on his part, and often 
ferself contrived to get the old lady out of 
his way, not only because she was afraid of 
their quarreling, but because she saw that 
her aunt was actually physically unable to 
bear the agitation ah excitement of the 
meeting. Her health, usually so good, had 
been shaken by the violent emotions which 
Neil Gilmour’s return, as from the dead, 
had caused her, and by her own incessant 
watching over his sic -bed. Her anxiety 
about his health, her dread even of his 
recovery, which she feared would only be 
followed by his second desertion of her, — 
this time, however, on account of Marian’s 
engagement to another, —her intense long- 
ing for the accomplishment of her own for- 
mer scheme of their marriage, all preyed on 
her mind; and though her failing strength 
made her sometimes only more exacting and 
irritable, Marian could not but feel some 
compassion for the cause of the irritability, 
and, therefore, bore with it more patiently, 
and treated her aunt with more considera- 
tion than her lover believed there was any 
necessity for. Frank himself tried her pa- 
tience nearly as much. He did not perhaps 
appear to advantage at this time, for he was 
no hero, — only a pleasant, kind-hearted, tol- 
erably amiable young man, of ordinary ca- 
oma both for and evil; and though 
e bore the vexation of losing the money he 
had been depending on getting, with, on the 
whole, praiseworthy equanimity, he was not 
80 patient under the immediate daily vexa- 
tion of being able to see Marian sy occa- 
sionally, of being forced to let her re- 


main at Holly Bank. They had still con- 
stant disputes over this last grievance, and 
all her endeavors to soothe his jealous re- 
sentment at the idea of her position there 
were only partially successful. And at last, 
worn out by these continually recurring 
quarrels, she began to shrink from his visits, 
which only left her more uneasy and unhap- 
Py, and which made her aunt more and more 
retful with her. She loved him as well as 
ever, but perhaps a little of the illusion of 
love was fading away, as she saw that he, 
too, could be selfish and exacting and un- 
reasonable. Nor did she quite do him jus- 
tice, for in his anxiety to keep her from 
imagining that he cared too much about the 
change in her fortune, he sometimes seemed 
to her to be wanting in thoughtfulness and 
sympathy, when he was really only trying 
to cheer her by some of his old, careless, 
merry nonsense. And so these difficult, 
half-stolen meetings lost a great deal of their 
sweetness, and were, indeed, rather unsatis- 
factory to both of them. 

Miss Gilmour in the mean time was almost 
ludicrously afraid of ae ae any one 
of the Crawfords; but above all, did she 
dread meeting Everard. She really had 
liked him, and had been on such friendly 
terms with him, that she scarcely knew how 
to face him, with the grimness and resolu- 
tion which she might have exhibited toward 
the others. She had shrewdness enough 
to this diplomatic talents, and to 
fear them. If she gave him the audience 
he desired, she felt that all her own plan of 
action would be in danger. She could not 
scold and snarl at him, as she might have 
done with the less cautious and temperate 
Frank. She would, on the contrary, have 
to find excuses and apologies for her con- 
duct, and she was quite conscious of the 
difficulty of doing so. She was not ashamed 
of being tyrannical and unjust to her niece. 
Marian was accustomed to her humors, and 
need not wonder atthem. But she had been 
flattered by Everard Crawford’s skillfully 
implied respect for her opinion, and in re- 
turn had begun to value his. Therefore 
she shrank from a discussion with him in 
which she must certainly come off with so 
little credit. 

She again refused to see him now. Then 


he wrote to her, explaining the new plan for | 


enabling the young couple to marry, and 
representing the necessity of her assistance. 
Miss Gilmour was not given to letter writ- 
ing; she called in Marian to her help as 
usual, but she did not show her Everard’s 
letter. Marian wrote to her dictation, or 
rather, being given the substance of what 
Miss Gilmour wished to say, the secretary 
put it into fitting words. She had to write, 
too, as if from herself, though, of course, 
saying that she did so by her aunt’s direc- 
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tions, for Miss Gilmour disliked even having 
to sign her name, and Marian was so accus- 
tomed to conduct for her any correspondence 
which was necessary, that it seemed quite 
natural for her to begin her letter with the 
familiar phrase, —“1I am desired by my 
aunt to say, in rong! to your letter,” and so 
forth. What she did say was, that in the 
prveent state of Miss Gilmour’s health, she 
ound it impossible either to see Mr. Craw- 
ford or to hold any discussion with him, 
even by letter, on the subject he spoke of. 
The girl did not guess, as she wrote these 
brief sentences, sadly, indeed, but supposing 
that Everard had n merely proposing 
one of those discussions which she already 
knew to be useless, that she was signify- 
ing her aunt’s refusal to agree even to a 
compromise of the difficulty, —such a com- 
promise, too, as the Crawfords had a right 
to expect to be patiently considered. 

Everard’s patience failed him when he read 
her note. He had been sufficiently vexed and 
worried already by his wife’s obstinate ill- 
humor at the proposed plan. Ever since 
her squabble with y Augusta, Mrs. 
Eve had brooded sullenly over her 
mother-in-laws’s inconsiderate speech, and 
though a kind of reconciliation had taken 
place between them,—for Lady Augusta 
could never be made to take up or keep upa 
quarrel,—an angry bitterness still rankled 
in her heart, and gradually shaped itself in- 
to an obstinate Setemnipatian to oppose 
Marian’s marriage by every means in her 
power. She grew positively wretched when 
she found that her husband was exerting 
himself to forward the marriage, and she 
was rejoiced at Miss Gil- 
mour’s rejection of his mediation. Her ex- 
ultation annoyed him. “ Be quiet, Harriet!” 
he me sternly, as she sneeringly read 
and commented on Marian’s note. “I may 
have exposed myself, as you say, to this 
impertinence, by my interference; but, at 
all events, it does n’t become you to enjoy 
it, as youseem todo. I should like you to 
tell me, if you can, how we could have hit 
upon a better way of portioning off Frank, 
without burdening the estate more, than b 
letting him have this farm on the terms 
had fixed. But, of course, if Miss Gilmour 
will do nothing, I can’t afford to run the 
risk df a bad tenant, who has no kind of se- 
curity to offer. So, whether you’ve been 
right or not, I hope you ’ll keep these 

hes to yourself in future. You ’ve 
given us all trouble enough already with 
your senseless jealousy of Marian.” 

Poor Mrs. Everard, as she stared in 
amazement at this rebuke from her usually 
obsequious husband, be to think that 
sage influence was indeed to be her 

e, if it made even Everard turn against 
her. She made no reply, for she was cowed 


and startled by his change of manner; and 
his reproof seemed to have done good, for 
she now never spoke of Marian at all, and, 
much to the relief of Lady Augusta and 
Kate, shut herself up very much in her own 
room, where her long-suffering maid en- 
dured her society as best she could. 

It was on the day after she had sent off 
the letter to Everard that Marian again saw 
Frank. He had taken Miss Gilmour’s re- 
pulse of the last proposition more indiffer- 
ently than he would have done if the plan 
had been more agreeable to himself. Bu 
re he was willing to sacrifice a ool 
deal for Marian, he did not like to give up 
his profession, and he strongly objected to 
several of his brother’s sti ms Hae with re- 
gard to the offered farm. He had no objec- 
tions to take to farming, if it were necessary, 
and he was ready enough to work hard; but 
he did not enjoy the meee of having to 
submit to Everard’s interference and con- 
stant supervision. He would rather, he 
said, go out at once to the bush, and rough 
it there with Marian by themselves. But 
his mother’s entreaties and his affection for 
Marian prevailed, and he agreed to the 
scheme which was likely to please both of 
them most. On the whole, however, though 
he was a little vexed with the careless tone 
of Marian’s note, he was not very sorry to 
— himself at liberty to suggest something 
else. 

Marian was at work in the parlor. She 
hastily huddled aside the shirt she was 
making as he came in, and took up some- 
thing else. She knew by experience that 
their conversation was likely to flow more 
easily when she kept out of sight those 
labors which her aunt required from her. 
She had tried once to make a joke of them, 
and had called Frank to admire her skili as 
a needle-woman: but it would not do; and 
now the deftly made shirts, and the deli- 
cately stitched collars and wristbands, were 
always kept out of his way. It might have 
been wiser of her to have braved his jeal- 
ousy of them, for sometimes it only annoyed 
him more to know that she was only waitin 
for him to be gone to return to them wi 
increased zeal. But she was losing spirits 
for these lovers’ quarrels, and now 

only to keep him in good-humor. 

She looked up at him now, as he came in, 
with the patient, wearied smile which he 
now knew well. Somehow, it was begin- 
ning to irritate him; he would have been 
better pleased to find her in tears. 

“Come out with me, Marian, for five 
minutes, Put that sewing away. This 
room is suffocating. How can you sit 
here?” 

She laughed. “I’m used to it, Frank. 
I can breathe in it very well now. But I'll 
come with you to the door, —for five min 
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utes. I was out all this morning, and — 
I’m tired.” It was quite true. She was 
very tired. But she was flushed with the 
heat, and did not look ill. 
“You never used to be tired at Ellis- 
dean.” 
“Oh, yes, I was, sometimes. But come; 
I’m not too tired to take one little turn with 
u, only — come this way.” 


thiaking of,” said he gloomily, for he began 
to wonder what she would like. “Don’t 
you see that — if we are to marry — I must 
do something! If your aunt won’t come 
round 4 
“I don’t think there is any chance of 
that,” murmured Marian. 

“Well, then, what on earth would you 
have me do? I couldn’t afford to stay in 


“What! Down that abomipable little |.the army, without some help. You must 


avenue? I hate the sight of these dreary 
holly-bushes, and we shall be on the road in 
half a minute. Come along this path, 
toward Ellisdean.” 

“No, dear Frank, not that way.” 

“Pshaw! Why not? Is your aunt” — 

“She is taking a turn that way herself, 
and — Neil is with her.” 

“So he’s better, then? ” 

“Yes; he’s better. He’s able to be 
out.” 

“ And you were out this morning, I sup- 

He stopped. 

“| was at Whiteford this morning,” she 
replied with some impatience too; “I had 
shopping to do.” 

“Oh!” He looked at his watch. The 
five minutes were running away, and he had 
no more time to spend with her that morn- 


me Marian,” he said hastily, “ I ’ve come to 
ask you something. You wrote to Everard 
yesterday ” — 1 

“Yes; Aunt Sarah made me.” 

“I know. Never mind; it’s all right. 
I’m rather glad she won’t see him. But 
_e tome. What do you say to Austra- 

” 

“ Australia!” she exclaimed, shuddering, 
“Oh, no, no!” 

“Why do you sayno? What are you 
afraid of? Darling! did you not tell me 
once that you would go with me anywhere ?” 

“But not to Australia. I could n’t 
there.” She was thinking of Neil Gil- 
mour’s inclination to return there; and in 
her almost morbid dread of a meeting be- 
tween him and Frank, and in her own anxi- 
ety to be at a sufficient distance from him, 
she forgot that Australia might be big 
= to hold them all in peace. 

“You think it would be a rough life?” 
said Frank, disappointed. “ But what has 
come over you? You used to be strong 
and bright, and ready for anything. And — 
og don’t look as if you were ill, after all,” 

continued, gazing at her. “ What are 
you afraid of, dear? Why won’t you go 
there with me? We might manage to get 
ong pretty well if— if you would n’t mind 
roughing it a bit.” 

“It isn’t that. But it would n’t do. I 
should n’t like it. Besides, would they like 
it, — your father and all” — 


see that.” 

“Yes, yes; I see it.’ She became si- 
dent. 

“I may be ordered out to India. How 
could I take you there? How could we 
live in anything like decent comfort on 
what I have?” 

“No; it would never do.” 

“ But we might have some chance in Aus- 
tralia,” he went on impatiently, for her 
dreaming, abstracted tone provoked him. 
How coolly she seemed to take everything ! 
“TI would sell out, you know, and we could 
have something at least to start with, and 
my father would help us, Marian, won’t 
you think about it?” 

“Think about it! About going to Aus- 
tralia!” she said, starting. “Oh, no! don’t 
let us talk of that. At least,” she added hur- 
riedly, as she saw his vexed, surprised look, 
“let me think of it first. I — I don’t like the 
idea of it at all.” She hesitated again, 
questioning with herself whether she ought 
not to risk encountering some frowns and 
ill-bumor, and to tell him the true reason of 
her dislike to his plan. But she always 
shrank from mentioning Neil Gilmour’s 
name to him, and she had to —_ le a lit- 
tle with herself now before she cou ad do it. 

“That’s what I wan’t you to do,—to 
think of it,” he said, still looking doubtfull 
into her face. “You don’t suppose that 
care very much about going out there, leav- 
ing my profession, and my regiment, and 
home, and all! There’s some risk about 
it too, of course; I don’t mean you to for- 
get that. If I could see any other way 
open, if I could ask you to go with me to 
India, supposing that we’re sent there, it 
would be different. But I can’t do that; 
I know it would be folly. I suppose, as 
things are, there’s nothing for it but Aus- 
tralia, or New Zealand, or South America, 
or the Cannibal Islands, — would you 4 
fer them? You can choose what you like 
best, only my people, you see, have rather 
a prejudice against places where one runs a 
fair chance of being killed and eaten. You 
can think about it, though. Good-by now; 
I must be off, and I know you want to get 
back to your stitching. Stay, — look here ; 
I’m going off tomorrow on duty for a day 
or two, so I sha’ n’t be coming back to both- 


“It’s what you would like that I’m 


er you here for some — ou Il write to 
me, though. Write to Ellisdean, for I don’t 
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know yet what other address to give 
“Yes, Frank. Are you realiy— reall 
willing to leave the army? 


“*-= “ou are quite, guéte willing ?” 


Good-by, love; you ’ll think of my plan?” 


y|comes to the same thing. 
Oh, are you 


“ Well—no; I can’t say I’m quite will- 
ing. But I’m willing to marry you, which 
I must go, 


Good-by, good-by, darling; I have n’t an- 
other mument to stay.” 


Ty the summer-time, 
In the —_ of June, 
Song and beauty rule our chime, 

For the world is all 1n tune. 


Say, with music free from care, 


Month of roses, we love thee.” 
On high hills and valleys 
Mystic rapture scene; 


MONTH OF ROSES. 


And the notes of singing birds 


Draw us to thy em! 
we learn those potent words 
That shail give us might and grace 
To unveil affection’s fire, 
And create a joy tobe _ 
Sweeter than our best desire: 


b winter of 186— I spent in Baltimore, 
having charge of some enginering work 
there ; and late one gloomy November after- 
noon, as I was going by a cross-cut from 
my Office to my hotel, I read the words at 
the head of this sketch from a little tin si 
hanging on the front of a very shabby 
house. “Maurice Clare, Artist,” I said 
half aloud, and involuntarily I paused to 
scrutinize the sign closer as if its scratched 
face could tell me more of itself and owner. 
It certainly was a novel announcement to 
meet in that part of the city, and, although 
the antipodes of a sentimental or romantic 
man, I yielded to the temptation of circum- 
stance, and let my fancy loose to sketch the 
sible owner of. that square of tin, Was 
e, as the gentle-sounding name implied, 
an unfortunate scion of the old-time aristoc- 
racy, condemned thus to earn his bread and 
raiment? and immediately there rose before 
me the picture of a tall, slender youth, with 
ow hair falling back from a broad, white 
w, bending over a canvas upon which 
forms of beauty grew beneath his 


“MAURICE CLARE, ARTIST.” 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


long, pale fingers. Unconsciously I became 
so Sbsorbed with this fancy that I believe 
I would have entered the house to 
see my Guido, had he not been, by one of 
those incomprehensible freaks of the brain, 
suddenly eliminated by an equally real vis- 
ion of a red-headed youth, who in checkered 
shirt-sleeves, and gayly colored cravat, was 
coloring photographs. The change was so 
absurd, and yet so undeniable, poke’, 
that I burst intoa roar of laughter, and 
hurried on, to the intense disgust of several 
small port, who apparently thought that a 
harmless lunatic was about to give them a 
free exhibition. 

I reached my hotel without further ad- 
venture, and having disposed of a comfor- 
table dinner, I was enjoying my cigar, when 
my door opened, and Lee. Claxton, the only 
intimate friend I owned in Baltimore, en- 
tered, and with him came the memory that 
I was to make my @éd#¢ that evening, un- 
der his sponsorship, at Mrs, Fitz Hugh's 
soirée. 1 jumped up, and anticipating his 
disgust by expressing my surprise at the 
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lateness of the hour, I made a hasty toilet, 
and in ashort time we were en route for 
the scene of gayety. 

The Fitz Hugh mansion was on Monu- 
ment Street, almost beneath the shadow of 
that noble shaft. It was the old typical Bal- 
timore mansion, spacious and lofty. The 
old-time negro opened the door at our ring, 
and waved us up the broad stairway, and 
on our descent ushered us into the saloon, 
where Mrs, Fitz Hugh, an elegant lady of 
the “ true blue,” received us with the grace- 
ful, cordial Aauteur of her caste. It was 
quite late. The dancing had begun, and 
after paying our devoirs, ton and I with- 
drew from the crowd to watch the dan- 
cers, and admire the galaxy of Baltimore 


youth and beauty that was flitting before us. , 


“Come,” said Claxton, after ten or fifteen 
minutes had oe “this is slow work. 
Might as well staid in your room. You 
have not forgotten how to dance, Fred?” 

“No,” 1 replied, “But wait a minute. 
Who is that ?’ 

My question referred to a lady passing, 
i Ghom he had just bowed, and who was 
the queen of every beauty, she centre dia- 
mond of the cluster. Tall, and graceful as 
a Juno, with complexion clear and colorless 
as amber, dark, eonp, wondrous eyes, and 
a mass of blue-black hair wound around the 
small Greek head like a royal coronet, she 
looked like some sculptor’s dream warmed 
to life. My question was quick and eager, 
for the woman’s beauty fairly dazzled me. 
Claxton appreciated my sentiments, and az- 
swered with indifference, 

“That? Why, Mrs. Clare.” 

“Mrs. Clare,” I echoed dolefully. “Then 
I suppose that fellow with her has the 
honor to be be Mr. Clare.” 

“ By no means. Don’t look so disconso- 
late. She has the good fortune to be a 
widow. Do you wish to be presented ?” 

“By all means ; granting it is possible.” 

“T'll see.” Claxton left me, and returned 
in afew minutes, saying, — 

_ “T’ ve got your passport. Come along.” 

And a few minutes later I stood before the 
superb creature, the formalities of presenta- 
tions over, and Claxton gone off with a 
friend. 

I am not naturally a bashful man, and 
the social training that I have received has 
been admirably calculated to choke any la- 
tent modesty in my disposition; but for the 
first few moments that I stood by Mrs. 
Clare I could not command one coherent 
thought, and I uttered an almost audible 
“Thank God!” when she opened the con- 
yersation with the trite remark, — 

“Mr. Claxton tells me you are a stranger 
in Baltimore, Mr. Chase.’ 

Oh, blest power of the human voice! 
few common-place words gathered 


my scattered faculties, and made me master 
of my tongue. 

“Yes,” I replied, “if my residence here 
be measured by time, not feelings.” 

She smiled. 

“ You like our city, then.” 

“Indeed Ido. It has been my fate to 
stay in most of our native cities, and in 
many of the European, but in none of them 
have I ever felt the warm, home-like wel- 
come that I have here.” 

“Thank you. I am Dawe to hear you say 
so. Weare both proud and jealous of our 
city, and a stranger can take no straighter 
road to our esteem than to speak highly of 
it. But, Mr. Chase, as the old song goes, 
things are ndt as they were; you should 
have known us before the war.” 

“I suppose that has made a great differ- 
ence.” 

“ Indeed it has. It is like turning off the 
light of a full chandelier, and substituting 
one puny jet.” 

“ You were here during the war?” 

“No;” and her face clouded slightly. 
“T was spared that. I left for Europe just at 
the outbreak.” 

“Then you have spent considerable time 
abroad.” 

“Oh, yes! I lived there eight years.” 

Here was a point of sympathy at once, 
for I also had spent a great deal of time on 
the other side, and in a few minutes we 
were again in spirit across the broad Atlan- 
tic, and going over old familiar scenes. 
Mrs. Clare talked well, displaying an appre- 
ciative discrimination that was wonderful in 
a woman; and thus time flew by on such 
fairy wings that it seemed scarcely ten 
minutes from my introduction till the band 
struck up the march for supper. Fortu- 
nately Mrs. Clare was disengaged, and 
accepting my arm we went through the sa- 
loon into the spacious dining hall, where 
the table, flashing with crystal and silver, 
fairly groaned beneath the delicacies of the 


season. Fate, and the crowd together, - 


pushed us into a corner, directly opposite 
which hung a fair chromo of “ Beatrice 
Cenci.” I observed it at once, and at the 
same instant, from some incomprehensible 
cause, there rose before my fancy’s eye the 
old tin sign, “ Maurice Clare, Artist,” fol- 
lowed by the hero of the checkered shirt; 
and again I burst out laughing. Mrs. Clare 
lookea in haughty astonishment. 

“I beg pardon,” said I hastily, “but a 
most absurd recollection crossed my mind, 
suggested by that ‘ Beatrice.’” 

“Indeed! May I ask what it was?” 

“ Certainly, but I’m afraid it will seem 
very simple and pointless when told, for it 
was only a shabby tin sign bearing the title 
‘ Artist,’ that I saw on a house down-town 


this afternoon,” 
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“Some humble devotee of art, I pre- 
sume.” 


“ Yes; and there is where my amusement 
came in; for after a futile attempt to ideal- 
ize him into amodern Guido I finally gave 
him a red-head and resigned him to photo- 
graphy. But”— I stopped short, and an 
indescribable feeling swept over me. 

“ But what?” she asked with a smile. “I 
am beginning to be amused.” 

But I still halted; and at last faintly 
stammered, — 

“Why, I just remembered that his name 
is the same as yours: ‘Maurice Clare, 
Artist.’ ” 

Mrs. Clare held a glass of wine in her 
hand. It did not tremble, but I saw a dull, 

y palor spread over her colorless face. 
second passed, and then, raising the glass, 
she drained it at a single draught, and said 
in a voice or steady, but hard and 
clear as a bell, — 

“ Quite a coincidence to meet two persons 
of the same name in one day, and at the 
antipodes, too. In what street did you say 
you found this adorer of the muses? ” 

“ Allensdale, near the depot.” 

“Certainly not a rap savory or romantic 
spot; but who can fetter the course of 
genius? Perhaps ere long the artistic 
world is to be convulsed by a ‘ new depart- 
ure’ in the shape of locomotive and freight- 
car studies.” 

Her voice and her laugh as she finished 
were both natural and musical, and irresistibly 
the ripple of the latter drove off my un- 
oo feelings ; and Claxton joining us 
a few moments later with a friend, our 
téte @ téte was broken up, not to be resumed 

iin that evening ; in fact, I did not see 

rs. Clare again, till I was bidding my host- 
ess good-night, when she gave me a fare- 
well smile as she passed through the hall to 
her carriage. 

A week passed from the sofrée. I.called 
on Mrs. Clare, and our acquaintance bid 
fair to ripen into friendship. I found her 
even more charming at home than in the 
ball-room. I had met many beautiful and 
accomplished women, both at home and 
abroad, but among them all there was none 
that understood the art of being charming 
so perfectly as she; in short, she possessed 
that rare accomplishment among women, 
the power to a what she attracted. I 
was thinking in this strain the morning af- 
ter my call, when I received a note request- 
ing my immediate presence at the office. 
I went at once, and found that the business 
was only a few details in regard to some 
drawings which occupied about half an hour. 
This done, I lounged about the office a 
short time, and then, as it was still early, 
went out for a walk, and in a short time 
stood once more before the sign “ Maurice 


Clare, Artist.” 1 rity and looked at it 
with a smile, thinking how the re! little 
square had become almost an old friend; 
and when the idea came, why not make the 
acquaintance a reality? The sign was an 
invitation to all to come. I acted upon the 
thought at once, and a minute later I was 
asking a round-eyed child if I could see Mr, 
Clare, and was answered, — 

“You mean the gentleman on the third 
floor? Yes, sir. Go up three pairs of 
stairs, and knock at the first door, and he 
will come.” 

“Truly, the beginning was not encoura- 
ging, and unpleasantly favored the photo- 
graphy theory ; but I followed the directions, 
ir knocked at the indicated door. A si- 
lence followed, then a. light step, and the 
next second the door opened, and before 
me stood my first ideal, a tall, slender man, 
with deep, blue eyes, a pale, broad brow, 
and light brown hair waving over it. I ‘have: 
already stated that I am not easily disturbed | 
or embarrassed, but this sight was so totally 
unexpected that I just stared at it till he 
called me to myself by politely asking my | 
business. 

“Mr. Clare, the artist, at home?” 1 
asked. 

“TI am he,” he replied, as I knew he 
would. 

“TI beg pardon for intruding, but I was 
attracted by your sign, and thought that if 
you have no objection I would like to look 
over your studio.” 

He stepped back with a bitter smile. 
“Thanks, sir; but visitors are such an 
unusual honor to me that I fear my studio,” 
with scathing emphasis in the word, “is but 
prepared to receive you. Neverthe 
ess, enter!” He threw open the door, and 
disclosed a bare, dreary-looking room, in 
the middle of which stood an easel, support 
ing an unfinished landscape, while scattered 
around were empty canvases, loose draw- 
ings, and shabby models. A few pieces, 
mostly Swiss and Italian views, hung on the 
wall, and a number of others s on the 
floor. 

“ An enticing array,” said he bitterly, as 
I looked on the desolate scene with a sur- 
prise I could not conceal. “ Well,” he con- 
tinued, “look as long as you please, for I 
don’t think you will care to come again, 
Excuse me, ie I must go to work. The 
Dutch grocer on the corner has promised to 
buy this picture if I make the trees very 
green, and the cows correspondingly red.” 

He took up his brush and began to paint, 
and I went slowly through the room. The 
pictures on the wall were mostly scenes 
with which I was familiar, and all were 
good, so good that I was astonished, and 
re considerable time studying them. 

inishing them at last, I turned to those on 
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the floor, which I found not so good, many 
of them being portraits of not very beautiful 
originals. ere were, however, some fair 
copies among them. One of St. Cecilia I 
was quite charmed with, and carried to a 
better light to study closer, and when I at 
last stooped to put it back, I overturned a 
small canvas that stood near it, half buried 
ina pile of rubbish. It fell face up, and I 
bent to raise it; but the artist was before 
me, and, snatching it up, he plunged it back 
into the heap, but not before I had seen and 
recognized the face of Mrs. Clare. 

“T beg pardon,”. said I. “I was very 
awkward. I hope” — 

“It is of no consequence,” he interrupted 
coldly. “ Each one has his foible. Pray 
continue your examination, if, indeed, you 
are not too weary,” and with ashy face and 
tightly closed lips, he turned to his easel, 
and began to paint rapidly. I watched him 
covertly a few minutes, and then, acting 
from a sudden impulse, said, — 

“Sir, I see you paint portraits; would 
you attempt mine?” 

He stopped his work, looked at me a 
minute, and then with a scathing sneer 
asked, 

“Is that intended for a delicate offer of 
charity, sir?” 

The blood rushed to my face at this, and 
my first impulse was to leave the room, 
then and forever, but experience has taught 
me that first impulses are seldom correct, 
and curbing my wrath I replied coldly, — 

“T leave that to you, sir, as you certainly 
know best the value of your work.” 

Again he wey me a close, fixed look; 
and then his face softened; and extending 
his hand to me he said in an unsteady 
voice, — 

“Pardon my rudeness, sir; but, in truth, 
Iso seldom meet a gentleman: now that I 
have forgotten both how to treat one, and 
that I was once one myself.” 

Bitter, bitter sadness rang in his last 
words, I grasped his hand with a fervor un- 
usual to myself, and, without waiting for a 
reply that I would have found hard to make, 
he continued, — 

“T will be most happy to paint your por- 
trait, sir, and I confess that the chance is 
very acceptable to me. When will it be 
a for you to give the first sit- 

ng 

“ Any time that you are at leisure.” 

Again the sneer crept around his lips, but 
Stopping it, he said, — 

“ Let it be tomorrow, at ten.” 

“Yery well,” and having no excuse to 
5 J longer, I left. 

accomplished my walk back to the hotel 
in an unusually short time, for I have a habit 
of accommodating my physical movements to 
my mental activity, and that morning my 


mind worked hard on the knotty problem 
that had been given it, Who was this 
Maurice Clare? and what link connected 
him to the beautiful widow? That there 
was one I was sure; the name, her sudden 
lor, and above all that portrait, in which 
could not be mistaken. There was some 
deep mystery between them, and I would 
not rest till I solved it. True, I was viola- 
ting the eleventh commandment, for which I 
had great respect ; but I was also a firm be- 
liever in anti-accidentalism; nothing could 
canes without a purpose, and if it were not 
right for me to unravel this skein these loose 
ends would not have been cast into m 
hands. I would work on it till I mastere 
it, or it me. 

I had no engagement that evening, and 
spent it alone in my room till about nine, 
when Claxton came in. Claxton knew 
every one and everything, and for more 
than an hour he gave me a social stream of 
social news, when I suddenly stopped him 
with the question, — 

“ Claxton, who is Mrs. Clare?” 

It certainly was rather a peculiar question ; 
and, as is usual in such cases, he answe 
with the echo, to which I replied, — 

“ Yes, that is what I said. Can you tell 
me?” 

“Tell you? why, of course I can; but I 
think it rather a peculiar question to come 
from you, my boy. From outward and visi- 
ble signs I should say that you” — 

“Oh, bosh! Throw that stuff out. An- 
swer my question if you will; if not, say so, 
and let the subject drop.” 

“ Oh, if you are as earnest as that I ’ll tel’ 
you, of course, as any one could, for we 
don’t have people in our society with any 
mystery about them. It may be attractive, 
but it is undeniably demoralizing. Mrs. 
Clare at present is Mrs. Clare. She was a 
Miss Calvert, an orphan heiress, and the 
ward of her paternal uncle, James Calvert. 
When just of age she married Mr. Clare. 
They went abroad at once, and remained 
there for ten years, during which time she 
became a widow. She remained in Euro 
during her mourning, and returned to Balti- 
more about two years ago. Since then any 
one can give you her record. Is the state- 
ment satisfactory?” 

I replied with the question, — 

What was her husband’s name?” 

MW an Clare. He was not from New 
York, I believe, but a gentleman in the 
highest sense. It was a pure love match, 
and she was very much broken down by his 
loss, Again, is the report satisfactory ?” 

“ Yes,” I replied, meaning just the reverse 
of what this monosyllable implied, for 
though I could not, for my right hand, have 
told what I expected and wanted Claxton 
to say, I felt this was nothing like it. 
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“She is a magnificent woman,” continued 
he, as he slowly knocked the askes from his 
cigar. “Half the masculine population of 
Baltimore has been at her feet since her 
widowhood, but she is either still true to 
the memory of Clare, or content with her 

t matrimonial experience, for she has 
turned coldly from all. By the way, Chase, 
I really think that she has looked with a 
trifle more than usual favor on you. Who 
knows! Perhaps Fate has selected you for 
the lucky man!” 

His words and tone annoyed me; hurt 
me with the dull pain that one feels as he 
sees a dear, half-formed hope fade away in- 
to the impossible. 

“Don’t be an idiot,” I retorted. 

He whistled, and as I did not prove a 
very entertaining host, he soon after took 
his departure. 

The next day, according to appointment, 
I made my first sitting to Maurice Clare. 
It was short and uneventful. Mr. Clare 
was polite and gentlemanly, but he attended 
steadily to his work; and as some unex- 
pected business had transpired for me since 
the day before, I did not attempt to lengthen 
my call. For the following ten days I was 
very busy, and only found time for two 
hurried sittings, which were duplicates of 
the first. I had seen Mrs. Clare during 
this time but once, and that was for only a 
few moments at a reception, where only the 
usual society small talk passed-between us. 
At the end of two weeks I was again at 
comparative leisure, and my first move was 
to call on Mr. Clare. I arrived rather ear- 
lier than the usual hour, and found the door 
of the studio partly open. I rapped lightly, 
but received no reply, and thinking he 
ga be out I pushed the door open, But I 
did not enter, for by the easel stood Clare 
and a fair-haired woman, so deeply engaged 
in low conversation that a dark-eye Sey 
about five years old was smearing the colors 
on Clare’s palette unnoticed. The creak of 
the hinges aroused them. Clare turned 
quickly with a dark frown, and the woman, 
seizing the child, disappeared through an- 
other door. I knew by Clare’s face that he 
was going to say something unpleasant, and 
to stop it I exclaimed eagerly, — 

“ Pray excuse me, sir. I did not intend 
to intrude; but the door stood open, and as 
no one answered my knock I thought the 
room was empty.” 

The frown still’ rested on his face, but 
none but a boor could have refused this ex- 
planation, and Maurice Clare was certainly 
a gentleman, and he replied, — 

“It is of no consequence. You startled 
me a little,” with a laugh. “ My nerves are 
as susceptible as a woman’s. You are come 
for a sitting?” 

I assented, and he at once began prepara- 


tions. I was very much —— with my- 
self, him, and everything in fact, for this 
morning I had resolved to make some 
ground in his acquaintance, at least, and his 
air said, ‘only business,’ in a most discour- 
agingly plain manner. Swallowing my dis- 
appointment the best I could I took my seat, 
and before my ill-nature had abated the 
least I was again in the street apostrophiz 
ing myself as an idiot for meddling with 
what was none of my business. I walked 
on rapidly, vowing to present the portrait to 
some collection of curiosities when com- 
leted, and then wash my hands forever of 
th Clares, till my gloomy meditations 
where suddenly brought to a close by seeing 
Mrs. Clare’s ib. draw up at the curb, 
and that lady signal me to go to her. In 
an instant the horizon cleared, and I was at 
her side, all smiles and sunshine, while she 
was saying, — 

“Iam so glad to meet you, Mr. Chase, 
for I give an impromptu soirée this even- 
ing, and as you are one of the elect I want 
to add to my card, which went this morning, 
that this all.im rtant business must step 
aside for once, for I will take no excuse.” 

“Thanks, Mrs. Clare. I shall certainly 
attend, and I am happy to add that for the 

resent business is effectually laid. M 
Leadest work now is to know how to opal 
my time.” 

“ Unfortunate creature, how pitilessly Fate 
bowls you between the antipodes. Sha’n’t 
I play ‘ good fairy’ this morning and fill up 
a few hours for you? I have yet some dis- 
tance to drive, and as I ama little out of 
humor with myself you may go with me, if 
you will promise to be good and restore me 
to my self-esteem.” 

“Thank you. The task is so easy and 
delightful that I know I must succeed.” 
And a moment later I was seated by her 
side, rolling away. 

“T was thinking,” said she, first breaking 
the silence that almost always follows a 
change of action, “I was thinking, just as I 
met you, of that amusing story you told me 
of your artist; I shall give him to you by 
right of discovery, and 1 was wondering if 
ou had learned anything more of him. 

ave you ?” 

I almost jumped from my seat. Here 
was the thing that I had been racking my 
brains to get at put at my disposal without 
an effort. Mrs, Clare had looked straight 
ahead as she asked the question, but her 
voice was firm and clear, much more so than 
mine was, when, after a second’s hesitation, 
I managed to say, — 

“Indeed, I have. My curiosity was so 
aroused that I stormed the fortress.” 

“Ah! What did you find? The head 


redder and the cravat oe eee than you. 
er eyes sud- 


fancied them?” She turn 
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denly to mine as she spoke, and looked 
steadily into them as J answered, — 

“No. Mrs, Clare, I found that rare 
thing in life, — an ideal realized.” 

Her eyes still looked into mine, but with a 
half-vacant stare, as if a curtain were being 
slowly let down between their brilliant irises 
and the avenue that leads to the soul. 

“How?” she asked. 

“] found a refined pontienan, with the 
broad, pale brow, light-brown hair and deep 
blue eyes of my hero; but, O Mrs. Clare, so 
much more worn and broken by toil and 
poverty, than even I had fancied him, that 
my heart sickened over my triumph.” 

The ghastly pallor I had seen before 
swept over her face again; but still her 

was unflinching. 

“Poor fellow! Has he talent?” 

“Talent? Yes: 1 think I may say genius. 
By the way! I had just come from him 

’ win I met you. He is doing my portrait.” 

“Indeed! You must bring it to me when 
finished. You say he is poor?” 

$0; so r, that I fear he often goes hun- 

feed his wife and child.” 
he strange pallor disappeared from 
Mrs. Clare’s face, and the only tinge of 
color I had ever seen there swept over it 
like a crimson wave, while her great eyes 
fairly blazed. 
“Wife! child!” she gasped, and then 
ressing her hand to her brow she sank 
Back wearily on her cushions, saying, — 

“ Pray pardon me, Mr. Chase, but I am not 
at all well this morning: in truth, I should 
not have come out. Please give the order 
home.” 

I obeyed. 

Mrs, Clare sat pale and silent on the 
cushions all the way home; but when the 
carriage stopped at her doot she aroused 
herself, and looking at me with a shadow of 
her old smile, said, — 

“Do not look.so distressed, Mr. Chase. 
I assure you this is nothing, only a faint- 
ness I am thoroughly accustomed to. I 
shall be perfectly well this evening. Good- 
by till then, for of course you will come 
now, to see if I am still alive.” She gave 
me her hand, and I could feel it strike chill 
through her glove. 

“ Good-by,” I said briefly, and left her. 

I went at once to my hotel, and there I 
found a note addressed in a strange, female 
hand awaiting me. There was nothing un- 
usual in the note, for 1 was in constant re- 
ceipt of invitations, but this one did not 
seem to have a festive appearance, and it 
was with more than usual eagerness that I 
broke the seal, and read, — 

“Mr. Chase: Please come to Mr. Clare at 
once. He is seriously ill.” 

These few, word were all; no signature 

21 


or anything to tell the writer, but I knew it 


| was the fair-haired woman I had thought 


his wife. Who was she? If his wife, why 
had she not signed herself so? and for the 
first time a suspicion crept over me, that al- 
most froze me by its blackness, and the 
weight of conviction that it carried. But 
this was no time to yield to thoughts or fan- 
cies. The man was ill; I must go to him, 
and, calling a carriage, I soon reached the 
house. The street door stood open, and I 
went directly up to the studio, which also 
was open. lI entered, Everything stood as 
I had last seen it, excepting that a palette 
and brush lay on the floor _ my portrait, 
as though just dropped from their owner’s 
hand. I stood a moment doubting what 
was best to do next, when 1 observed the 
closed door through which the child and 
woman had gone, and I knocked on it. It 
was opened immediately by her. Her face 
was very pale, and her eyes red, but both 
lighted when she saw me, 

“Iam so glad,” she whispered. “I feared 
you might not come. Come in.” 

I entered, and she led the way across the 
room toa low couch, upon which lay the’ 
form of Maurice Clare. At first I thought 
him sleeping, but his heavy breathing, and 
the deep flush upon his face, at once told 
me that it was not “nature’s sweet. re- 
storer ” that held him. I stooped and felt 
his pulse, while she whispered, — 

“He fell in a swoon by his easel, very 
socn after you left, and he has been this way 
ever since. Do you think him very ill?” 

I shook my head, for 1 dared not say what 
I thought, and asked, — 

“ Has a physician seen him?” 

“No, sir.” And then with a bitterness 
that startled me, it was so like the sick man, 
she added, “ Physicians are luxuries seldom 
enjoyed by us paupers.” 

“Watch till I come back,” said I, and 
without another word I left for a doctor. 
Fortunately one lived close at hand, and, 
still more fortunately, he was worthy of his 
profession, and in a few minutes I was back 
with him by the sick man. He examined 
Clare carefully,and his verdict was what I 
expected. The swoon was the result of long 

hysical and mental strain, which h 

rought him to the verge of brain fever. 
Careful treatment might drive it off, but he 
considered the case desperate. The woman 
heard him with a face as pale, as passion- 
less as stone, and when he finished turned 
away without a word. He drew me aside, 
and said, — 

“ You are his friend?” 

I assented. 

“T will not try to conceal that the case is 
desperate, but I believe the old adage, ‘ while 
life, there is hope.’ Follow. my directions 
explicitly, and trust to God for the rest.” 
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He then gave me his orders, and left, say- 
ing he would call again soon; and the wo- 
man and I our watch. For about an 
hour Clare lay perfectly motionless and si- 
lent, when, at the end of that time, he began 
to toss and mutter. She bent over him, and 
laid her hand on his brow, and as she 
touched him he called distractedly, — 


“ Isabel.” 
It rang through the room like a wail, and 
as though struck, and 


she started 
moaned, — 

“ Maurice! Maurice! In God’s name 
don’t say that! It kills me!” 

The cry was wild <> to pierce even 
his locked brain, and perhaps it did, for he 
did not utter another coherent word. The 
day waned, and evening fell. Clare still lay 
the same. The doctor called in, and 
said there would probably be no change be- 
fore the morning. -At eight o'clock he 
seemed to be sleeping more heavily, and for 
the first time I thought of my engagement 
with Mrs. Clare. "Humanity se to 

out inst my keeping it; but an in- 
stiact to go. I de- 
bated a few minutes. Clare seemed to slee 
still heavily, and the woman sat staring fixed- 
ly at him. Surely she could watch for a few 
hours. I yielded to the instinct, and left 


them, and an hour later I stood in Mrs. 

Clare’s drawing-room, and saw her moving 

among her guests, pone beautiful as ever, 
the 


without a trace of the morning’s illness. 

“ You are late,” said she in her greeting. 
“I feared you had failed me.” 

“No; I would not do that; but it has 
been a race with time and fate.” 

“Indeed! May I ask how?” 

I hesitated. After what I had seen, and 
with that dark suspicion that seemed to 
grow stronger each minute, was it not brutal 
to tell her then, with the long evening be- 
fore her? I was about to evade the ques- 
tion, but the same instinct held me, if I let 
this chance a I might not have another, 
and come what might, I felt she ought to 
ane and I answered as carelessly as pos- 
sible, — 

“Oh, it is the artist again. He is becom- 
ing our chief object of interest now.” 

© my surprise she laughed lightly. “It 
really seems so. What now?” 

I told her the story as briefly as possible. 
She listened calmly, without a change of 
color, and at the end expressed her sympa- 
thy with no more emotion than a kind- 
hearted woman would show. I was simply 
amazed. 

“Poor man!” she continued. “Is he 
raving?” 

“No,” I replied; and then came the 
give the case the best test,” 
and I added,“I mean he is not violent. 
He mutters almost constantly, but he has 


only said one coherent word, and that is 
* Isabel.’ ” 

“Isabel!” sounded as if by echo, as an 
_— of Mrs. Clare’s touched her arm, and 
said, — 

“A friend wishes to see you, my dear.” 
She turned and left me, but I had learned 
her name was Isabel. What could it mean? 
The evening passed. I did not speak with 
Mrs. Clare again; in fact, I did not care to, 
and it was with an unpleasant half dread 
that I sought her to make my adieux. I 
might have spared my conscience. I found 
her as brilliant as ever; and when I gave as 
excuse for my early departure, my engage- 
ment with Clare, she merely said, — 

“You are very kind. I hope you will find 
him better.” And thus I left her. 

I hurried to my room, and changed ye | 
evening dress for one more suitable. 
started for” my night’s watch. My way la 
past Mrs. Clare’s house, and by the time } 
reached it it was all dark, except one light 
that streamed from her window. I paused 
a minute and looked up, half expecting to 
see the image of a bowed, yarn | woman 
on the curtain; but no, all was clear a 
cruelly bright. I resumed my way, an 
walked quickly, till I came nearer the monu- 
ment whose dark shadow lay like a black 
abyss before me, when suddenly I saw a 
muffled female form come out of the shade 
and pass rapidly on. The fact of a woman’s 
being there alone, at that time of night, was 
in itself remarkable; but what astonished 


‘| me most was the resemblance the form bore 


to Mrs. Clare. I started after it rapidly, 
and the form also increased its pace, but 
my long strides were obliged to gain, and in 
twenty yards I had overtaken it, and stood 
face to tace with Mrs. Clare! Her first im- 
i was to fly, but checking that she stood 
ooking at me as defiantly as a lioness at 
bay, and I almost cowering before her could 
only ejaculate, — 

“ Mrs, Clare!” 

“Yes,” said she quickly, “it is I; and 
now that your curiosity is satisfied, allow 
me to pass.” She made an effort to do so, 
but I had recovered myself by: this time, 
and putting out my hand, I stopped her, say- 
ing, — , 

“ Mrs. Clare of course your confidence is 
your own, and I would not be so base as to 
take from circumstances what your free will 
withholds ; but, believe me, if I can serve 
you, you may command and trust me till 
death.” 

“Thank you; but I will only use the 
right to ask you once more to let me pass.” 

“Pardon me, but I cannot. You may de- 
cline my offered help, but manhood forbids 
that I should leave you unprotected in the 
street at this hour.” She was silent, and 
taking courage I continued, — 
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“ Whatever is the mystery that connects 
with this man is your own affair alone ; 
Put 1 believe if you would only trust me I 
could help you.” 
I received no reply, but I could see that 
she shook violently. I took her hand that 
hung pale and shining in the moonlight. It 
was cold and lifeless as a hand of stone. 
I bent over her and said softly, — 
“ Speak, Mrs, Clare. Tell me what I can 


do for you.” 

Years have passed since that night, but a 
thousand could not dim the recollection of 
that scene. The tall monument towering 


black above us, the dark houses frowning 


on either side, and the pale, waning moon,. 


that shed its cold gray light into the silent 
street, where that stricken woman stood 
struggling with her mighty agony. Shudder 
after shudder passed over her, but, at last, 
are her hands tightly on her breast, she 
said, — 

“Mr. Chase, I will, I must trust you! 
Take me to him! But,” and she grasped 
my arm like a vise, “as you hope to have a 

ure wife’s love, do not let me see her. 
The sight would scorch my brain!” 

I drew her to me as I would a sister. 
Poor woman! Poor wife! Where was the 
help I had promised? What could mortal 
help do to lighten the fatal fact that lay be- 
fore her? 

Through what depth of torture had I 
dragged her in the last few weeks! and 
through what must she drag herself, till all 
was buried in the grave! Tears that were 
no disgrace to manhood rose to my eyes as 
1 stood supporting her shivering form. 
But this was no time for weakness or falter- 
~ Nm drawing her arm through mine, I 
Sal — 


“Come, Mrs. Clare, let us go.” 

We walked a few squares, and then we 
fortunately met a carriage. I stopped it, 
and getting in we were soon at the house in 
Albemarle Street. As the carriage halted, 
Mrs. Clare rose from her seat, and asked, — 

“ Are we there ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, and for the first time 
thought of the difficulty I had before me. 
How to get that woman out of my friend’s 
way! To ask her to retire, while the wife 
should visit her husband, was an indignity I 
_ Would never submit to, and how could I 
get her away? I looked at my watch. It 
was nearly two. Perhaps I might induce 
her to retire. With this faint hope I opened 


the carriage door. Mrs. Clare seemed to 
read my thoughts, and resumed her seat, 
saying, — 


“T will wait here till you come for me.” 

And bidding the driver remain, I left her. 
I found but little change in Clare. He still 
slept. The woman was watching him, and 


heavy. I made m excuses for being so late, 


and then insisted upon her retiring. She 
objected at first, but seeing there was really 
no need of more than one watcher, she 
finally consented, and withdrew to a small 
room opening off this one. I waited about 
ten minutes, and then stole softly down to 
where, out in the dark and cold, was waiting 
the woman who bad the holiest right to be at 
that bedside. I opened the carriage door, 
and whispered, 

“ Come, all is ready.” And without an- 
‘other word, we went up those three dark 
pairs of stairs to the studio, I paused at 
the on of the bedroom, but she whis- 
pered, 

“ Do not stop! Goon!” 

I opened the door, and the wron wife 
stood before the prostrate form of her hus- 
band. Fora moment she was still, so still 
that I was alarmed, then she stretched out 
her hands, and with one deep sob staggered 
_across the room, fell on her knees beside the 
couch, and throwing her arms around her 
husband, lay as silent and motionless as he. 
It was a scene too sacred for stranger’s 
eyes, and I stole softly out into the studio 
to wait. Five minutes of deathlike silence 
followed, and then a sound, half shriek, half 
moan, broke on the air. I rushed to the 
bedroom. The inner door was open, and 
in it, with blanched face and distended eyes, 
stood the other Woman. Mrs. Clare sprang 
to her feet. The eyes of the two women 
met, and then the words, — 

“Emily!” 

“Isabel!” 

“ Emily!” 

“Isabel!” rang through the room, and 
Emily tottered forward, and fell at Mrs. 
Clare’s feet. I stood frozen with indigna- 
tion and fear, expecting that the outraged 
wife would spurn her, But she stood mo- 
tionless as a marble statue, while the woman 
at her feet pleaded, — 

“ Forgive me, Isabel, that I may ask God 
to. I have done it all. Maurice has been 
true as steel. He found me deserted and in 
poreey in Paris. In my pride and shame 

made him swear to keep my secret from 
you. You discovered that he visited me, 
and were justly indignant, but still 1 would 
not let him tell. That fatal day he left to 
follow a trace of my husband, The search _ 
proved in vain, like the rest, but when he 
returned you were gone. He was almost 
mad with grief, and would have followed 
you, and told all, but you had concealed 
your destination so completely that not a 
trace could he find to follow. Oh those 
fearful days! His wild grief and despair, 
and the reproaches that he heaped upon 
me! and to which I dared not reply. At 


I saw with delight that her eyes were very 


length the violence of his grief was checked, 
ond he settled into a gloomy, bitter melan- 
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choly. In this state of mind he learned 
that you had announced his death, and were 
happy in your widowhood, and then pride 
did the rest. O Isabel! I have wronged 
you deeply, but God knows I have suffered 
no less than you. Sister, say that you for- 
give me!” 

The pale lips moved, but no sound came 
from them, She put out her hands before 
her, and then this woman, who had borne 
a of suffering with stoic fortitude, 
sank swooning before the light of joy. We 
raised her tendetly, and laying her on 
Emily’s bed restored her to consciousness. 
And in the dawn, as we three sat around 
the artist’s bed, I learned the whole story. 

Emily, the only sister of John Maurice 
Clare, had, in defiance of her family, eloped 
with a French adventurer, who, upon learn- 
ing there was no hope of getting money 
from her, deserted her. Maurice found her, 
and from that date the yen was as she told 
it, up to Isabel’s flight, their vain grief 


and regret. After this came the fight with 
et . Maurice could not draw money 
rom his banker, without denying his death, 
and so he would not touch a cent, but threw 
himself upon his artistic talent for their sup- 
rt. For two years he was quite success- 
ul, but then came sickness and misfortune, 
till their stock dwindled very low, and, dis- 
cou and homesick, he determined to 
return to America, assuming the disguise of 
his middle name, and leaving the result to 
fate. What that fate was, we know. 

But little more remains to tell. Under 
his wife’s nursing Clare recovered, and the 
little studio was removed from Albemarle to 
Cathedral Street. Of course there was a so- 
cial wonder, but before the plain statement 
of the facts it soon subsided. Emily and 
her boy went with her brother. They re- 
mained there till two years ago, when, learn- 
ing of the death of her base husband, they 
put themselves under my protection, an act 
they have never yet seemed to regret. . 


DAISY’S FEVER. 


BY B. F. CULBERTSON. 


o'clock! and from my window, 
Glageing down the quiet street, 


' Toward the school-yard, where the 
Chase along with flying feet, 
ing on with tai 
Little gi ly leaning ii ly 
On Ned. 


arm of 


urchins 


Sister ’s sick.” The brown eyes 
“Neath the weight of unshed tears: 
Trembling lps, all crimson, quiver 
With the grief the child-heart bears, 
“ She got sick, and teacher laid her 
wl a n 
Bathed her brow, and smoothed her hair. 


“What we do for her, dear mamma? 
What you s’pose will make her well? 
Sad I am to see her pin, 
So she cannot read or spell 
Teacher says she fears it *s fevers 
Teil me, ma; is fever ? 
Won’t she, think, be well tomorrow ?”” 
my eager little lad, 


Avsurn, Inp., Ocrosmn, 1879. 


Blue eyes bright with g 

“T must go, or lose my place, 
Mate or Bell will get above me, 

May be Nelly Ray or Cass. 
How Vm think I would be | 

At the foot of that big class?’ 


Finding vent in wailing cries. 
Ah! this waking thi 


ing ; 
, that hapless failing 
From that fount in early da 
Search for knowledge lost an 
Discontent but won a death; 


all, we’ it but 
Wasting strength less than breath. 
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Mamma’s petting hardly soothes her, 
Angered grief glows in her eyes, 
Fluttering feebly in the nest. 


LOVE AND THEATRICALS. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Te sun was Only just commencing to 
show his rosy but Miss 
Simpkins had already risen from her peace- 
ful couch. I*heard her creping, stealthily 
toward the door of my room, where for an 
hour or so I had been studying aloud the 
hero’s part of a thrilling tragedy in manu- 
script. The hero was a romantic robber 
somewhat bewilderingly mixed up with 
moonlight on a balcony, midnight assassina- 
tions, music on the lake, wholesale murder, 
exalted revery, highway thefts, love-making, 
and noble patriotism. 

I felt as if the character, grand as it was, 
did not suit me very well, though I was des- 
perate enough for anything at the time ; and 
the words of fire which I poured into the 
solitude of Miss Simpkins’s spare chamber 
seemed rather wanting in dramatic force 
and intensity. Never in this prosy state of 
existence was heard such an impassioned 
torrent of bad grammar, such a recklessness 
of consequences, such a hurling of Shaks- 

rean oaths as I repeated from my text, 

ut since this hero was the creation of Jen- 
nie’s papa’s superior brain, and in him was 
centred all my hope of reconciling this fas- 
tidious gentleman to my humble self, I for- 
gave his eccentricities and made a mighty 
effort to absorb my small soul in the d 
itude of his own. I tried to work my- 
self into the fine frenzy which his speech 
demanded, but was by no means satisfied 
with myself. Miss Simpkins was not satis- 
fied with me either: indeed, after listening at 
my door a while, so great was her dissatis- 
faction at my proceedings, that without wait- 
ing to be very particular about her toilet, 
she ran down the street to call in a council 
of her friends to look into my case. 

I had boarded with this lady for more 
' than three weeks, and was a modest-looking 
artist supposed to be doing Greenfield scen- 
ery, but she had always seemed rather sus- 
picious of my intentions and studied my in- 

enuous countenance until I frequently 
ound myself fairly blushing, I saw her 
when she returned bringing with her the 
breathless Widow Swallow, blue knitting- 
- work in hand (darkest calamity or fiercest 
haste never caused the Widow Swallow to 
’ forget her knitting-work when she went to 
* make a call on a neighbor), and Miss Par- 
rot, her sister, who had so far forgotten her- 
* self as to face the world with her elderly 
front locks in crimping-pins. My prophetic 
soul told me why she went and why they 


came at this unseasonable hour, and I deter- 
mined to relieve their disturbed souls at 
once by appearing in their midst and making 
an explanation, — an explanation with reser- 
vations of course, for if this energetic sister- 
hood were to find out that I was even ac- 
quainted with Jennie Winslow, my fate would 
be fixed forever. 

“ Them highfalutin’ folks sech as paints, 
’n’ writes poetry, is allus queer, and the pic- 
ters up in his room look es ef he’d gone 
crazy; but then the price he pays for his 
board.comes dretful handy, and he eats next 
to nothin’ at all,” I heard Miss Simpkins 
remark, while I tarried a moment at the 
kitchen door to think what I should say. 

“T can see it in his eye,” chirped Miss 
Parrot, in a tone of mysterious delight. 
Things had been going too stupidly right in 
the neighborhood of late to please this lively 


lady. 

Here I faced the illustrious ladies, and 
they drew up in a line of defence, — that is, 
they gave a sudden and energetic hitch to 
their chairs which brought them side by 
side. The Widow Swallow lent herself a 
threatening air by sticking her resolute 
head with knitting-needles. Miss Simpkins 
was chopping something in a tray and held 
her choupet aloft like a tomahawk. Miss 
Parrot placed a trembling hand on the knob 
of the outer door, which she could reach 
with ease, and so make a sudden escape if 
escape should be necessary. 

“Miss Simpkins, I am afraid that I dis- 
turbed you this morning,” I commenced in 
manly and persuasive tones after making a 
fascinating bow to each of the ladies. 

Miss Simpkins looked a little queer. Her 
friends were at least attentive to my dis- 
course. 

“TI belong to a dramatic club at home and 
was merely rehearsing the part which I am 
to act shortly after my return to the city. I ° 
suppose I was rather carried away by my 
enthusiasm and made more noise than | was 
aware of. I” — 

.Miss Simpkins was somewhat deaf, 
“'Rheumatics do make folks holler dreadful,” 
she interrupted, with a look of intense relief. 
“I’m subject to myself. go right 
off and make you a good dose of thorough- 
wort tea. If you take it hot ’n’ then go to 


bed ’n’ kiver up warm ’n’ get to perspirin’, 


it’s a sure cure. 
The Widow Swallow solemn] 
a needle from her back hair, 8 


extricated 
stayed the 
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_ tuous boyhood, but since I had been in love 
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oj of her friend by a solemn wave of her 
and. 

“ He did n’t say nothin’ ’bout rheumatics,” 
she explained : “ he was only speakin’ pieces. 
I s’pose tis the same, kind er.carryin’s on 
they hev over to Squire Winslow’s, dramat- 
ics he calls his foolery. °T a’n’t no wus ’n’ 
that, Tildy, an’ I guess I'll go home ’n’ see 
to my bakin’: time I had it started. Our 
minister says them mimic scenes allures 
souls from the straight ’n’ narrer way, ’n’ I 
should n’t want to be ’countable for hevin’ 
any that hez part in ’em under my roof; but 
you never take no advice, you know. Be 
you a friend of the Winslows, young man?” 
turning toward me with a little ray of indul- 
gence oy through her severity. 

“Oh, no, I am not acquainted with the 
Winslows, not in the least,” and the ray 
vanished. The Winslows were wicked, but 
they were great. 

nce (O almost-forgotten once!) I was 
as pathetically sensitive about telling fibs as 
was the famous Mr. Washington in his vir- 


and at war with fate, I told nothing else, — 
excepting when I told Jennie that I loved 
her. It was astonishing with what neatness 
and finish, with what unblushing vity, I 
executed them, and I now sauubelall to do 
my best in this line, explaining my whole 
purpose with a clearness and frankness 
which could not possibly fail of being un- 
derstood. 

Then I gave my audience personally and 
— tT such an ably concocted dose of 

attery as would insure my peace of mind 
as far as it was concerned at least, and gain 
Miss Simpkins’s indulgence to do as I 
pleased with my lungs and emotional facul- 
ties for the remainder of the day. The 
Widow Swallow forgot the minister and the 
“ narrer path,” deprived herself of her digni- 
ty and the knitting-needles, and gave me her 
blessing at the door. Miss Parrot twittered 
good-morning with as sunny a smile as her 
anxiety concerning her personal appearance 
would allow, — crimping-pins are not becom- 
ing to the female countenance. Miss Simp- 
kins gave me raspberry-jam for breakfast, 
and inquired if I “would n’t like somethin’ 
strengthenin’ to the voice; honey and hore- 
hound was dreadful good.” 

I told her that I was going to use my dra- 
matic talent in the cause of temperance and 
woman’s rights. Her zeal in those two 

at movements was unbounded. Well, 
is statement was glittering with grains of 
truth. Jennie was being deprived of her 
right to marry me, and 5 was working to 
bring her freedom in this respect. Then, 
who knew into what depths of the flowing 


bowl, what depths of dissipation I might 
plunge myself into if I did n’t succeed in 


become his son-in-law? Baffled love is al- 
ways desperate. 

declined the strengthening beve 
with thanks, and went straight from the fes- 
tive board to my own room to hold com- 
munion with those strong souls in the play 
once more. 

It was a perfect October morning. All 
about were sloping orchards, and meadows 
dotted with maple trees which looked in 
their brilliant autumnal colors like giant 
bouquets. The village in the hollow by the 
river was a perfect nest of sunbeams. Far , 
beyond, from the midst of gay woodlands, 
rose the dark velvet bulk of a mountain, and 
only a few yards from my window was the 

rettiest scene imaginable. Both doors of 

eacon Smith’s old barn were open, and 
just inside in a great sunbeam was a pile of 
rosy-cheeked apples: a young girl and two 

olden-haired children were making a white 

itten frolic with autumn leaves. I longed 
to allow my dramatic talent a moment's rest, 
and to transfer this picture to canvas; but 
I thought of Jennie and how much was. at 
stake, and, dropping the curtain, submitted 
myself to my fate. 

But before I go any further, let me tell 
you who Jennie was, and why I was in 
trouble concerning her. Her father, Mr. 
Jeremiah Winslow, was rich, prejudiced, 
derly, afflicted with the gout aan a perfect 
mania for the stage. Rumor had it that he 
began life as a shoemaker and was working 
away at his trade in some remote coun 
village, when one day an uncle died in Cali- 
fornia and left him an estate which amount- 
ed to millions. Whereupon he moved to 
the city, bought a fine house, sent Jennie to 
a fashionable school, and went to the theatre 
to while away his time, Fashionable life 
did not agree with Mrs. Winslow, and she 
died under its weight almost immediately. 
it did agree with Mr. Winslow, however. 
His fine mind expanded in the society of 
cultivated people, his conversation grew to 
be as fine as his clothes, and at last he dis- 
covered that he was a genius, — a dramatic 
genius, —and was determined to dazzle the 
eyes of the world with its light. But the 
gout interfered with his acting even in an 
amateur way. Tragedy was his forte, and 
the deprived public never knew what they 
lost. But he avenged his useless limb by 
the use of the pen, and wrote plays. over- 
flowing with love, eternal curses, and all the 
most artistic grades of murder. Stage man- 
agers were enthusiastic over their merits, 
but were not anxious to have anything more 
to do with them than to praise them. So 
he fitted up an elegant room for private the- 


atricals in his own house, enlisted a good 


many actors and actresses in his service 


to her father that I was worthy to 


(society young gentlemen and ladies), and 
in this way caused his outbursts of genius 
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to be heard 
were ve pular. it brought the young 
people and had? a deal of fun 
over theacting. Then Mr. Winslow’s house 
was known to be a fashionable resort, and 
it was considered quite a compliment to be 
invited to one of his evenings. Mr. Wins- 
low was exclusive, and poor artists were not 
down on his list. Rich young men with 
souls to appreciate dramatic genius were his 
favorites. He was also indulgent to poorish 
young men of good families, who possessed 
dramatic talent and brought out the thrilling 
sentences of his plays with force and fire. 
Last winter he had chanced upon a noble 
youth who was endowed with wealth, good 

mily, appreciative soul, and rare skill as 
an actor all combined. This noble youth 
was pleased to look upon Jennie with a fa- 
vorable eye, and her illustrious papa was de- 
termined that she should say yes, when, 
after the proper season of fashionable court- 
ship, he should place his hand upon his 
heart, and murmur in rich, dramatic tones, 
“ Dearest Jennie, wilt thou be mine?” 

Jennie was determined that she would not 
say yes, but she behaved very wisely on the 
subject, bat in I cannot say that | found 
this wise behaviour very agreeable. She 
held the noble youth’s flowers through lorg, 
dreary bey looked admiringly at his 
tall, majestic figure as it towered upon the 
splendid stage, and upon his eloquent coun- 
tenance when he clasped his despairin 
hands and tragically exclaimed, “O crue 
Rosamond! that I should live to see thee 
the bride of another!” 

I was half frantic with jealousy, of course, 
for when on our third meeting I confessed 
to Jennie that I cared so much for her that 
it was impossible for me to live without her, 
she frankly made a-similar confession to me, 
though she doubted if her father would ever 
consent to our marriage, he had such an 
aversion to artists. She begged of me to 
avoid him for a time ; for he would surely find 
me out, and, if he should do so, everything 
would be lost. 

“If you oy had a talent for acting, dear 
Tom,” she sighed. “I detest such a talent, 
but then it would be of great avail as far as 
’ our future prospects are concerned.” 

“I will cultivate it,” I exclaimed valiantly, 
with a tragic glance toward the moonlit 
heaven, 

Jennie, who had stolen out to walk with 
me in the park, brightened a little, but still 
looked doubtful. Taeamane was n’t my 
stron int, anyway, and | invariably stum- 
bled f T tried to utter an eloquent sentence. 
1 had not despaired over this infirmity, how- 


ever, as Jennie, who was an impulsive chat- 

terer, herself, liked me the better for peiag 
ve and silent. Silence meant power wit 

“her, and she looked up to me as a person 


calm, cool, superior, and blissfully remote 

from the common herd who tore their hair in 

her father’s parlor tragedies. Boor girl! how 

she suffered from these tragedies! Still, 

under the circumstances, she would have me 

go and do likewise, and I resolved to do and 
are for her sake. 

I had little faith in my dramatic success, | 
but went to work with a will, devoting all 
my leisure time to repeating powerful reci- 
tations, practicing dramatic gestures, tragic 
exclamations, until at last I expressed my- 
self on the commonest subjects in the “large 
utterance of the gods,” 1 handled the poker 
with which I mended the fire like some 
fierce weapon, addressed my bewildered 
landlady as “fair lady,” and said to the 
amazed and indignant servant who took 
care of my room, — 

“ Avaunt, domestic drudge! 
The morning wanes apace : 
Go lodge thee with thine equals,” 

Jennie seemed rather alarmed at my 
ress than otherwise when she left New Vouk 
for her father’s country-seat, in the spring, 
and my parting words were after this fash- 
ion: — 

“* Fame then fires me too, and without a tear 

I bid thee go till fame is won: 
Oh that I could give vent to this full heart!” 

I was to persevere in my studies, and 
some time during the summer, when her 
father’s private theatricals were at their 
height, she was to send me word, and I was 
to take myself, my portmanteau and my dra- 
matic culture to his illustrious neighborhood, . 
and make my déé@t on the tragic stage. 
She would e it in some way. But it 
was autumn before I got the word, and I 
started for the scene of action at once, 
though as I had just finished a highly suc- 
cessful painting, my dramatic ardor had 
somewhat cooled. Not that I was less in 
love with Jennie, however. 

When I reached Greenfield it occurred to 
me that a private boarding-house would be 
preferable to the hotel under the circum- 
stances, and after an hour’s cross-question- 
ing and a week’s pay in advance, Miss Simp- 
kins decided to take me in, though, as I have 
remarked before, she always regarded me 
with suspicion. She watched my every 
movement as a cat watches a mouse. 

On the day of my arrival, Jennie and | 
met by the “ running brook,” and she com- 
municated her wise little plans to my —— 
ears. Papa had nearly finished a new play, 
and as soon as it was entirely finished it 
was to be brought out in fine style. He re- 


rded it as his chef d@’@uvre, and all his 


riends from far and near were to be present 
on the wonderful occasion. I was to act 
the hero’s part, and Joe Stedman, her cousin, 
who was in love with her particular friend, . 


@ 
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“opening of the play. A young lady per- 
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Sally Percival, and required her assistance 
in his ‘love-niaking, had helped her to ar- 
range the mme. At the request of 
her father, he had engaged a college chum 
of his who was really a remarkable actor for 
an amateur, to take this part, but before the 
eventful evening should appear, the gentle- 
man in question was to be seized with sud- 
den illness or be obliged to leave town, and 
was to recommend me as a substitute for his 
gifted self. “And Tom, you must be sure 
to have every word of the text committed to 
memory, and be careful not to change a syl- 
able. Papa has. such sharp ears and is so 
easily vexed, you know. And where there 
are so many ‘O woe, woe, woes,’ it is so easy 
groaned in spirit, but promised to do m 
best. It was not until the night before the 
stupendous event, however, that’ Jennie 
placed the crumpled manuscript of the trag- 
edy in my hand, and in my haste and fear of 
forgetting the words, I was in an agony of 
terror that I should lose the powerful spirit 
of the play. 

But there were no more disturbances on 
the part of Miss Simpkins, though from 
dawn unti] dusk I tore and raved and 
shrieked ; robbed, murdered, and finally slew 
my robber rival, and bore 4 lady-love to the 
altar in joyful triumph. When night came, 
I found myself in a mood rather more droo 
ing than exalted and tragical. I felt that 
my day’s labor had been arduous, and pre- 
sented myself at the Winslow mansion with 
a sinking heart. 

The illustrious author received me with 
indifference, but perhaps this indifference 
was owing to indisposition, for in the reck- 
less excitement of the hour, he had chal- 
wage lobster-salad to mortal combat and 

come out floored with the gout. 

Jennie looked anxious, but I found that 
she was going to take the part of the Lady 
Alice, for whose sake, I, Don Ramon, was 
to peril my life, murder my rival, bleed, faint, 
and triumph! I took courage. I began to 
feel fired with enthusiasm. I could surely 
woo her with spirit and eloquent looks and 
noble zeal, and when I found that Fred 
Winthrop, the noble youth whom I have 
mentioned before, was to be my rival in love 
as well as my companion in the glorious 
cause of ro , | was sure that I could 
not fail. Could I not denounce him in tones 
that fairly reeked with vengeance? Could 
I not slay him in the most telling manner, 
and in thrilling language of the text, 
“dog his footsteps with a purpose that never 
slept”? The glances he gave Jennie before 
the curtain rose increased my dramatic in- 
tensity, and I could hardly wait to meet him 
in the dark forest, alone. 

There were other exercises before the 


formed on the piano, and a pale youn ¥ 
tleman with the “feverish “Of 
read an intense poem of his own composi- 
tion. Then my time came, and I flatter m 
self that I made an impression on the culti- 
vated audience even in the first act, which 
was comparatively uninteresting. A jour. 
ney ended in a lover’s meeting. There was 
a moonlight scene in the forest; there were 
various Gidlogues between the two romantic 
robbers Delaney and myself; hunting-son 
camp-fire circles, balcony scenes, and the 
like. In the second act | am separated from 
my love, the Lady Alice, who looks like a 
lily, in a white dress, through the treacher- 
ous schemes of Delaney, who wooes her for 
his own. I rave in a storm of mingled in- 
dignation, grief, and despair. ‘The intensity 
of my acting moves the young ladies of the 
audience to tears. I am applauded with 
well-bred enthusiasm. The author forgets 
his gout and receives compliments with 
cious condescension. The third act is 
and madness. I swear vengeance in a terri- 
ble voice, and in words that clash like steel 
and flash like fire. “I fly to overtake him!” 
lery. I do fly, and find him under the first 
pasteboard tree in the forest. He actually 
cowers under my threatening glances. My 
fury is fearful. We seize each other in 
deadly combat, and I am about to slay him 


p- | when the Lady tere appears on the scene, 


like an angel dropped from the clouds. We 
are both somewhat softened by her appear- 
ance, but I still hold my enemy. with an 
iron grasp. She begs me to release him in 
piteous tones, and with tearful, uplifted eyes. 
Of course, I grant her prayer, and the cur- 
tain falls to the soft tinkling of the piano 
and the gracious rg oN of gloved hands. 
We are all called before’ the audience, re- 
ceive more applause, bow gracefully, and re- 
tire. The triumphant author escapes one 
moment from the congratulations of his 
friends, and limps gayly into the little ante- 
room to congratulate us. He presses my 
hand with great feeling; declares that he 
owes me much, and for the first time, on an 
occasion like this, the noble youth who he 
declares shall have Jennie is cast into the 
shade. The youth scowls at me ominously. 
1 re him with’ indulgent superiority. 
The last act is truly wonderful, full of subtle 
dramatic effects, romantic scenés, gorgeoss 
scenery, startling revelations, fearful death 
and the triumph of Jove. I grow more and 
more into the spirit of the play. ‘I am con- 
tinually interrupted by applause. Even the 
Lady Alice is overlooked under the blaze of 
my genius. She forgets her text, regarding 
me with very bright, wondering eyes. My 
rival forgets his, also. In every little aside 


‘I can see him making love to her, — not in 


the character of Delaney or in the 


language 
of the play, however, and to this I owe a 
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t part of my success. My fury toward 
fim is spontaneous. I could slay him in 
earnest. Finally after a good many 
mysterious interferences, after years of 
wretchedness and searching through path- 
less forests, I do slay him with my righteous 
sword. I do it splendidly. My face exhib- 
its just the right amount of passion. My arm 
is raised at the most artistic height. But, 
alas for Delaney! he is not so successful in 
hisdying. He does not hit in the right place 
when he falls, but bounds like an India-rub- 
ber ball and comes in contact with a lamp 
filled with the fitful kerosene, which is 
broken and causes a sudden conflagration. 
The storm of applause is lost in cries of dis- 
may. The stage draperies are on fire, and 
indeed the whole stage is covered with flame 
and smoke. The alarm is speedily given, 
and prompt measures are taken to keep the 
fire from spreading further ; but all the stage 
property, the drop-scenes, furniture, every 
thing, will be ruined.’ Even in the midst of 
all this confusion my wits do not forsake 
me, and remembering that the manuscript of 
the play is lying there on a little side-table, 
I rush daringly into the flames, seize the 
somewhat scorched but still legible pages, 
and bear them in triumph to the desperate 
author, who is fairly overcome with delight 
and gratitude that the only copy of the noble 
work is saved. My hands are severel 
burned; but what of that, I say, since this 
triumph of genius is not left to be consumed 


by the merciless flames? I am proud and 
happy to have been the humble instrument 
in such a salvation. 

The fire is speedily quenched, and quiet 
is restored. The outline is excited but hap- 
py, embraces Jennie, shakes hands with me 
over and over again, and finally drinks my 
health. The noble youth is ignored wit 
contempt. Jennie seizes the advantage of 
this happy mood, and, taking him aside, tells 
him that we are in love with each other, and 
begs him to give his consent to our marriage, 
also his blessing. Then I come forward 
and plead my case dramatically, as suits his 
fastidious taste. He storms and relents, 
and relents and storms, like a veritable 
stage papa. He declares that my acting is 
wonderful, that my genius is brilliant, but 
that a poor artist is out of the question for 
Jennie with her distinguished family and 
her wealth. But at last, catching sight of 
that precious, scorched manuscript, he is 
moved to tears, and taking Jennie’s hands 
places them in mine with a dramatic gesture, 
saying, “Bless you, my children!” and 
retires with his gout and happy memories of 
the triumphant evening. 

I go home in a perfect dream of bliss, but 
find the doors securely locked and my port- 
manteau with all my other effects quietly re- 
posing on Miss Simpkins’s back doorstep. 
She had at last become fixed in the idea 
that I was insane, and’ had taken the Jatest 
advice of the Widow Swallow. 


THE MYSTERIOUS HOUSE. 


BY MISS FANNY FRANCIS. 


HESTON SQUARE occupies a me- 
dium position amongst the numerous 
squares of London. The houses are sub- 
stantially built brick buildings, with precisely 
the same number of windows in each, the 
same iron balconies outside the drawing- 
rooms, the same gardens at the back, where 
the inhabitants do their best to cultivate a 
few flowers and shrubs. The people who 
live in the square are not supposed to be 
fashionable, but they are what the world 
calls “ people of substance,” comprising rich 
city merchants, a thriving lawyer or two, a 
physician whose name and fame are known 
everywhere, one or two retired East-Indians, 
> gee writer, and several rich maiden 
ies. At the time of which I write we 
were a select and rather reserved com- 
munity. M 


ost of us had lived in the locality | of 


more years than we could. remember. It 
was not often that there was a house to let 
in the square. When such a thing occurred, 
there was great. excitement, especially 
amongst the wealthy spinsters, who in the 
course of twenty morning calls expressed 
se as many hopes that the landlord would 

very careful as to whom he accepted as 
a The gard 

t is a pleasant square, e ens in 
its midst are full tes foliage and bright 
flowers. The inhabitants of each house 
possess a key, to the inclosure, and many 
pleasant hours they spend there. (ne may 
always see little children at play, and young 
people walking or ing on the bright 
summer days. 
I think Miss Boldero was the best known 
any of the dwellers in Cheston Square. 
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"we gave a party, we had no objection to the 
» mumber and rank of our guests being known, 


life and death, and that tan wes thickly 


-venturous Italian with an organ made his 
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She was quite a little child when she first 
came to live there with her, father, a rich 
Indian merchant. All her life, with the ex- 
ception of a few years spent at school, had 
been passed there. She had grown from 
girlhood to womanhood, from youth to age, 
and had never known any home save Num- 
ber 24, Cheston Square. She was certainl 
the oldest inhabitant. “ Fifty-four years,” 
she was in the habit of saying, “1 have lived 
here.” She was very rich; but ‘the only 
consolation or amusement of her life seemed 
to be gossiping. As a matter of course, she 
knew the history of not only all the people 
who lived in the square, but of all those who 
had resided there in time past. She was a 
perfect chronicle of births, marriages, and 
deaths. Indeed, amongst the young people, 
she was known by the name of the Morning 
Post. She had a kind heart. Poor Miss 
Boldero! She was always willing and ready 
to help in troubled times ; she was invalua- 
ble in distress; but virtues 
were marred by the prying spirit of curiosi 
one. For we were all thoroughly respecta- 
ble people in Cheston Square, and did not 
care to have every little family secret dragged 
dato the light and mercilessly exposed. If 


or the costliness of the entertainment; but, 
if a-faded woman, with a sad, meek face, 
was seen coming out of the house, it was 
hardly pleasant to hear that the Westons 
had very poor relations, although “dear 
Mrs. Weston ” tried to hide it. 

Miss Boldero waged fierce war against the- 
organ-grinders and German bands,—and 
for that we were deeply indebted to her. 
She showed no quarter. The enemy was 
mercilessly routed on each arance. No 
sooner were the first notes of an organ heard 
than Simmonds, Miss Boldero’s confiden- 
tial footman and collector of news, was ob- 
served to speak very seriously to the man. 
If he was wise, he went at once; but, if he 
showed stubborness, Simmonds summoned 
a policeman, and the organ-grinder was 
obliged to retire as quickly as possible. 
Cheston Square was at last dreaded and 
avoided these gentry, who sed it 
quickly and with a malignant scowl. 

There was a tradition as to the cause of 
Miss Boldero’s antipathy to these trouble- 
some foreigners. Rumor said that some 
twenty years before a young and beautiful 
lady, in the crisis of a fever, lay between 


strewn over the square. Watch was kept 
eutside the house to secure the utmost 
quietness, and the stillness of death reigned 
within. While the watcher was off his 

or absent for a few minutes, an ad- 


way into the square, and had the ill luck to 
stand just beneath the window of the room 
where the sick girllay. In the silence of the 
night the horrible music arose and startled 
the sufferer from her sleep. The fright and 
sudden awakening brought on a rapid access 
of fever, and before noon on the followi 
day she was dead, — “ murdered,” Miss Bol. 
dero was wont to say, “by that man as 
surely as woman was ever murdered. Goy. 
ernment will not take the matter up, m 
dear; soI do. And as iong as I live 
wage war against those horrible men.” 

am growing old now, but all the pleas- 
ant memories of my life hang round the 
square. I was a happy young bride when 
my husband, Charles Weston, took me home 
there, nearly thirty years since. My. chil 
dren were born, married, or died there, At 
the end of the square is an old church, and 
the sweet chime of the bells often brought 
tears to my eyes. They were ringing, I re- 
member, as | stood by the coffin of my lit 
tle boy; they pealed merrily while my little 
Lily lay dying; they rang for my other 
daughters’ marriage. Their music seems 
part and parcel of my life. 

We lived at Number 26, next door to 
Miss Boldero. Our neighbors on the other 
side, in the corner house, were very dear 
friends. We were grieved when Mrs, Clem 
ents, who had lived near us for sixteen 

ears, came to bid us farewell. Her hus- 

and had lost all his money in some great 
speculation, and they were going to begin 
life over again on the other side of the 
mighty ocean. It was asad day for us all 
when they left the square. Almost for the 
first time that I could remember, there was 
a house to be let. Large bills were put in 
the bare, desolate-looking windows, and we 
saw many strange people calling to go over 
the premises. ~~ 

Miss Boldero was very active. She 
wished she had the letting of the house. 
The square had hitherto borne.an irreproach- 
able character; no bankrupts, no needy f 
no pretenders, had ever lived 
there. She spent whole days at the window, 
watching the people who called to look at 
the house. None of them satisfied her; 
they did not appear substantial, she declared, 
I remember her saying to me one day, — 

“Only think, my dear, what a terrible 

thing it would be if a murder were commit- 
ted here, and we saw our houses pet in 
print, as it were, with those terrible iilustra- 
tions! I should never forget it. I should 
have to leave the square.” 
Our curiosity was at its height when one 
morning we saw that the bills had been 
taken down, and that the house was no 
longer for letting. In a few days more 
there came a large furniture-van, 


contents were carried into the house. For 
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some days a woman who had superintended 
the unpacking was there alone; then the 
family came. But, as Miss Boldero re- 
marked, it was a strange thing for them to 
come at night. She for one did not like it. 
Her footman, however, she told us, had seen 
the new tenants. There were a gentleman 
and a lady, — evidently husband and wife, — 
a stout, comfortable-looking female servant, 
—“only one,” repeated Miss Boldero, with 
much emphasis, — and a very big man-ser- 
vant, who seemed to be more than six feet 
high. “And what upon earth,” continued 
that inestimable and indefatigable lady, “can 
they want with such a great man as that 
about the house?” For men-servants were 
not common in. the square. At several 
houses a small retainer in buttons swelled 


‘the list of domestics ; but Miss Boldero and 


Doctor Nobbs were the only two who kept 
footmen, and the old lady did not care about 
having a rival. 

For a long time we heard and saw nothing 
of the new-comers. The usual rule amongst 
us, when such arrived, was for the clergy- 
man’s wife, who lived at Number 16, to call 
upon them, and through her the strangers 
were introduced to their neighbors. But in 
this case, when good Mrs. Roseburn went 
to the corner house, Number 28, she was in- 
furmed that the lady was engaged. She 
left her card; but no return visit was ever 
made. She went a second time, but met 
with the same repulse. Then we knew that 
the new occupants did not intend having any 
communication with us. Miss Boldero con- 
trived to learn the names of the persons 
who so quietly ignored us, — they were Mr. 
and Mrs. Levison. 

We began to call Number 28 “ The Mys- 
terious House.” Simmonds, the footman, 
declared that he had seen a lady and gentle- 
man; but nothing had been seén of the gen- 
tleman since. Once or twice in the week a 
lady left the house, and was absent for an 
hour or two; but she was closely veiled, and 
no one ever saw her face. The stout ser- 
vant, far from being as obliging and commu- 
nicatiye as the rest of her class, resisted all 
temptations to gossip. When she was 
cleaning her steps,—the time generally 
shoeen by our servants for making their in- 
teresting little communications about “ mis- 
sus’s temper,”—if any of her class ven- 
tured to address her, she replied curtly that 
she had enough to do to get through her 
work, without chattering like a magpie, — 
which very candid remark immediately 
caused every servant in the square to rise 
up in arms against her. They talked enough 

ut her; but she was unmolested thence- 


' The postman was never seen to knock at 
the door of the corner house; no carriage 
ever drove up to it; no friends or visitors 


ever called. Silence and secrecy appeared 
to reign all over the place. : 

Miss Boldero was driven nearly frantic b 
the way in which all her efforts were baffled. 
She tried repeatedly to speak to the quiet 
lady, who, when she left the house, never 
looked to the right or left, but all in vain. 
When the man who had charge of the gar- 
dens and the square waited upon Mr. Levi- 
son for his subscription, and offered to 
leave a key, the stout servant paid him the 
money after a short interview with her mis- 
tress, but declined the key, saying that it 
would be of no use to them. 

That was the last drop that filled Miss 
Boldero’s cup to overflowing. Why should 
Mrs. Levison refuse to enter the gardens? 
Why could she not go there, as we all a, 
and vie with her neighbors? Or, even i 
she never spoke to any of us, why did she 
not care to walk amongst the beautiful 
shrubs? It was unheard of! 

“ There are but two ways of looking at it,” 
Miss Boldero said to me, at the close of a 
discussion which she and Mrs. Pennefeather, 
the lawyer’s lady, had held for upwards of 
two weary hours in my drawing-room. 
“They either consider themselves above us 
or below us, or they have some mystery to 
hide ; and I shall set myself to work to find 
it out which it is. How is it no one ever 
sees Mr. Levison? And that big man-ser- 
vant, who came with them — where is he? 
No one ever sees him leave the house. 
They have no visitors, no friends. It isa 
strange piece of business, and I only hope 
such people may not bring the square into 
disgrace.’ 

Mrs. Pennefeather told us what she evi- 
dently considered a most moving story of a 
friend of hers who lived in a semi-detached 
house at Highgate. Very respectable-look- 
ing people took the place next to them, with 
whom they soon were on intimate terms. 
But, to their horror, the police made a raid 
upon the house one night, and then the 
found that they had been associating wit 
coiners, who had taken a house in a 

uiet locality in order to pursue their unlaw- 
ul occupation with less chance of discovery. 

‘“] shall be thankful,” said Miss Boldero, 
as she rose majestically, “ if there is nothing 
worse than a nest of coiners at Number 28. 

ere is a plot o; und, not very large, but 
very tow ont Mac 
trees bloom there, while a row of elms run 
along the end of the gardens. Under the 
shade of our elms my husband had erected 
a a little summer-house, where he liked 
to smoke his cigar and the children delighted 
to play: He had not cared to cultivate 
many flowers, — such as we had were dingy, 
with but little ce; but we had a nice 
grass-plot, on which the children gamboled, 
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A few roses grew in the little flower-beds 
that went round our small domain, and mig- 
nonnette in-great abundance flourished 
underneath the windows. 

About this time I had three children liv- 
ing; I had lost two. Hyacinth, or Cinthy, 
as we called her, my eldest daughter, was a 
most beautiful pith with golden curls, and a 
charming little face that won all hearts ; it was 
so lovely and innocent, so sweet and child- 
like. My boy, Bertie, was a fine, brave lit- 
tle and, as his 
nurse phically expressed it,“a great 
Turk.” x sweet Lily. who was lent to 
me only for a time, came next. None of the 
children were very strong, and my husband 
_ forbade lessons, — at least for the present. 
pasecquentiys during the long, summer days, 
I found the grass-plot and the summer-kouse 
- ‘under the shady elms of infinite value. 

Qne morning, as I was sitting there with 
my children, | saw Mrs. Levison for the 
first time. Between her garden and mine 
there were a low wall and a row of young 
trees. If I had been inclined to look, 
could have seen everything that went on at 
the back of her house; but I was free from 
the Boldero mania, and never watched my 
neighbors. It was the unexpected noise of 
the door opening that caused me to raise 
my eyes. Before she observed me I had 
withdrawn my gaze; but I could not forget 
her face,——it was so sweet and so sad. I 
could have imagined it very beautiful when 
iy and a animated it. The eyes, 

a dee ue, were large and tender, but 


so full of melancholy that their beauty was 
almost lost. The golden-brown hair, which 
looked as if it had once clustered in number- 
less ringlets, was plainly braided. There 
was no color in the delicate, faded face; but 


there was an e sion of sweetness and 
of patient tay penn that drew my heart to 
her at once. It was a face with a life-long 
sorrow written on it. The lady wore a plain, 
dark dress of some soft material; she had 
thrown a black lace shawl over her head, 
and her white hands gleamed through it. 
She had evidently come out to breathe the 
fresh morning air. She appeared to me as 
though she had been sitting up all night. 

The laughter of the children drew her at- 
tention, and she watched them at their play. 
I would not seem to observe her, and gave 
no sign that I knew she was there. Miss 
Boldero might say what she liked, but I saw 
that Mrs. Levison was a lady. There was 
in her graceful walk’ and quiet action the 
ease that comes only from ‘high breeding. 
Whatever might be the — one fact 
was evident, — she was a lady. 

Through the warm days of that bright 
summer my children were almost always in 
the garden. I often saw Mrs. Levison 
watching them, her mournful eyes at times 


filling with tears, and her sweet, patient lips 
——- with suppressed emotion. One 

y some large stones that had been used 
for a little yard were left lying 
about, and Bertie, “the Turk,” seized them 
as his lawful property, and carried them into 
the en. He made a bank of them; and 
Lily, during his absence, mounted it. When 
she stood upon the top, her little face reached 
just above the garden-wall, —I was watch- 
ing her from the nursery window. Mrs, 
Levison saw her, and seemed to wonder as 
to what she had climbed upon. She came 
down the side-path to see. I saw her catch 
Lily in her arms and kiss her as though she 
would never tire. She went into the house 
and returned with some cake. Bertie at 
that moment hastened to join his sister; and . 
the sorrowful lady spent a pleasant hour 
with my children. I saw that they were a 
source of comfort and amusement to her; 
but I never allowed her to perceive that I 
noticed it. 

One evening Cinthy came running in from 
the garden. The child was quite pale-and 
terrified. 

“ Mamma,” she cried, “I am so fri 
ened! I have seen such a dreadful face,— 
all grinning! Oh, it was dreadful, mamma! 
I shall never forget it!” 

She was trembling with fright. 1 placed 
my arms about her. 

“Where, darling?” I asked. “Where 
did you see it?” 

“Next door, mamma. It was looking at 
me from the window; and Mrs. Levens 
came and took it away.” 

“ What was it like, child?” I inquired. 

But she could give me no description, 
save that it was “all grinning.” 

I did not pay much attention to what the 
child said. I thought the servant had been 
making grimaces at her. I forgot all about 
the ineident in the trouble that followed. 
My little Lily sickened, and, after suffering 
for some days, died quietly and calmly asa 
little babe falls asleep. It was a sad trouble 
to me; and for a time I 4 all my bless- 
ings and the many things I had to be thank- 
ful for. I could not bear the sight of the 
little cot where the golden head no longer 
lay. My husband said that I must go away 
for a time, so as to have total change of 
scene. Miss Boldero, always kind whea 
one was in distress, said that she was going 
to Hastings for a month, and would take 
charge of me. I knew she made the jour 
ney purposely for my sake. 

i was stronger when | returned. The 
first time I went .into the en, — one 
bright morning in A t, when my heavy 
black dress seemed to be the only thing the 
sun did not brighten, — I saw Mrs. Levison 
standing near the wall. She came 
as though wishful to speak to me. j 
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“Forgive me,” she said; “but I cannot 
tel ing you how grieved I am over your 
e da I 


ughter’s d loved her very 
much.” 


«You are very kind,” I replied. 

She asked me if I felt better for the 
change ; and we talked for ten minutes or 
more. She never mentioned herself, or 


-anything connected with her home. 


at friends with your lit- 
“ durin non absence, 
I love children so very 


«I have made 
tle ones,” she sai 
Mrs. Weston. 
much.” 

I did not ask her if she had ever lost any, 
—I never asked her any personal ques- 
tions, so that her timid heart found rest with 
me, and she was never afraid. 

While we were talking, my boy Bertie 
came along the path. 

“Have you brought the dog?” he asked 
Mrs. Levison. 

She took from her pocket a pretty little 
toy dog, and, touching a spring, caused it to 
bark, to Bertie’s pe delight. 

“Now what will you give me next?” he 
asked, holding up his flushed, eager little 
face to be kissed. 

When I tried to remonstrate with him, 
she said wistfully, — 

“Pray do not scold him; and do allow 
me the happiness of bringing him a toy 
sometimes. You do not know what pleas- 
ure it gives me.” . 

“Will you take me into your house,” 
asked Bertie, emboldened by her favor, 
“and show me the picture you told me 
about ?” 

Her fair face flushed crimson, and she 

uneasily at me. 

“I will bring it here and show it to you, 
darling,” she answered, “ tomorrow morn- 
ing, if you are a good boy.” Then she bade 
us adieu, and turned away hastily. 

I saw that my boy had innocently pained 
her by his question, and that for some rea- 
son she knew that he must never enter 
her house. 

Inever mentioned Mrs. Levison to Miss 
Boldero, for that lady’s curiosity had by no 
means died away, and I had begun to feel a 
Strange liking for the sad, sweet face that 
never brightened save for my children. I 
felt compassion, too, for the lonely existence. 
No matter what mystery shrouded it, it was 
so barren, so void of all that makes life joy- 
ous and bright, I could not help sympathizing. 
I never cared to penetrate my neighbor's 
secret, — her reserve was sacred to me; 

I grew to like her, and wish that her 
fate was different. I never asked her to 
enter my house, and she never spoke of her 

to me. 

One evening, —it was just twilight, I re- 

my husband sat talking to me in 


All at once we were startled by a loud crash 
of broken g!ass, followed by a short, sh 
mena then came the most profound s 

nce, 

“ What on earth is that?” cried my hus- 
band, starting from his seat. 

We did not know at first whether it was 
one of our windows or not. We both ran 


out into the en, and there we saw that 
every pane of glass in one of the bedroom 
windows of Mrs. Levison’s house was 
broken. 


“That is a queer thing,” said my hus- 
band. “What can be the matter?” I 
suggested that it might be an explosion of 
gas or an accident. 

“It looks very much as though it had 
been done on purpose,” he replied, — “ one 

e after another knocked out in that way; 
itis very evident they were not all broken 
at once,” 

We thought no more of the incident; but 
the servants spoke of it, and that same 
evening it reached Miss Boldero. She 
came almost breathless into my drawing- 
room the next morning. 

“ There, Mrs. Weston,” she cried; “did 
I not tell you those people at Number 28 
would disgrace the square? Here is a 
pretty piece of work! Simmonds tells me | 
that they had a terrible fight there last 
evening, and that all the windows were 
broken. Such a thing never happened 
here before!” 

“ Such a thing has not happened yet,” I 
corrected. “A few panes of glass were 
broken, but there was no fight. It was 
nothing, I believe, but an accident.” 

Miss Boldero looked disappointed. 

“Who is mending the window?” she 
asked, looking from mine to see. “It is 
Johnson, I declare!” she continued, with 
great satisfaction. “I have a pane broken 
too. I must tell Simmonds to fetch him to 
see to it.” 

I do not like to judge any one harshly; 
but I honestly believe that Miss Boldero 
broke a pane of glass that she might sum- 
mon the same glazier who had been at work 
in “The Mysterious House.” She came in 
again during the evening, and told me, 
amongst other things, that Mrs. Levison 
had had thick iron bars put up at the win- 
dow, inside the room, where they could not 
be seen. 

“She told Johnson,” the old lady con- 
tinued, “ that she was afraid of thieves; 
but, between ourselves, my dear, that is all 
a blind. Now mark my words, — we shall 
hear more of this.” 

Next day the re-papering and polntioget 
our house was begun. My room was the first 
to be done; and I removed, for a time, to 
one of the bedrooms next to Mrs. Levi- 


member, — 
the parlor that opened on to the garden. 


son’s. I think it was about midnight when 
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I was aroused by a sound the most dread- 
ful I had ever heard. Whether it was a 
moan or a cry I could not tell; but it seemed 
_ to freeze the blood in my veins as I listened 
to it. It was not repeated, and 1 tried to 
fancy that I had been dreaming. It came 
from the room I considered Mrs. Levison’s, 

On tke following morning I was with the 
children in the when I saw Mrs. 
Levison leave the house as usual. She 
came down the side-path, I looked at her 
earnestly, wondering what was the secret of 
~“ The: Mysterious House.” ‘I saw she was 
paler and more worn than ever. Her eyes 
seemed dull from want of rest. I spoke to 
her, and asked her if she had a headache. 
She looked at me with such woeful eyes, 
and. said, “ Yes,” she did not feel well. 1 
gathered afew of my late roses and gave 
them to her. We were so engrossed that 
we did not hear any one approaching. I 
was suddenly startled by the deep voice of 
Miss Boldero crying, — 

“Mrs. Weston, I have been eohinns 
everywhere for you!” Then, as I turne 
to speak to her, she added, in a perfectly 
audible voice, “ How can you think of speak- 
ing to that woman, or allowing your children 
to be with her?” 

My face burned with shame. I! turned to 
apologize to Mrs. Levison, but she had 
hastened away; and then Miss Boldero and 
I had our first quarrel. 

I could not sleep all night from thinking 
of the scared look on the sad face of Mrs. 
Levison. I did not want to know her se- 
ret, but I wished her to make a friend of 
me, so that I might know how to defend her 
from all ill-natured remarks. I began to 
think it possible that mystery might exist 
without guilt.. Because this solitary woman 
had no friends, because she declined to 
know or visit her neighbors, they suspected 

‘her, and looked upon her as one to be criti- 

cised and shunned; because her life was 
not spread out like an open book before 
them, they concluded it must be an evil 
one. 

I was not much surprised, on the day af- 
ter that disagreeable little. scene in the gar- 
den, to hear that Mrs. Levison was in the 
drawing-room, and wished to speak to me. 
She looked so humble and so sad, that, be- 
fore speaking to her, I folded her in my 
arms as I should have done one of my own 
children, and kissed her over and over 


in. 

“er cannot help it,” I. said, when she 
looked at me with surprise in every feature. 
“T have grown to love you, Mrs. Levison, 
because you love my children; and I could 
not bear to think you should have -been 
pained by that stupid remark of Miss Bold- 
ero’s.” 


Weston, why she spoke so of me? Why 


children ought not to be with me ?” 

Her large, mournful eyes were fixed upon 
me as ane speme I saw the quivering of 
ad lips, the startled sorrow of her 

ce. 

“TI cannot tell you,” I replied. “You 
must not think of it. Miss Bo!dero is an 
because she knows nothing of you; = 
bp likes to know every one and every. 

ing.’ 

“But why speak so cruelly of me? 0 
Mrs, Weston, tell me! Why do they hunt 
me down?” 

I was ashamed to tell her of the suspicion 
and ill-will that her neighbors all entertained, 
and for no other cause save that she lived a 


it, and said that there was really nothing in 
it, only that people would have it there was 
a mystery attached to the house. I regretted 
my words as soon as I had uttered them, 
for she threw up her hands as though to 
shield herself from a blow; even her tremb- 
ling lips turned white. 

“Is it— Do they know?” she gasped. 

“ No one knows anything, Mrs. Levison,” 
I cried. “Do not agitate yourself. As 
long as women are women, there will be 
gossi Do not be frightened. Believe 
me, if you have a secret, no one knows 
what it is or anything about it.” 
She tried to rise, but she was unable to 
move. She caught both my hands, and 
held them in her own. 
“ And you,” she said, — “do you sus 
me of wrong, as they do? Do you believe 
the silence of my house hides guilt or sin?” 
“No,” I answered 
you have a sorrow, but I neither seek nor 
wish to know it. If you will let me, I will 
be your friend without knowing anything 
about it.” 
“It is long since I had a friend,” she 
said,— “ten long years. Do you m 
Mrs. Weston,” she went on, “that you wi 
let me come sometimes, when you are quite 
alone, to see you and the children, without 
ever asking or wondering why I do not in- 
vite you to my house, or why | never speak 
of my home-life to you?” 


all in my power to make your life happier, 
and never seek to know more than you 
choose to tell me.” 

“Then you are a true Christian,” she 
said gratefully; “and I consider myself 
honored in being allowed to call you my 
friend.” 

She remained with me nearly an hour; 
and, after that morning, she came in to see 
me once or twice every week, but always 


“It is about that I wanted to see you,” 


-when I was alone. The servants resp 


she announced. « “ Will you tell me, Mrs. 


did she call me ‘that woman,’ and say your — 


most secluded life. I tried to make light of 


ently. “I believe 


“] mean just that,” I replied. “I willdo | 


Soe RE | 


| 
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my wish that her visits should not be men- 
tioned. It came to be an understood thing 
at last, that, when any one called during Mrs. 
Levison visit, the new-comer was shown into 
another room, so that she should never be 
seen; and our intimacy was kept a profound 


secret. 

I must own that as time went on my won- 
der increased. I found that the sad, re- 
served lady whom no one knew was highly 
accomplished, Once, and once only, tempt- 
ed by the sight of the open piano in my 
drawing-room, she sat down and sang a lit- 
tle German love-song. It was a dreamy, 
beautiful melody, with an_ indescribable 
sadness running eiroagh it. Her voice 
faltered, then broke ; and she rose suddenly, 
as though she could not bear the sound of 
the music. I saw that her eyes were filled 
with tears. She spoke French and Italian 

rfectly. She seemed to have read every- 

ing, and to have traveled a great deal. 

One morning, when we were discussing 
something that had happened, from a few 
words she said, I found that she had been 
presented at Court. She seemed to have 
spoken without thinking, and to regret her 
words. Seeing that, 1 made no comment, 
but passed the remark by as though I had 
not heard it. I wondered then more. than 
ever whom and what she could be, — this 
lady, who had evidently been very beautiful 
once, with a dignified, high-bred manner that 
told of higher society than was to be found 
in Cheston Square. Why were her beauty, 

ce, and talent all hidden? Why did she 
ive in that quiet corner house, where no 
one ever came to see her? And, above all, 
who was the mysterious gentleman who had 
been seen to enter it and had then been lost 
sight of ? 
en I say no one ever called at Num- 
ber 28,1 am wrong. About once a month 
a close carriage drove up to the door, and a 
gentleman entered the house. The car- 
nage immediately drove off, returning inva- 
iably in half an hour, when the gentleman 
would re-enter it and drive away again. 
Miss Boldero would have given a year’s in- 
come to have known the owner of that car- 


riage. 

One night, — it was about the middle of 
December, and bitterly cold and windy, — I 
was in my room putting some things away, 
when I again heard the same dreadful noise 
that had startled me before. This time it 
was repeated; and it seemed to me more 
like the cry of an animal in dreadful pain 
than of a human being. 1 was too terrified 
to remain where I could hear it. Two 

ts afterward I heard a carriage stop at 
ts. Levison’s house ; it stood before her 
t for nearly an nour, and then went away 
nm. Then came a quick, sharp ring at 
door of my house, and the stout servant 


from Number 28 asked if Mrs. Weston 
would have the great kindness to go in to 
Mrs. Levison, as she was in dreadful trouble 
and would be so glad to see her. 

My husband, who heard the mes de- 
livered, did not seem yee I thought. 

“It is all very well for you, Clara,” he 
said, “to be kind to the poor thing; but I 
should not like you to get mixed up in any- 
thing queer, you know. 

I smiled as I thought to how far 
Mrs. Levison was from “ mixing up ” either. 
But I must plead guilty to a woman’s weak- 
ness. I was curious to know what was the 
matter, and why she had so far broken 
through the rule of her life as to send for 
me. I told the girl to wait for me while I 
procured my shawl, and said I would return 
with her, 

A few minutes later I found myself ina 
beautifully furnished house. Everything 
was much superior to what I had ever seen 
in Cheston Square. The drawing-room was 
luxuriously arranged; but I saw no one ex- 
cept the woman who had been sent for me. 
I waited nearly an hour, then I heard some 
one rapidly descending the stairs, and in an- 
other moment Mrs. Levison stood before 
me. 

“Tam so grieved that I have kept you 
waiting,” she said; “ but I could not leave 
him before.” Her face was pale and swollen 
with weeping. “You said, Mrs. Weston,” 
she continued, taking my hand in her own, 
“that you would be my friend. I am going 
to test your friendship. In this the most 
bitter hour of my need I have sent for you, 
knowing you will keep my secret. Alas, it 
will not be a secret much longer! But I 
know you will help me, and help me in si- 
lence.” 

“| will,” I replied. “I am ready to do 
anything for you. Only tell, me why you 
sent for me, and what you wish to be done, 
and I will do it.” 

“T sent for you,” she said, in a low, 
wearied tone, “to ask you to stay with me 
while my husband dies. The doctor, who 
came to see him tonight, tells me that he 
will not see the sun rise. Iam nervous and 
alone. The only person who could assist 
me is worn out with watching. Will you re- 
main with me in this my bitter need?” 

1 promised her that I would. I wrote a 
note, and sent it in to my husband, telling 
him that I should sit up with Mrs. Levison 
the greater part of, or perhaps all, the night, 
if he would consent ; and he did so. From 
that moment the poor lady placed herself, 
like a child, in my hands, 

“Will you come with me?” she asked. 
“We must sit with him. He will not know 
you. He is in a stupor; and when he 
wakes from that it will be to die.” 

She led the way to a large and beautifully 
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wanes bedroom. A lamp, shaded so 
that its light should not fall upon the bed, 


dimly revealed the figure of a man with a 


white, drawn face, upon which Death had 
clearly placed his seal. I saw, when I went 
up to him, that he had been a handsome 
man : long, black eyelashes rested on his 
white cheeks; black curly hair, soft and 
silken as a child’s, lay upon the pillow. 

“Can nothing more be done for him?” I 
whispered to the wife who knelt by his 


“ No,” she replied. “The doctor said he 
might perhaps conscious for a few min- 
utes before he died. I am waiting for that. 
I shall not leave him again; but I did not 
like to remain alone.” 

I have never seen another night-watch 
like that, and hope I never may. The poor 
wife did not shed one tear. She spoke no 
word, and she never stirred. All her life 
seemed concentrated in the longing watch 
she kept upon his face, waiting for the mo- 
ment when he should know her, and per- 
haps utter her mame. Her eyes never 
wavered nor closed. Twice I filled a glass 
with wine and held it to her lips; but she 
signed for me to take it away. 

sat in a low rocking-chair near the fire, 
lost in wonder at this scene, so unlike any- 
thing I had ever witnessed in my life, wait- 
ing through the long hours of the night un- 
til the strange man whom I saw for the first 
time should die. The fire burned brightly, 
the little lamp lessened the gloom. In the 
distance I could hear the many noises of 
the sight. But my gaze was riveted on the 
white face of the dying man, and upon the 
wife who knelt by him with all her soul in 
her eyes. 

It was after three, and as yet the heavily 
veined lids had never even quivered. The 
servant, whom her mistress called Maggie, 
came in and took up her post on the other 
side of the bed. Mrs. Levison never looked 
ather. Hergaze.never one moment wan- 
dered from her husband’s face. Then I 
went to her again, and asked her in a whis- 
per if nothing could be done for him. She 
murmured “ No;” and I heard her say to 
herself, — 

“It is better so, my darling, — better so.” 

usband slowly open his eyes, and look upon 
his wife’s face. I heard. his faint, weak 
voice whisper, — 

crag what is it, darling? Where are 
we 

I saw her fold her gentle arms round him 
and hold his head upon her breast. She 
rained kisses on the white face and lips. 
I knew afterward that the watchful, devoted 
love of ten years had its reward during 
those few minutes when her husband knew 


love, and died in her arms as a child falls 
asleep. 

It was the servant who first saw the 
shade of death creep over the face pillo 
‘on that loving heart. She gently drew her 
mistress away, and closed the eyes that even 
in death lingered on her face. She motioned 
to me, and I took her from the room. I saw 
the door of another sleeping rom open, 
The room was evidently used by Mrs, Levi. 
son herself. I placed her upon the bed, and 
told her to rest. I should have been thank 
ful if she had wept; but her eyes were dry 
and burning, her hands clenched, and her 
lips tightly pressed together. So she lay; 
and I sat by her side, wondering every 
minute more and more, She was as quiet 
as she had been by her husband’s death. 
bed; and I asked myself what the years 
had been like that had taught such self- 
control, such repression of sorrow. She 
broke down, however, when Maggie came 
into the room. The faithful woman went 
up to her mistress. 

“O Maggie,” she cried, “is it all really 
ended at last?” 

“It is all over, my r lady,” said the 
servant. “And how thankful we ought to 
be for it!” 

“Not that he is dead,” cried the wife, 
turning to her, — “not that he is dead, but 
that he died in peace.” 

Then she gave way, and wept as | never 
saw a woman weep before, and as I have 
never seen any one weep since. 

I i the rest of the night with the 
r lady, whose courage and _ stre 
have both given way. She 
without ceasing, until I beggn to fear that 

she would make herself ill; but M 
who knew how to manage her better than 
did, brought her a cordial and made her 
drink it. And then, toward eight in the 
morning, she fell into a profound slumber. 
I went home to rest; for I knew she would 
want me when she awoke. I tried to sleep, 
but it was impossible. I could not forget 
the strange scene I had witnessed; I could 
not cease to wonder what Mrs. Levison’s 
past had been like. I could not forget the 
mystery that enshrouded those two lives, 
It was all to be made clear to me, and I was 
to hear a story of love and devotion that 
would have moved a harder heart than 
mine. 

It was nearly noon before Maggie sum- 
moned me again. She said her mistress 
was awake and asking for me. My hus- 
band, — how I admired him for his thought- 
ful kindnes !— had wished me to tell Mrs._ 
Levison that he would render any assistance 
in his power, and superintend the arrange 
ments that must follow, if she wished. I 


her, called her by name, thanked her for her 


was just saying this fo the poor wife when a 
to the door, and the doc- 
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tor was announced. He spoke most kindly 
to the widow; but what astonished me was 
that I felt quite sure I heard him address 
her as “your ladyship.” He treated her 
with the most deferential respect. He 
seemed to be much surprised at my pres- 
ence, and took his leave saying that he 
would call again on the following day. 
When he was gone, Mrs. Levison seized 
my hand and held it in her own. 

“Will you do me one more favor?” she 
said. “Will you go with me to the room 
where my husband lies?” 

I went with her, and stood in silence 
while she knelt by his side. She shed no 
more tears, — they were exhausted, — but 
her eyes seemed to be drinking in the quiet 
pene sa dead face. There were no marks 
of suffering on it now; the brow was un- 
ruffed, and a smile lingered on the closed 
lips. The dead man looked young,— 

nger than the “a wife whose life had 
en iven to him. I did not know how 
long she would have remained, but I touched 
her arm lightly and said, — 

“ Dear Mrs. Levison, you had better not 
stay here in the cold too long.” 

Hush,” she said, —“ do not call me by 
that name again! It is not mine; it was 
not his; but, for his sake, I bore it while he 
lived, to shelter him. Now there need be 
no more concealment. I will take his name 

in.” 

I looked at her in utter wonder. I thought 
she must be raving. 

Then she rose, and, taking my hand, led 
me silently away. She did not speak until 
we had reached her own room; then she 
placed me in her lounging-chair, and sat on 
a low stool at my feet. 

“You have seen that I have lived most 
retired, dear Mrs. Weston,” she said. 
“Now that my darling husband is dead, I 
need keep my secret no longer. I cannot, 
even if I would; for his family must know, 
and mine too. It is ten years since they 
have seen us or heard our names, — ten 
long years; but we must go home to them 
now, I living, he dead. Your husband’s 
kind offer makes it necessary for me to tell 
you my history. My name is not Levison, 
—that is poor Maggie’s name, and I took it 
when I wanted to hidden from all the 
world. My dear husband who is at rest is 
the second son of Sir Jasper Lyle. I am 
Lady Clarice Lyle, the youngest ughter of 
the Earl of Monkmere.” 

I started with surprise, yet I had always 
thought she was of a class superior to our 
own; and I wondered what Miss Boldero 
would say when she knew that the woman 
she had looked down upon and scorned was 
the daughter of an Earl, 

“You wonder,” she continued, “why I 
am living here in disguise? I will tell you. 

22 


It is a long story; but I know you will 
have patience to listen to it. There is no 
more need for secrecy, — my life’s task is 
ended. My father, the Earl of Monkmere, 
was an impoverished man. He had a lar 
family. I was the youngest of six daug 
ters, and he had, besides, five sons. I was 
very beautiful when I was young. Only 
one of my sisters married; the others, 
when I saw them last, were plain, ordinary- 
looking women, with a general air of de- 
ression and disappointment. Indeed the 
dies Elton had cause to look aggrieved ; 
for many years they had gone the same un- 
wearying round, and never, I believe, re- 
ceived an offer. That, to girls brought up 
with no other object in life save to make a 
good match, was a great trial. My parents 
were bitterly disappointed, and my sisters 
grew sour in temper and disposition. It 
was ill-luck that caused me to be considered © 
the beauty, and therefore the hope, of my 
“* You will be sure to marry well, Clarice,’ 
my sisters used to say to me; ‘then you 
must try what you can do for us.’ 

“Home was not a very cheerful place, 
and I was always thankful for anything that 
took me from it. I was presented when I 
reached my nineteenth year, and for a few 
months I was the belle of the London sea- 
son., I look back upon that time as upon a 
dream. I was invited everywhere; and, 
when the season was ended, nothing would 
satisfy Lady Lindisfarne, one of the most 
fashionable women of the day, but that I 
must go with her to Lindisfarne Castle. It 
is situated, as doubtless you know, in the 
most beautiful and pictur€sque part ot 
Devonshire. 

“While there, I became acquainted 
with Sir Jasper and Lady Lyle, who, with 
their second son Ernest, were on a visit to 
some friends in the neighborhood. We 
met first at a picnic. There was something 
in Ernest Lyle that drew my attention the 
moment I was introduced to him, Ah, I 
wish you could have seen him as I remem- 
ber him when I first knew him! He was 
different from every other man I had met. 
There was a charm in his melancholy which 
was greater to me than the most brilliant 
conversation of others. That first day of 
our meeting he never left my side. When 
we reached home, after the picnic was over, 
Lady Lindisfarne came to me in my dress- 
ing-room. 

“*¢ Little one,’ she said, —ah, how well I 
remember her words !—‘ we must have no 
flirting with Ernest Lyle. He is very hand- 
some and interesting. But take warning in 
time: do not burn your little wings, — do 
not learn to love him, even in fancy; for 
you could never him!’ 

“* Why not?’ I asked, in some surprise, 
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for her ladyship had never interfered with 
me before. 

“* Qh,’ she replied carelessly, ‘he is onl 
the second son, you know; and, altho 
the Lyles are very rich, still you must 
better than that! Nothing less than a coro- 
net for the beauty of the Monkmeres !’ 

“T have often wondered since whether it 
would not have been better for Lady Lindis- 
farne to have told me the truth, instead of 
replying with foolish banter to my question. 
However, I soon found out that she was se- 
rious in her intention, for she would not al- 
low Ernest -™ any opportunities of seeing 
me. But I loved him, and he loved me, 
peor fellow, so passionately and so devotedly 
that I should have been colder than a stone 
not to have loved him in return. I did so, 
and he implored me to allow him to write 
and ask my father’s consent to pose 
with him. I told him I felt sure Lady Lind- 
isfarne would be very angry and try to pre- 
vent it; but he said there would be no need 
to tell her until my father’s answer came. 
Three days after my lover had written I-re- 
ceived a very letter from my father. 
He asked me if I had lost my senses, since 
I could dream of marrying a Lyle, and told 
me that he would sooner see me in my grave 
than married to the eldest son and heir of 
the family, not to speak of a comparatively 
obscure man. He insisted upon my imme- 
diate return home, and said that when I ar- 
rived he would more fully explain his 
objections. I met Ernest that evening, 
where I had often met him before, in the 
shrubbery. He showed me my father’s let- 
ter to him; it contained a stern and brief 
refusal, for reasons which he said must be 
as well known to Mr. Ernest Lyle as to him- 


“*T am not rich enough for you, darling,’ 
he said. ‘They want to sell you, as they do 
sell young and beautiful girls in England. 
The richest man will have you, while I shall 
die because I have loved you.’ 

“I need not weary you, Mrs. Weston, 
with the arguments my lover used to induce 
me to marry him privately. I must plead 
as my excuse my youth and the great love I 
bore him. Rather than lose him forever, as 
I knew I must if I returned home, I went to 
London; he met me there, and we were 
married. We went at once to Paris; and 
there, before we had been married three 
weeks, I noticed something very s 
about my husband. He was subject to fits 
of the deepest despondency, followed by a 
wild, reckless gayety that alarmed me. I 
had done wrong; I know there is no excuse 
for my conduct ; but remember what I have 
suffered for ten long years. I have endured 
a living death. If those around me had told 
me the truth, and treated me as a woman 
instead of a child, it might not have been. 


And yet I would not have it different, for] 
have solaced his life. As soon as we reached 
Paris, I wrote to ask my father’s forgiveness, 
and Ernest wrote to his parents. I received 
a letter from my father every word of which 
seemed to sear my heart and brain. He 
told me he forgave me, bitter as was the dis. 


appointment I had caused him, for he would 
not add one feather’s weight to the burden 
I must bear. He said he felt nothing but 

ity for me, for I had married a joe 

here had been insanity in the Lyle family 
for many years, and this man, who was now 
my husband, when quite a youth, had been 
for some years under restraint. Further, 
he advised me to return to England at once, 
where I couid have protection and assist 
ance if I required it. I cannot tell you how 
long I sat with that letter in my hand,—1 
was stunned. While I still held it, my hus 
band came in; he had received his father's 
reply, and, without noticing my letter, be 
gave it to me to read. Alas! it confirmed 
my fears, for it reproached him for havi 
married a young and inexperienced gi 
without telling her first the doom that lay 
upon him. 

“*Is what they say true, Ernest?’ I 
asked ; and he knelt at my feet and told me 
it was. 

“ All was clear to me then, — Lady Lin 
disfarne’s unwillingness to let me be with 
him, my father’s stern refusal, and those 
varying moods which filled me with dread. 
Perhaps that dreadful misfortune ought to 
have parted me from him; but it bound me 
to him forever. I saw clearly that all the 
precautions he had taken, which I had once 
thought so clever, were but a madman’s 
cunning and determination to have at any 

rice the object upon which his heart was 
ed. Still he loved me dearly, and he said 
my love would save him; it would cure him, 
give him new life, banish his moody reve 
ries; and I swore to him that evening, that, 
come what might, I would remain with him 
until death parted us. When we re ' 
to England, we paid a long visit to Sir Jas 
per and ~ | Lyle. While we were there, 
my husband obtained from his father the 
fortune that was legally his. It had been 
left to him by an aunt, who was at the same 
time his godmother. My parents would not 
receive us; they said my home was open to 
me at any time I liked to leave the man who 
had so cruelly deceived me, but they wou 
never speak to him or consent to see him. 
Before we left Lyle Park Sir Jasper took 
me aside and advised me, directly I per 
ceived my husband’s malady returning, to 
place him at once under restraint. I se 
catignantin: Gat I would never do anything 
of the kin 

“¢ Then,’ said Sir pel in low tones, ‘I 

shall do it for you. I cannot permit you to 
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endanger your life. I shall keep constant 
watch over you.’ 

“We resided in Brighton foratime. My 
old nurse, Margaret Levison, came to be my 
housekeeper, and her son, a fine, strong 

ung man, was the footman; we also kept 
two other servants. For some months we 


were very happy. My husband seemed to 
be growing stronger and better every day. 

“One morning the newspapers were full 
of the details of a case of gross cruelty that 
had happened in a lunatic asylum. I tried 
to hide the 7imes ; for I knew my husband 
had a morbid dread of enyibing. nes in any 
way referred to his malady, But he found 
the newspaper, and read the pitiful story 
from beginning toend. He then sat for an 
hour in perfect silence. I remember the 
scene so well,—the smiling blue sky, the 
summer sea with its dancing waves, the mig- 
nonnette that peeped in at the open window, 
and my husband’s thoughtful face. At last 
he drew me to him, and held my hands in 
his. 

“*¢ Clarice,’ he said, ‘do you think there is 
poe on earth that I would refuse to do 

r you?’ 

Wy answered ‘No, for I knew how he 
loved me. 

“*You remember the Golden Legend, he 
said, ‘where Elsie gives, or is willing to give, 
her life for Prince Henry?’ 

“«I remember it,’ I answered, wondering 
what he meant. 

“*Would you do fur me, Clarice, what 
Elsie offered to do for the Prince? Would 
you die for me?’ 

“a told him only the truth when I said 
‘Yes.’ 

**Will you do something more difficult 
still?’ he said. ‘Will you live for me 
Will you give me your life living, not dying?’ 

“ My voice did not falter when I promised 

, that I would. 

“And then he told me that the one great 
fear that overshadowed him was that, if his 
malady returned, he should be placed in one 
of those abodes he dreaded so much. 

“*Promise me, my wife,’ he said, ‘that, if 
My poor reason totters again, you will not 
let me be taken from you. Promise me that 
you will hide from all our friends, from all 
the world who knows us. Margaret and 
John would never forgake you. ey could 
take care of me, darling, for I should never 
hurt you.’ 

“Then he traced for me the plan which 
afterward I faithfully followed. He wept 
over my oung life, which he said he had 
blighted. “ But I gave it to him freely ; and 
on that day I promised, that, if ever the need 
arose, I would sacrifice family, friends, and 
all I held dear on earth, and take him to 
where we should never be found or recog- 


rifice, and I have kept it. For some months 
my husband was so well that I began to 
hope that the danger was past, or had nevér 
been anything but a dream. It came at last. 
For some days Ernest complained of a vi- 
olent headache; he could not sleep and was 
delirious during the night. The trial came, 
but not in its full horror. The morning 
dawned when my husband smiled on me, 
but no longer knew me,— when he was 
weak and simple as a child; and then I 
knew my life’s task had begun. I kept my 
vow. I sent away all my servants except 
Margaret and John. I told them all, — in- 
deed they knew it,—and they promised 
fidelity to me. They have nobly redeemed 
their promise. To Margaret t gave thé 
task of finding a house somewhere in Lon- 
don where I could procure good medical at- 
tendance for my husband. She found one 
that suited us exactly; she took it, and we 
lived there nine years, —then we came to 
Cheston Square, To prevent any chance of 
detection, we sold our furniture secretly, 
and Margaret purchased as much new as 
sufficed for the house. We agreed that it 
would be better to use her name, — Levison. 
Our plans were so well arranged that in less 
than two months from my husband’s seizure 
we were séttled in our new abode,” 

The poor lady here paused and sighed 
deeply. 

“Even then,” she continued, “I did not 
at first abandon all hopes of my husband’s 
recovery. I devoted my life to him; I gave 
it to him freely, as Elsie did in the legend. 
His madness was not of a violent kind. 
Once, and once only, he grew furious; then, 
with his outstretched hands, he beat the 
glass from the window. But John restrained 


? | him before he had hurt himself. For months 


together he would refuse to leave his bed. 
John was his attendant, and we watched him 
day and night. He never seemed to know 
me. I have waited ten years to hear the 
words he whispered to me when he was 
dying. He thanked me then and blessed 
me. I was quite repaid. I had to give up 
hope at last, for the doctor said his disease 
was softening of the brain, and, though he 
might linger for years, he could never re- 
cover. The last year has been the hardest 
to bear, for he moaned repeatedly, and the 
noise was so terrible I could hardly listen 
to it. I was so afraid it would draw atten- 
tion to the house, and I should be forced to 
give up my husband. If ever any one wants 
to be hidden, let them hide in London. We 
have lived in the metropolis all these years, 
and no one has ever discovered us or any- 
thing about us. The doctor alone knew 
who we were. When we removed from our 
old house here to Cheston Square, John 
and I brought my husband in a cab when it 


nized. I pledged my word to make the sac- 


was dark. I need not tell you how impossi- 
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ble it was for me to associate with my neigh- 
bors. If I had ever spoken to them, I must 
have invited them to my house, and that I 
could not do for fear of my secret being dis- 
covered. I have never exchanged one word 
with any one except yourself and your little 
children.” 

She remained silent for a while, as though 
exhausted, and then resumed. 

“The end came suddenly. I noticed a 
strange expression on my r husband’s 
face, and I sent at once for the doctor. 
When he came, he told me that he would 
mot see another sunrise. My courage 
seemed to fail me, and I sent for you, my 
re friend, to watch with me. The doctor 
told me also that in all probability my hus- 
band would be conscious for some time be- 
fore he died. .I waited for that, and I had 
my reward. There need be no more secrecy 
now. I shall write to Sir Jasper and Lad 
Lyle, — they are living still, — and, although 
they may blame, they must love me for what 
I have done for their son. My husband 
shall sleep where his fathers lie. His pa- 
rents will be here tomorrow ; but, until then, 
if your husband will manage for me, I shall 
be most grateful.” 

I had listened in silent wonder to her sto- 
vy: I had never dreamed of this solution of 

mystery, and yet I was astonished that 
I had not thought of it. I spent the remain- 
der of the day with Lady Clarice. She wept 
no more; she seemed like one who had sud- 
denly lost all capability of deep emotion. 

There was great astonishment in the 


square when the carriage of Sir Jasper Lyle | 1 


dashed up to the door of “ The Mysterious 
House,” —in fact, there was an incessant 
roll of carriages all that day, which, com- 
bined with the closed window-blinds, gave 
sufficient occupation to all the gossips. 
Their astonishment reached its height when 
a stately funeral procession, followed by 
coroneted carriages, left the house; and in 
the Zimes was aiterward seen the following 
notice : — 

“On the 22d inst., at his residence, 28, 
Cheston Square, Ernest Vane, the second 
son of Sir Jasper Lyle of Lyle Court, in the 
39th year of his age.” 

Then the avalanche of curiosity descend- 
ed, and its full force fell upon my devoted 
head. My husband went to the funeral; he 
was seen in the same carriage with the doc- 
tor and Sir Jasper’s youngest son. I with- 


‘to spen 


stood the assault, and told nothing of the 
strange history I had heard. No one ever 
knew or suspected the secret of Number 28. 
It was generally believed that the poor gen- 
tleman who had died there had long been a 
confirmed invalid. 

er | Monkmere came on the day of the 
funeral to take her daughter home; but the 
poor lady pleaded that she might be allowed 

d a week in solitude. At the end of 
that time she came to see me, and bade me 
farewell. It so happened that while she 
was in the drawing-room Miss Boldero was 
announced. I was much annoyed, but Lady 
Clarice smiled. 

“Is that the lady who was so angry with | 
me?” she inquired in a low voice; and | 
replied that it was. 

I have never enjoyed saying more than 
the expression of Miss Boldero’s face when 
I introduced her to Lady Clarice Lyle. The 
woman she had fairly hunted down, scorned, 
and insulted, was, hen all, an Earl’s daugh- 
ter. She judged rightly that the case was 
too far gone for any apologies; she did not 
attempt them. She sat in a state of stupe- 
fied wonder, which reached its height when 
she heard Lady Clarice say that I must 
bring the children to Monkmere Towers 
during the spring. Then Lady Clarice rose 
and kissed me as I had once kissed her. 
She bowed to Miss Boldero, and in her 
clear, musical voice bade her “ Good-morn- 


in 
j went with her to the door; and, when 
I returned, Miss Boldero was almost breath- 


ess. 
“Who could havé believed it ?” she said; 
and she could say nothing else. 

In after-years, when boasting of the glo- 
ries of the square, she always conclud 
saying that Mr. and Lady Clarice Lyle had 
chosen it for their residence, and that she 
had known them slightly. 

My husband and myself and the children 
went to the Towers. Lady Clarice seemed 
to have grown young and beautiful again. 
I was not surprised when, three years after- 
ward, I received her wedding-cards. She 
had gratified her parents at last and made 
herself happy, for she married Lord Rayden, 
the most eminent statesman of the day. | 
saw her frequently.’ She had all the happi- 
ness this world could give; but I do not 
believe she ever forgot him who “ after life's 
fitful fever ” slept so well. 


MY EXPERIMENT. 
BY FRED F, FOSTER. 


WAS sitting up with a corpse. The po- 
I sition was really a sinecure. Once, in 
an hour or two, I went and moistened, with 
a solution of saltpetre and water, the cloth 
placed upon the face of the deceased as a 
means for removing the traces of decompo- 
sition which had set in; that was all the 
labor the situation involved. The rest of 
the time I sat before a blazing fire, in a room 
separated from that where the “ remains ” 
lay, by a narrow hall; a meerschaum in my 
mouth from which I puffed volumes of 
dense smoke; either Sfestly thinking, or 
reading from some one of the books or pa- 
pers which had been placed at my disposal, 
as the means for whiling away the lonely 
hours. 

Yet, though alone, I was not lonely; my 

thoughts kept me too busy to admit of that. 
I was a medical student, in impecunious cir- 
cumstances, struggling in every way to ob- 
tain the funds necessary to the prosecution 
of my studies: no easy task, as I had at the 
same time an invalid mother to support; 
it was scarcely ever absent from my 
mind, the query, “ How shall I do it?” 
Even while reading, this question, like a 
spectre, stole between my eyes and the 
printed page. 

How different, I thought, had been the 
prospects of my friend, now lying rigid in 
death only a few steps away, from my own. 
He had just entered upon the practice of 
law ; but, if never a case camesto him, there 
was no danger that he would ever become 
financially embarrassed, as he had recently 
inherited an immense fortune, and, if so he 

leased, he could live a life of magnificent 

idleness. Why should he, with such bright 
probabilities before him, be taken, and I, 
with dark realities staring me in the face, 
be left? It was surely one of the unfath- 
omable mysteries ! 

Taking up a recent issue of the Vew- York 
Herald, | became interested in an account 
of an interview with Prof. Proctor, on the 
subject of Edison and his electric light. 
One sentence in the article I read over and 
again, till the words seemed branded into 
my brain. It was this: “I remember 
hearing it said that Mr. Proctor would be- 
lieve in a plan for galvanizing the dead, if 
that Yankee inventor proposed such a one, 
and would credulously contemplate the pos- 
sibility of shaking his deceased grandfather 
by the hand.” 

I allowed the paper to fall from my hand, 


and my thoughts to take a new direction. 
‘* Galvanizing the dead,” — why might it not 
be accomplished? I was aware that numer- 
ous unsuccessful endeavors to this end had 
been made ; but that was before the princi- 
ples of galvanism were as thoroughly under- 
stood as in these later years. Was the res- 
toration of the dead to life utterly impossi- 
ble? If not, whosoever should discover the 
method for achieving such a result would 
secure a wider reputation than mortal had 
ever realized ; and, besides, it would furnish 
him with limitless wealth, Then an idea 
came to me that made me tremble, — why 
—_ not I be that fortunate person ? 

.had quite an extensive philosophical ap- 
paratus, among which was a Bunsen battery 
of six jars and very powerful. There was a 
“ subject” upon which to operate close at 
hand, and everything seemed to favor the 

roject. Supposing I failed, no one would 

e the wiser therefor: if I should succeed, 
fame and opulence would both be mine, and 
I could gain my profession without being con- 
tinually tormented by the ghastly “ Where’s 
the money to come from?” ‘To be sure, 
the realization of my “plan ” would, in a de- 
gree, do away with the necessity for a phy- 
sician’s services ; but there was another in- 
centive to my efforts, in the shape of a gen- 
tle girl, with golden ringlets, blue eyes, and 
dimpled. cheeks, whom I had loved for many 
years, and whom I hoped to make my wife 
as soon as I should obtain the means for a 
livelihood ; confident that she would not say 
“nay” when I asked her to become mine. 

Putting on my overcoat and hat, I quietly 
stole from the house, without disturbing any 
of the inmates, —all of whom were, seem- 
ingly, as sound in sleep as my deceased 
friend,— and rushed to my laboratory, a 
room which I had fitted up for that purpose 
in one of the out-buildings connected with 
my home. I found the battery, and, taking 
it and a bottle each of the necessary acids, 
I returned to the house I had left but a few 
moments previously, which I entered as si- 
lently as I had departed from it. 

Placing the box of jars on the floor, I 
joined the electrodes, and then poured the 
acids into the proper cups, watching, in an 
ecstacy of delight, the liquid as it began to 
boil. As soon as my hands were sufficiently 
warmed that I thought I could “operate” 
advantageously, I passed into the room 
where the “ body” was. 

According to the best of my ability to 
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recollect, where experiments such as I pur- 
posed had been made previously, the gal- 
vanic action had been brought to bear upon 
some one of the nervous centres of the 
corpse only. My idea was to put my own 
living frame in the current, as follows: I 
would place one of the = in contact with 
the medulla oblongata ot the “ subject,” hold 
the other in my left hand, and complete the 
circuit by taking a hand of the corpse in my 
right hand. Possibly my vitality would 
materially aid in accomplishing the desired 
result. 

My friend had been “laid out ” on a wide 
board, face upward, and in that position he 
still remained. Having turned him partially 
on one side, so I could readily get at the 
base of his head, I made an incision in the 
flesh with a lance, and then, with a sharp 
drill, worked a hole through the skull and 
reached the desired portion of the brain. 
The remainder of the operation was carried 
out according to the above plan. 

In less than half a minute after the circuit 
was completed, to my surprise-and gratifica- 
tion, a convulsive tremor ran through the 
lifeless frame, the eyelids quivered, the lips 
half parted, and a rosy tint slowly crept to 
the pallid cheeks. In a minute and a quar- 
ter,—I had placed my watch where I could 
note the seconds marking the successive 
changes, — perfect animation was restored 
to what so short a time before had been 
mere clay. At once, noticing his peculiar 
— and strange surroundings, my 

iend, fastening his eyes ix me, asked, — 

“ What does it all mean?” 

I told him. 

“I have been dead? I knew it.” 

“You are alive, again. You know that?” 

It required but a few moments to inform 
the family what had transpired, and words 
would fail to convey an adequate idea of 
their overwhelming astonishment, or of the 
— they manifested toward me for 

aving restored their son and brother to 
them. I remained with them through the 
few hours of the night, as yet unexpired; 
and, when on my way home in the morning, 
it seemed as if every inhabitant of the town 
met and co: lated me on what I had 
accomplished. During that day I received 
telegraphic despatches from various sections 
of the country, requesting my “services ;” 
' each applicant promising to compensate me 
_ at any rate I pleased; and the arrival of the 
evening papers proved me famous, In the 
earlier portion of the evening, too, my “ re- 
vivified ” friend handed me a paper which 
he said was ‘instrument up in 
legal form and properly attest eeding 
me one half of his This he 
wished me to accept as a “ slight testimonial 
of his appreciation of the service I had ren- 
ered him, which no money, he was aware, 


could fully ae I objected to doing as 
~ — e insisted, and, finally, pre- 
vailed. 

“ Famous,” to a ter degree than man 
had ever previously been famous, possessed 
of an almost princely sum, —my friend’s 

ift, — with a surer means of securing limit- 
toes wealth than would have been mine had 
I discovered the “ Philosopher’s Stone,” | 
called on the one whom I so fondly adored. 

“You are the greatest man that has ever 
lived,” she said, as I entered her home, half 
turning away from the kiss I stooped to im- 
print on her fair brow,—so it seemed to 
me, though she had always been more than 
a to receive such manifestaticas of my 


“ Are n't you glad, darling?” I asked. 

“Indeed I am,” she returned, looking 
down and blushing: why, I could not com- 
prehend. 

“For no other reason am I so as 
that I now have no hesitation in asking that 
question which I so long have desired to 
ask. Will you be my wife?” 

I expected she would quietly, and in a 
happy tone, reply, “ Yes.” To my surprise, 
she fairly gasped. 

“Your wife?” 

“Yes, darling; you know I have always 
loved you, that I am now amply able to sup 
port you in that style which you are so well 
qualified to grace. 

as ‘ee proposal is so sudden, so unex- 

e 

“ You knew I should ask you, some time?” 

“ Honestly, I don’t think I had an idea 
that you loved me so very, very much as 

u do.” 
wel thought I had manifested a love in 
every possible way; that we fully under- 
stood each Other, though I have never 
broached the subject of our marriage, sim- 
ply on account of my poverty.” 

“1 must have time to consider this mat- 
ter,” she said. 

“Certainly, dearest; take all the time 
desire,” and, after a brief conversation, I 
her. 

This interview was on Wednesday even- 


ing. 

During the two following days, I was so 
busy I had no opportunity to call on her. 
Saturday morning I received ah invitation 
from my “friend” to be present at his 
house that evening, on occasion of a wed- 
ding that was to transpire there at seven. 
The names of the contracting parties were 
not mentioned, and it was a mystery to me 
who they could be. I despatched a note to 
the “ young lady,” informing her what was 
to occur, and that I would call for her to 
accom me, at 6.45. 

Idi as per notification, on 
the house where she resided en 


to find 
y desert- 
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ed. The boy who had acted as my messen- 

had informed me that he gave the “litter 
to the leddy hersilf,” and that “leddy ” had 
not been in the habit of ignoring my requests 
for her “company,” or of going anywhere 
without me as her escort. What could it 
mean? 

In no enviable frame of mind I wended 
my way to my “friend” ’s. He answered my 

, in person. 

“Why did n’t you come sooner?” were 
his first words, on seeing me. 

“Seven was the appointed hour,” I re- 
turned. 

“It is quite a half-hour later than that, 
now, I think,” he said. 

“Our times must differ very materially, 
then,” I replied; and, looking at my watch, 
I found it the I 
supposed it was when I left my home. My 
watch had stopped, a thing I had never 
known it to do before. 

“ But come in, and let me present you to 
my wife.” 

“Your wife!” said I, astonished, never 
having known him to be attentive to any 


Yes,” smiling. “Ah, here she comes. 
My dear,” he continued, ae richly 

red lady who was approaching place 
where we stood, “let me ” — 

An exclamation, by no means pious, that 
fell from my lips, stopped him at this point 
in his remarks. well might I use a 
profane expletive. The "yp now his wife, 
was identical with the idol of my affections. 


What would be fame, wealth, anything 
the world could offer to me, without her, 
dearer to me than all else, but whom I had 
lost forever? Gone were the anticipations 
of aught but a future of sadness and deso- 
lating misery. And then, that she, in whom 
I so thoroughly trusted, should prove faith- 
less. Oh! it was a crushing blow! The 
lines of Motherwell rushed to my mind: — 


“ As for she can claim 
A name and all her own, — Deceit.” 


Here was a living exemplification of the 
truth of the poet’s words. 

My “friend,” whose restorer to life I had 
been, must have known my long-continuing 
attachment, and had undoubtedly won her 
from me to himself in some unmanly man- 
ner. So he, too, was false to me. His 
“ gift” was incompetent to make up for such 
treachery. In a voice tremulous with illy 
repressed passion, I shrieked, — 

“ May my eternal curses be” — 

At this instant I awoke, to find the fire 
nearly burned out, my meerschaum in frag- 
ments floor, and first rays of 
morning light trying to force a pas 
the I shook myself 
or twice to satisfy my mind that it was all a 
dream, and then entered the room where 
the corpse lay as ) saw as when I had last 
looked at it. My doubts were dissolved, 

The “ gentle eri,” blue-eyed, and so forth, 
will become my wife next Thanksgiving, 
profession or no profession. 

We have settled that matter. 


RENNIAL as the roses 
That bloom in Eden’s clime 


Within the reach of time. 
P as the bea 

nthroned on Eden’ height, 
The ministry of duty, | 

Its knowledge of the right, 

Its heart-endeavor 

‘or wisdom, truth, and light. 


In love and abounding, 
It maketh life divine: 


Hamitrton, O., 1879. 


A TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 
BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


Is friendship that 
Upon the heart of time ; * 
That stnves with heavenward yearning 
Unto a goal sublime. . 


Blest ministry of Heaven, 
Sent to our mortal state, 

In God's own solace given 
Against the wiles of fate, 


oo Ge 
bloom in Eden’s gate. 
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Doth all of self $ i 
Is friendship that repo: Doth build its human shrine. ; 
Upon a trust sublime; ; 
Perennial as the roses 4] 
That bloom in Eden’s clime 4 
q 
The inner soul-depths, 
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Cradle Sang. 
t 1. Sleep, ba- by, sleep; the stars so bright Are an-- ~ eyes, that’ watch at night That 
i 2. Sleep, ba~- by, sleep; the gen + tle breeze, That Gat ae fo + rest trees. 
eves. 
none may harm thee; Theit sparkling light makes'mi mic day, To chase the sha-dows 
Down- ward bend - ing, Is an angel whis-p'ring joy And bless'- ings on my 
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dark a -,way, Lest they + larm thee,....... Lest they a-larm thee. 

ba - by ‘boy, And kiss - ‘es send + ing, ..... And kiss + es send + ing. i 

; 
Pep. * 

a tempo. 7 

Then by, O la - by! Thy mo-ther’s sing-ing thee to 

ho- ly an- gels, nigh, My by will in safe -ty keep, 

a 

: 

ba- by will in safe-ty keep. Lul + DY, Tul la ~ 

> > > 

— — 

re Ad — q 

dim. 
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AN UGLY CUSTOMER. 


BY CAPT. W. H. MACY, OF NANTUCKET. 


WV JE had been cruising for four weeks 

without having seen the spout of a 
spermaceti, and this, too, on the “ Off-Shore 

found,” where we had been very success- 
ful the previous season. Captain Worth 
and the mates were what may be called 
‘whale crazy,” a little else in their 
hours of leisure, at the end of each day’s 
‘work, but our hard luck and the dull pros- 
pect of a good season’s catch. 

But it was idle to rail at fate, and to find 
fault with any human — for the long 
spell of hard times would have been the 
height of injustice. The Grand Turk was 
as well appointed and officered as any other 
ship in the fleet at that time; her mast- 
heads always well manned, and either one 
of the mates or the captain himself was 
aloft, at all times. between sunrise and sun- 
down, but if we did not see whales we 
could not make them. We had no fear but 
we could give as good an account of our- 
selvés as any of our neighbors if we could 
have the opportunity. 

At length, one fne afternoon, when the 
mate went aloft after dinner, he electrified us 
all, as soon as he had taken his stand in the 
cross-trees, with the cry for which we had 
been so long and anxiously waiting. 

Captain Worth, as he roared out the usual 
question, “ Whereaway ?” jumped upon the 
rail and began to mount the rigging him- 
self. The repetition of “ There she blows !” 
at regular intervals, sent a thrill of joy and 
excitement to every heart, for such meas- 
ured regularity indicated that we had before 
us the kind of whale which we had been 
seeking. No finback ever spouted regularly 
50 many times. 

“ What do you make of him, Mr. Rams- 
dali?” asked the captain as he swung his 
leg over the topsail yard, and prepared to 

just the focus of his short telescope. 
== sperm whale, sir, — slow as night. 
Blows ! —two points off the lee bow, three 
miles off, very slow and regular. Blows!” 

“I see him!” said the captain. “We 
are running about right to be near enough to 
hit next rising.” 

“ There goes fiuke§ ! ”. 

The whale having had his full time on the 
surface, undisturbed, went down with that 
slow, majestic movement, which threw his 
tail up so as to display his immense fan to 
the best advantage. 

All doubt of the species was set at rest, 
and the orders were passed along to get the 


boats ready for action. This could be done 
leisurely while we were obliged to wait for 
the re-appearance of the whale. He was 
one of those patriarchal old bulls that are so 
often met with cruising alone, and the 
chance of striking was st a sure one if 
we d properly. 

The movements of the sperm whale, par- 
ticularly of a large one, cruising alone, may 
be calculated with great accuracy, as to 
time, distance and direction. His time of 
staying down will be from forty minutes 
to an hour, or, in exceptional cases, a little 
more than an hour, and, if undisturbed, he 
seldom deviates from the course which he 
took when going down, and may be looked 
for in that direction with almost absolute 
certainty. Thus it was that, after standing 
on the same course about half an hour, the 
Grand Turk’s courses were hauled up, and 
her maintopsail thrown aback in a position 
where the whale might be expected to break 
water, within a mile under her lee. Our 
three boats were then quietly lowered, and 
setting the sails, run to leeward without put- 
ting an oar or a paddle into the water. The 
only words spoken by the captain to his 
officers, on lowering away, were, — 

“ Now, Mr. Ramsdall and Mr. Fisher, we 
must all work carefully, and no striving for 
victory over each other. There’s no doubtat 
all that we shall strike the whale if we man- 
age quietly. He’s a noble whale, and we 
must have him. Remember we haven't 
greased a lance for four weeks, and today 
we ought to make up some of the lost 
time.” 

I was at this time boatsteerer in the lar- 
board or chief mate’s boat, and as we glided 
silently off before the moderate trade wind, 
I stood erect upon the clumsy cleet in the 
bow of the boat, pom, — bight of the 
wraps, keeping a sharp lookout ahead. 

The captain’s.boat was about a quarter of 
a mile abeam of us, and the second mate’s 
on the other at a similar distance, we hav- 
ing thus separated to spread the chances. 

e had been running perhaps fifteen min- 
— when Mr. Ramsdall. began to get im- 
patient. 

“ Look out sharp, now, it’s time for him to 
be up, and it won’t do to run beyond him 
while he’s down. We must luff to soon, 
or we shall go too far. There! the old man has 
let fly his sheets and is rounding to, and we 
must ” — 


“Keep all fast!” said I, in a low but 
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sharp tone, as I jumped down to my place 
to the head-sheets, and seized m first iron. 
While the mate was speaking, I had per- 
ceived a commotion or swelling of the wa- 
ter, and could also see a change in its color, 
as though the whale was coming up leisure- 
ly. I had no time to s 

“ Lay her head a little more up this way!” 
said I, with a wave of my hand; and even 
as I spoke the head of the monster sperma- 
ceti rose to the surface, and a powerful blast 
was blown from his spiracle, so suddenly 
and so near that it was no wonder the 
boat’s crew were startled for the moment. 

“Down to your oars!” yelled the mate. 
The whale straightened himself out upon 
the surface, quite unconscious of what 
awaited him, and received my first iron, 
driven to the socket, into his broadside, 
the second a little further aft, nearly under 
the hump, and all was white water and con- 
fusion for a moment, The line was spin- 
ning round the logger-head, and out through 
the chocks of the boat, while the cry of 
“Stern all!” in our boat was offset by 
those of “Pull ahead hard!” in the other 
two. All necessity for quiet or caution is over 
the instant one of the boats is fast. The 
sails were at once rolled up and stowed 
away, and, while our ocean steed started 
off with us in tow, the captain and Mr. 
Fisher took to their oars, regardless how 
much noice was made now, so that they 
could overtake and re-enforce us. 

Our whale, however, did not run out 
much line, but soon slacked up his pace, 
and, from his vicious manoeuvres, seemed 
disposed rather to give battle than to run 
away. His challenge, whether or not he 
meant it as such, was promptly accepted. 

The waist-boat, with vigorous strokes of 
her oars, pulled up past his quarter; but the 
second mate, always rather inclined to be 
rash and over-confident, let his sag on too 
soon, instead.of pulling well forward, before 
he threw her head toward the whale. 

“Stand up, Coleman!” his first iron 

hed in the sunbeams and pierced Levia- 
than to the quick; a crashing sound is 
heard, telling us that the waist boat is 
stoven ! 

. “Oh, dear!” cried Captain Worth, “ Mr. 
Fisher, why will you be so careless? Are 
you stove badly?” 

It appears that her wound is, like Mer- 
cutio’s, not as wide as a church door, but it 
is quite enough. She cannot be kept free 
by bailing. 

“Can you keep her afloat to get aboard 
the ship?” demanded the captain. 

“Yes, sir, 1 think we can.” 

“Well, get aboard as fast as possibile, and 
launch one of the s boats from over- 
head. You may have to come and pick up 
somebody else. Pull ahead, us!” 


“ Are you well fast, Mr. Ramsdall?” the 
captain asked. 

“ Ay, ay, sir. Both irons in solid.” 

“TI think I ’ll play loose boat a while. I 
don’t like his actions.” 

The old man shifted ends with his boat- 
steerer, and got his lance in position. But 
as often as he approached within dart, the 
whale milled quickly round, head on, show- 
ing a disposition to meet him half way. 
The lance was darted two or three times, 
but failed of its effect, not reaching a vital 
spot. 

“ Haul line, boys!” sang out Mr. Rams- 
dall. “ Haul me on to him,and let’s see if I 
can’t get the right lance at him.” 

But we were even less fortunate than the 
starboard boat had been, for before we were 
in position for a dart, the monster came at 
us open-mouthed, and, whirling suddenly 
over, knocked the bow and tub oars into 
pieces for kindling wood, and split the gun- 
—_ streak, also breaking the gunwale it- 


self. 

We might be said to have esca the 
skin of teeth, but as all by 
— above water, we were still able to keep 

Oat. 

“Don’t that Mr. Ramsdail,” 
said the captain. wee work with the 
loose boat. 

“There’s a ship to windward running 
down here, under all sail, sir,” reported the 
captain’s boat-steerer. 

“ So there is. Well, let her come, but 
there ’s no more whales here for her, and 
we ’ve got enough to do to muckle this one. 
Has Mr. Fisher got aboard yet?” 

We had not hitherto had time to look af- 
ter the waist-boat at all. But as our ship 
was within a mile or less, we were now 
able to make out that the boat had sunk, be- 
fore she could get alongside, but fortunately 
she was so near that they had swum the 
end of a line to the ship, and now appeared 
to be hauling the wreck alongside. 

“ There ’s a bad kettle of fish!” grumbled 
the old man. “Mr. Fisher won’t get here 
before sundown to _. But the whale 
is “+. quiet now. e’ll try him again.” 

ut our new trial was no more successful 
than the previous ones, for the whale, in- 
stead of awaiting the attack, let go by the 
run, and went down liké a ballast stone to 
re-appear in a new direction, with jank 
erect in the air and lower jaw swung open. 
Discretion was evidently the better part of 
valor, for the present ; but he soon straight- 
ened and lay comparatively quiet again. 
Captain Worth was at to make 
another attempt, but this only had the effect 
of inaugurating a new line of tactics on the 

of the whale. Without waiting for the 
Foca, he gave a thundering flap of kis 
flukes upon the water, as if to say farewell,’ 
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and started off to net at a round 
pace, spouting strong and clear. 

Away we went in tow, holding a yee 
tension on our line ; but the starboard-boat, 
not being fast, was in danger of being left 
out of the game altogether. The captain 
fell in for a stern chase, but soon by hard 
pulling on his part and slacking line on 
ours, the captain got near enough to throw 
his warp with a bowline in the end, and fell 
in behind us, towing “ our loggerhead. 

On we sped now, directly in the wind’s 
eye, passing at racing speed across the 
bows of the Grand JZurk, but not near 
enough to hail her. 

We could see that Mr. Fisher and his 
small force of men were doing their best to 
secure the wreck of his sunken boat, but 
had very little time to make observation be- 
fore we were away to windward of our ship, 
and rapidly nearing the stranger, who was 
coming down swiftly before the breeze. 
His mast-heads were all double-manned, 
and more men could be seen at various 
points aloft and in the rigging, all eager to 
get a near view of the sport, but having 
then no idea of taking any part in it, so far 

‘as our whale was concerned. 

“That ’s the Phebe Ann of Nantucket,” 
said Mr. Ramsdall, “and they know us 
well enough. I know the painting of her 
waist-boat, and that big patch in her fore- 
topsail I could swear to anywhere.” 

he whale ran us so directly in her 
‘track that she sheered from her course to 
avoid running us down, and as soon as we 
had passed, she luffed to with her maintop- 
sail aback, to watch our as 
mere spectators. Our steed slackened his 
pace, and then wheeling round, ran to lee- 
ward across the stern of the Nantucket 
ship, within hailing distance. 

Captain Lawrence stood on the hurricane- 
house, with his officers near him, enjoying 
the fun. 

“Got a tough one there, have n’t you, 
a he shouted. “Got one boat stove, 

?” 

“Yes, but he must bring to soon,” an- 
swered the old man. “I guess we ’Ill tire 
him out shortly, if the irons hold.” 

“ Want any help?” 

“No,—not yet; though perhaps I shall 
before I get through.” 

By this time we were out of hearing, but 
our whale soon stopped short, and lay wal- 
lowing as if he meant at last to show good 
play. We threw off the starboard-boat’s 
warp, and she pulled ahead, the captain 
standing ready with his lance to improve 
any opportunity that might offer. 

He advanced within easy darting dis- 


tance, and was already in the act of drawing 
back the pole over his shoulder, when the 
whale suddenly rolled over. 


“Stern all! Stern hard! He’s e 
down like a stone! Stern hard out of as 
way! Look out sharp, Mr. Ramsdall: 
there’s no knowing where he ’ll come up * 
next. I never saw his match for cunning, 
in all = | twenty years of whaling.” 

“ My line’s all slack,” said the mate. “ He 
is n’t far down, — but we might as well lie 
still where we are as to stern or pull 
ahead.” 


At this instant there was a commotion of 
the water, a slight lifting of the boat, and up 
rose on one side of the boat that monstrous 
junk, seamed and ragged with scars, while 
the lower jaw, and with his fearful array of 
ve stood out, like the leaning tower of 

sa. 

Nobody stop long to make observa- 
tions, the stroke oarsman threw himself 
over one gunwale, the tub oarsman over the 
other, ons I myself executed a kind of back 
somersault over the stern-sheets into the 
bloody water, just as the monster “ shut 
fan” upon the frail boat, bringing his 
junk and jaw together with a power that 
ew, her up as if she had been an egg- 
shell. 

Here we were all adrift, and enough for 
the starboard boat to do to take us all in, 
as we struck out for her as our last ark of 
safety. 

The wreck of our boat was still fast to the 
whale, for no one had stayed even to cut 
the line. Drenched and dripping, we all 
crowded into the captain’s boat, while the 
whale, as if disdaining to flee, lay close at 
hand, blowing off his deep respirations, for 
the time completely master of the field. 

The big waif was flung out to the breeze, 
as an urgent signal for help, and we looked 
anxiously toward the ship, where the second 
mate and his gang were getting spare boats 
down from the ers, but it would be 
me time before they could come to our 
aid. 

“Oh, dear! What luck!” said Captain 
Worth. “Mr. Fisher can’t get to us for an 
hour yet, and it would be madness to go on 
to that whale again, with all this crowd in 
the boat. I shall have to signal to Law- 
rence for help.” 

But help was close at hand. The whole 
scene had been watched from our consort’s 
mast-heads and rigging with intense anxiety, 
and the Phebe Ann’s boats were already 
dropping from her cranes into the water, to 
come to the rescue. We all rose to our 
feet, standing in solid phalanx, and swing- 
ing our hats aloft, — such of us as had not 
lost them, — gave three hearty cheers at the 
sight. For, if our fighting whale did not 
run away, he might yet be conquered, after 
this powerful re-enforcement should join us. 
Down they came swiftly, the tough oars 
bending under the muscle of fresh men, all 
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r for the fray, and the voice of Captain 

orth was to heard calling to them, 

even before they were near enough to un- 
derstand his words. 

“Come on, Lawrence! Come on! Let 

ur boats pitch in and help me to muckle 
out this whale, and we ’ll go halves!” 

“ Ay, ay! all right!” answered his brother 
skipper. “Here! let some of your men 
jump into and lighten your load. 
Go ahead, Mr. Swain, and you too, Mr. 
Ray; the whale has er round to, but 
don’t be headlong. Work carefully. Mr. 
Fisher will be here soon, with another boat ; 
he is getting her over the side now. Hollo! 
Where ’s the whale?” 

“Somewhere under us,” said Mr. Rams- 
dall, as coolly as if he had said he was a 
couple of miles off. “ He may be at his old 
tricks again.” 

Again the monster rose, with his head 
out, gnashing that ponderous lower jaw, and 
straightening himself once more, passed 
across the head of Ray’s boat. Young and 
impetuous, like our own second mate, Ra 
threw his boat on carelessly, and thoug 
his boat-steerer got both irons in, his oars 
on tlie starboard side were all swept away, 
and two of his boat’s crew were severely 
hurt; the whale having flung himself over 
directly toward the boat when he felt the 
sting of the irons. But he drew ahead clear 
of her, leaving her half full of water, and the 
after-oarsman bailing for dear life. 

“Don’t cut your line, Mr. Ray,” called 
aloud, clear voice, in a deliberate tone, —a 
voice which I now heard for the first time. 
“ Hold on to the whale, but drop astern out 
of the way, and let me try him. Pull ahead 
us! lay more off, Tom, and pull away for- 
ward on him. So, steady.” 

“That’s the talk!” cried Captain Law- 


rence, in high glee. “Now, if Job Swain 
can’t doctor that whale, there is n’t a man in 
all the fleet on this ground that can.” 

The mate of the Phebe Ann was one of 
those long-limbed, powerful men, who seem 
to have been created and reared expressly 
for such emergencies, to straighten ten 
fathoms of lance-warp, and do execution. 
He was wary and deliberate, too, giving his 
orders with perfect coolness, and conning 
his boat into exactly the position where he 
wanted her, without the least hurry or ex- 
citement. When all was ready, he poised 
his long lance, and with a peculiar, swinging 
movement of his tall form, sent it speeding 
on its fatal mission. Even at that long dis- 
tance it was driven home to the socket in 
the whale’s broadside; a tremor or thrill 
was perceptible throughout the mighty, liv- 
ing mass, and the next moment cheers for 
the “red flag ” rent the air from thirty pairs 
of strong lungs. For the whale which had 
hitherto roared defiance at us, in such 
strong, clear tones, was now completely 
choked with the life-blood which gushed 


from it in torrents. 

“ Ah, the figh is all out of him,” said 
Captain Worth. “The sun is two hours 

igh yet, and a child can take care of him 
now.” 

We divided a hundred barrels of sperm- 

oil between the two ships, and bought a 
boat from the Phebe Ann to replace ours 
which had been crushed in the whale’s 
aws. 
: As the two captains shook hands at part- 
ing, I saw Captain Worth glance admiringly 
at the physique of Job Swain, and overheard 
him say to Lawrence, — 

“He’s a treasure, that mate of yours. 
He might have sat for the original of Coop- 
er’s “ Long Tom Coffin.” 


A FLY. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF GASPAR MARIA DE NAVA ALVAREZ, CONDE DE NORONA. 
BY SANDA ENOS. 


FLY! that hoverest closely o’er 
The lovely maiden I adore, 


That in her yellow hair dost pla 
That o’er Ertenr and cheeks dost stray, 
And that with eagerness dost sip 


New Hartrorp, N. Y., 1880. 


The honey from her 

If thou didst but 
How keen would be thy happiness! 
And if I had thy license great 
What deeds would I not perpetrate! 
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PEGGY WHITE’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY FRANK 


DITH MELVILLE entered the parlor 
with a quick step, and holding in her 
hand an = 

“ Ma,” she said, “w lo suppose 
this is from?” ia 

“I’m sure I can’t imagine,” responded 
Mrs. Melville languidly from the sofa. 

“ From those people down in Barrington, 
inviting us all there to celebrate that White 
girl’s birthday.” 

Mrs. Melville assumed an upright posi- 
tion, and an expression indicative of great 
amazement. 

“You don’t say so!” she exclaimed. 
“Great Heavens! The next thing we 
know, they will be coming to visit us.” 

“I’m sure, ma,” said Edith, flapping the 
envelope impatiently across her parlor, “I 
don’t know what we can do about it. Har- 
old goes down there in the summer on a 
fishing trip. He sees this girl whom they 
call st Peggy White,—a sort of 
china shepherdess, I suppose, — falis in 
love with her, and engages himself to her 
before he comes home. Of course she 
knows which side her bread is buttered on, 
and does all she can to catch him, but that 
does n’t matter. Harold is of age, and if he 
chooses to present her to me as a sister-in- 
law, and to you as a daughter-in-law, I don’t 
see how we are to help ourselves.” 

Mrs. Melville gave a little scream, and 
raised her hand in protest. 

“A daughter-in-law!” she exclaimed. 
“ Never! Those people are inferior to Har- 
old in every way, — mere farming people. I 
never will have anything to do with them. 
Of course you will write and decline, at 
once.” 

Edith sank into an easy chair before the 
open fire, and placed her slippered foot on 
the fender. 

“ No,” she said quietly, “I shall go." 

Mrs. Melville could only open her eyes 
wider, and gaze. 

“I am going down there,” continued 
Edith, “to see what she is like. I shall 
take some of my best walking suits and 
house dresses, and all my diamonds. I ’ll 
annihilate her.” 

“But if you go,” said Mrs. Melville, 
“ Harold will go too.” 

“He has slready gone,” replied Edith. 
“He started within fifteen minutes after 
this letter arrived.” 

Mrs. Melville sank back .among the 
cushions in despair, and Edith drew her 


\ 


H. ANGIER. 
writing case toward her to indite an accept- 
ance 


It was a long journey to Barrington by 
rail, with a ride of a mile from Barrington © 
station to the “Widow White’s.” It was | 
nearly dark when Edith stepped from the 
cars, and found Harold waiting for her 
with the widow’s horse and wagon. 

“I knew you would come,” he said, “and 
you will be well paid for coming.” 

“ Harold,” said Edith, when she had 
climbed in and taken a seat by his side, “ I 
have n’t come to encourage you. I set my 
face against this whole business. The 
sooner you break with this girl the better, 
You never can her.” 

Harold bit his lips for a moment, and 
gave the horse a cut with the whip before 


replying. 

= Why not?” he asked at last. 

“ Because she is not your equal.” 

“ That I deny,” he exclaimed hotly, 
“ She is my superior.” 

“ She is uneducated.” 

“T will educate her.” 

“ And so is her family.” 

“TI will educate them too.” 

“ Her relations and connections are such 
that you never could introduce them into 
your own society.” 

“ Bother her relations and connections!” 
exclaimed Harold. “ See here, Edith, — 
she is the best, sweetest and dearest girl I 
ever met, and that is enough. You will sa 
so when you come to see her. There isn't 
a girl on all Murray Hill or Madison Avenue 
that can approach her. What do I care for 
her relations and connections? I can’t look 
at the thing in your cold-blooded way.” 

“ Marriage,” said Edith, “is for all life. 
This girl may be all well enough in her 
station, but ma would never countenance 
her; her pretty face will soon fade; you 
will find yourself banished from polite soci- 
ety, and with nothing to compensate you for 
your sacrifice.” 

“Wait until you see her,” was all Harold 
said in reply. 

“That will make no difference,” said 
Edith ; “she is not fit to be your wife.” 

Harold was silent. There was much in 
his sister’s reasoning to make him thought- 
ful. Though young and impulsive, he could 
still see the disadvantages of a mesalliance. 
If he had become engaged to = one 
else than Peggy, it would be easy to effect a 
release ; but the thought of giving her up— 
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it was not to be entertained for a single in- 


stant. 

Edith Melville was also busy with her 
own reflections. Break this engagement 
she must and would. It was what she had 
come to aage todo. But how? Ar- 

ent was plainly useless with Harold: 
E' would probably be equally so with the 
girl or her mother. irect opposition 
would be worse than futile. Dishonorable 
means she would scorn to employ. Her 
only hope lay in her knowledge of her 
prother’s character, — of his admiration for 
all that was good and noble, — of his hatred 
for whatever was despicable and mean, — 
above all, of his pride. 

“If Peggy White proves to be anything 
less than an angel,” said Edith Melville to 
herself, “ I will take care that Harold finds 
it out.” 

There was silence for the remainder of 
the ride, and it was not until the creaking 
old wagon turned into a picturesque farm- 
yard, at the end of an elm-shaded lane, that 
Harold cried out eagerly, — 

“ There is Peggy! ” 

Edith looked, and saw, framed in the 
open —“_ a figure that certainly did 
justice to Harold’s taste. A blue-eyed, 
ight-haired girl of twenty, with long lashes 
lying softly against a creamy-pink complex- 
ion, a small, white hand resting upon the 
door-frame, and a bright, pleasant smile of 
welcome dimpling about a,ripe, red mouth, 
- such was Peggy, as she stood in the sun- 

set; as she ha boon standing for the last 
half hour, eagerly 

As the horse stopped before the door, 
a brown-faced young man came from the 
barn to take charge of him, and Peggy ran 
out to the wagon. 

“Oh, I am so glad you came,” she ex- 
claimed, clasping her hands with childish de- 
light. “Mother was afraid you would n’t, 
but Harold was right.” 

The stately Miss Melville stepped digni- 
fiedly from the wagon, and imprinted a 
freezing kiss upon Peggy’s cheeks. P 
looked a little disappointed, and shran 
back, but Harold threw his arm about her 
and gave her a smack that was ample com- 
pensation for his sister’s coldness. 

“Now, Peggy,” he said, “ we will be ready 
for supper as soon as supper is ready for 
us. Take Edith into the house, and intro- 
duce her to your mother, and I will help 
Gilbert with the horse.” 

The brown-faced young man led the 
pone toward the barn, and Harold followed 

m. 


“So that’s your sister,” observed Gilbert 
. Yes,” replied Harold, loosening the 


trace on one side, “that’s my sister.” 
“I’m glad she came,” said Gilbert. 


“ Why ? ” 
“ Because it gives me a better opionion of 


“ Thanks!” replied Harold. “Much 
obliged, I’m sure,” 

Gilbert Wayne led the horse out of the 
shafts, and turned about to face Melville. 

“I’ve had suspicions of you,” he said, 
“and perhaps I’ve done you an injustice. 
I’ve had a pain here,” he continued, plac- 
ing his hand on his heart, “ever since you 
came to make love to Peggy. It was not 
for myself, though God knows I had reason 
for it. It was for Peggy. Young fellows 
like you, bred in the city, and with pienty of 
money, don’t come out of their way to make 
love to country girls seriously. I thought 
it was play tO you, but I knew it might 
death to her. I’m glad your sister came, 
It sets you right.” 

“You seem unaccountably interested in 
Peggy,” said Harold angrily, “ Pray what 
business is it of yours ?’ 

“I’m interested in her, said Gilbert; “so 
interested that I would die before any harm 
should come to her, — for — I love her.” 

love her!” exclaimed Harold, — 

“God knows I do,” replied Gilbert, lean- 
ing his head wearily against the horse’s 
neck. I am oe a farmer, working for the 
Widow White, for wages, but I have a snu 
sum laid by,— enough to keep Peggy 
me in such comfort as she has always had. 
For years I have saved, —for her. For 

ears I have worked,—for her. I could 

ave won her had you not come, with your 
money and your handsome face. You have 
dazzled her ; I hope you love her as well as 
I, Oh! bea good husband to her,—be a 
good husband to her, sir.” 

His voice trembled and broke, and turn- 
ing the horse around, he slowly led him to 
the stable. 

It was not so easy a task for Edith Mel- 
ville to render herself disagreeable as she 
had expected. She found in Peggy much 
to like; a certain self-reliance, a certain 
pride, a certain quiet dignity that wholly 
surprised her. 

“Give her the polish of a few seasons on 
Fifth Avenue,” thought Edith, “and she 
would not be em unpresentable.” 

After supper, Edith complained of fatigue, 
and Peggy showed her to her room. 

“I am afraid it will be very dull here for 
you,” said Peggy, setting down her lamp. 

“Not at all,” replied Edith. “It is a wel- 
come rest for me. But it must be dreadful 
to live here always.” 

“It is a little lonely,” replied Peggy, — 
“except when Harold is here.” 

Miss Melville looked at Peggy intently 
fora moment. Then she went to the glass, 
and, removing her ear-rings and jewelry, 
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cess of “ annihilation.” 


“ Don’t go,” she said. “You must show 


me where to hang my dresses.” 
“What a beautiful ring!” exclaimed 


Peggy, taking up one which Edith had just 
laid down 


eee never saw a diamond as large 
as that.” 


“That would be considered a small one,” 


said Edith, smiling. “Are you fond of 


such things? Then perhaps I can please 
” 


She threw open her trunk, and spread 
upon the table a mass of glittering treasures 
that filled Peggy with astonishment. There 
were diamonds, pearls, rubies and turquoises 
galore ; necklaces, rings and bracelets sur- 
passing anything that Peggy had ever seen 
or dreamed of. She clapped her hands and 
uttered a cry of delight. 

“And do you wear all these?” she 
asked. 

“ Oh, yes. No lady would be considered 
presentable in New-York society, 
without a fair amount of diamonds,” said 
Edith. 

Peggy’s countenance fell a little, but she 
made no reply. She took up one after an- 
other of the pretty baubles, and turned them 
over, rather sadly. 

“] think this is prettiest of all,” she said 
at last. “How I would like to have a ring 
like that!” 

It was the diamond solitaire which Edith 
had taken from her finger. 

“TI would give it to you,” said Edith, 
smiling, “but it was a present from my 
father.” 

It was no easy task to draw Peggy’s at- 
tention away from the dazzling treasures 
which Edith had displayed. She lifted them 
again and again, holding the jewels in dif- 
ferent lights, and lingering over them with 
the eagernes of achild. Yet, Edith, watch- 
ing her closely, could see a shadow settling 
upon Peggy’s face, and she knew that the 
leaven was working. The girl had begun, 
faintly, to realize the immeasurable distance 
between her own life and Harold’s; to see, 
dimly, that his world, in which such boun- 
teous treasures were so carelessly regarded, 
was one of which she had no conception, 
and in which she would have no true place. 

“I could look at them all night,” said 
Peggy, with a sigh, “but you are tired. 

-night!” 

She held up her mouth for Edith to kiss, 
and looked a little wistfully in her future 
sister’s impassive face. 

“ Good-night!” said Edith, and closed 
the door. 

When Peggy had gone, Edith threw open 
the window and stood for a moment lookin: 
out at the bare, brown fields that stretc 


laid them carelessly on her dressing-table. 
It was the first move in her projected pro- 


below her in the moonlight. The night 
wind came crisply in, and flapped the win. 
dow-curtain fiercely across the table. 

“ And this,” thought Edith, sang across 
the dull, windy landscape before her, “is 
what Harold thinks he would exchange for 
his winter amusements in New York and 
his summer at Newport! ” 

She closed the window sharply, and, too 
tired to do anything else than go to bed, 
undressed quickly, extinguished the light, 
and soon fell soundly asleep. 

The sun was streaming in at the window 
when she awoke,— the sun of a cloudless, 
wintry morning. Her first act, on risin 
was to gather up the trinkets which sti 
lay upon the table, and which she had been 
too tired and sleepy to put away the night 
before. One by one she replaced them in 
their cases, — necklaces, brooches and ear- 
ving But the ring — the ring was gone ! 

es, there was no doubt about it; the 
diamond solitaire was missing. In the first 
shock of this discovery Miss Melville was 
positively faint; the next, removed every 
article from her trunk, shook all her dresses, 
and ransacked every corner of the room, 
but without result. The ring was plainly 
and unmistakably gone. 

Of course, to Edith’s mind, there was but 
one solution of the mystery. Peggy had 
taken it. Noone else had been in the room 
since Pe left, and Edith herself had not 
been out of it. Here was Miss Melville’s 
object attained through the instrumentality 
of Peggy herself, for Edith knew that how 
ever great Harold’s infatuation might have 
been, he would never marry the girl if he 
believed her to be a thief. To Edith this 
result would be well worth the price of a 
diamond ring, however much she might re- 
gret its loss. 

In the kitchen below, Peggy stood at the 
table near the window, rolling pie-crust. 
Her white, round arms were bared nearly to 
the shoulder, and the morning sunlight 
glinted across her rosy face, to the evident 
admiration of Gilbert Wayne, who sat in one 
corner with an immense turkey, which he 
had nearly finished plucking, in his lap. 
Mrs. White was busy about the fire, prepar- 
ing breakfast, and from the stove arose a 
ateful fragrance of cookery, while the cof- 
ee-pot simmered pon The door 
opened, and Edith entered, followed by 
arold, who wore a face that was white as 
death. Evidently his sister had not spared 
him. 
P. and her mother greeted them with 
a smile of welcome, but Edith Melville 
advanced to Peggy’s table and calmly con- 
fronted her. 
“Last night,” she said, “I displayed to 
you my diamonds. There was one ring, @ 


solitaire, that you particularly admired.” 
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looked up wonderingly, and both Gilber 


Wayne and Mrs. White turned to Miss 


Melville in surprise. 


Peggy, with her hands on the rolling-pin, { and — I never couldeintroduce into my cir- 
u 


t | cle of society a wife who” — 
He faltered, stopped, and turned away. 
“Go on, sir,” exclaimed Gilbert fiercely. 


“No one,” continued Edith, still in the | “ We will hear you out.” 


same icy, impassive tones, “ has been in my 


“I can’t,” said Harold, sinking into a 


room since you left it, except myself. This | chair, and burying his face in both his 
morning the ring—the one which so at- | hands. “God help me! I can’t say it.” 


tracted you — is missing.” 


“You black-hearted scoundrel!” ex- 


Gilbert Wayne dropped the turkey from | claimed Gilbert. “Do you think that this 
his knees, and started to his feet. Mrs. { innocent girl, —as guiltless of the paltry 
White sank into a chair, and began to cry. | crime you a as an angel in Heaven, — 


Peggy herself, with flushed face and heav-}do you think s 


e will be affected now by 


ing bosom, confronted Miss Melville with a | anything that you can say?” 


e as steady as her own. 


arold looked up in Peggy’s face, and 


“JI do not understand you,” she said | caught her eye, regarding him with a look 


slowly. “ You cannot mean ” — 


of ineffable scorn. He heard the rattle of 


“IT mean,” said Edith, “that I have} her engagement ring, — his gift, — as, 


searched every inch of my room for my | twisted fiercely from her finger, it was flung — 


ring; that I have exhausted every means to | to the floor at his feet. She turned proudly 
avoid accusing you unjustly; that I can | to Edith, and said, with a strange calm in 
come to no other conclusion than that you | her voice, — 


have taken it. Please to return it to me.” 
Peggy was pale as Harold now, and she 
turned to him with quivering 1 


“I thank you for the service you have 
done me. Let me pass, if you please.” 
Edith Melville was not altogether heart- 


ip. 
“Harold!” she cried. “ Do you hear}less. She had a human admiration for 


this?” 
He hung his head, and took her hand, as 
though ashamed. 
“T am sorry,” he said, “that my sister 
has put it so harshly. There was no need 
of that. Of course you meant to return the 


ring.” 
Pegg y shrank away from him with a wild 
look in Ser eyes. 

“Do you believe that I took it?” she 
cried, “that I would— MHarold! You can- 
not — you ” — 

She pressed her hand to her heart, and 
leaned against the wall, as though she would 
swoon. Gilbert Wayne sprang forward, and 
thrusting Harold fiercely aside, caught her 
in his arms. 

“ My poor girl!” was all he said. 

Harold’s eyes fell to the floor, and he was 
silent for a moment. Then he said slow- 


“T could not believe it at first, but Edith 
called me, and we searched the room to- 

ther. There seems no other explanation. 
t has been a fearful blow to me, for of 
course you know, unless you can explain 
the matter to Edith’s satisfaction, it would 
be impossible to convince anybody else, 
even if I thought you innocent.” 

He waited a moment, as if for some ~~ 
but his words were received in silence. He 
continued, still with his eyes on the floor, 
and with his fingers toying nervously with 
his watch-chain, — 

“TI am afraid, Peggy, that it must end 
Se gm between us. Not that I want to 
break our engagement, but, of course, you 
know, it would place you in a terribly false 


courage and pride, and at that moment re- 
spected the evidence of those qualities in 
Peggy’s character. To do her justice, she 
did not now believe that Peggy had taken 
her ring, but she had _ succeeded in inducing 
Harold to believe it,gnd had through that 
means accomplishe@ her design in coming 
to Barrington. She therefore resolved to 
let the suspicion rest where it had fallen, 
_ to get Harold away as soon as pos- 
sible. 

“Of course,” she said to Mrs. White, 
“we cannot remain here after this unforta- 
nate occurrence. The ring can be sent to 
me by express.” 

“ You ave cruelly misjudged my da 
ter,” said Mrs. White, still weeping, “but 
her eyes are open now, and I am glad of it. 
We have much to thank you for. As soon 
as your trunk is packed, Gilbert will drive 
you to the station.” 

“ And break their necks,” muttered Gil- 
bert to himself. 

Harold and his sister left the room, Gil- 
bert went out to catch the horse, Peggy re- 
turned to her pie-crust, and Mrs. hite 
proceeded to dress the turkey; for the peo- 
ple were not of sentimental or romantic 
mould, but matter-of-fact New-Englanders. 
Peggy had lost her lover. She saw no rea- 
son why she should therefore lose her din- 
ner. 

For half an hour mother and daughter 
worked in silence. At the end of that time 
Harold and Edith returned, both dressed for 
departure. 

“Good-by, Peggy,” said Harold, holding 
out his hand. 


4 


position to have such a story get around, 
23 


His mouth worked nervously, and his 
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eyes avoided meetinghers, but Peggy placed 
her hand in his, and said simply, — 
“ Good-by, Harold.” 


were. The ring doubtless was caught in 
the fringe, and so was thrown out through 
the window, and picked up by this fowl 


He was going out of her life, —forever,— |*early this morning. My poor girl!” she 


and her heart felt strangely numb. The 
words came to her lips mechanically, but of 
the depth of woe and wretchedness within 
her breast he saw no sign. She only said 
simply, — 

“ Good-by, Harold!” 

There was a quick cry from Mrs. White, 
stepped suddenly backward from the: 
table. 

“ It’s God’s providence ! ” she exclaimed, 
throwing up her hands and 
staggering against the wall. “It’s God’s 
providence! The ring! — is that it?” 

She pointed excitedly to the table on 
which lay the turkey which she had been 
preparing Edith stepped quickly forward. 

he old lady had broken the turkey’s crop, 
and there, amid the undigested corn which 
“ Old Gobbe ” had that morning eaten, was 
Edith Melville’s diamond ring. 

Edith stood for a moment nonplussed, and 
glanced suspiciously at Mrs. White. Then, 
with a sudden gleam of recollection, she ex- 
claimed, — 

“] understand it all. This is most ex- 
traordinary. I remember that last night I 
opened my window for a few moments to 
admit a little fresh air. The curtains 
flapped across the table where my jewels 


continued, turning to Peggy, “I have done 
you great injustice. I ask your forgive- 
ness. 

“ Old Gobbe was under your window this 
morning,” said Mrs. White. “ He compet 
from the coop last night, and Gilbert had 
hard work to catch him. Surely the hand 
of the Lord is in all this!” 

“It is! it is!” cried Harold. “Peggy, 
—my darling! Peggy will you forgive me? 
Will you take me back?” 

. He held out his arms yearningly, but she 
turned to him a face full of resolute pride, 
and said calmly, — 

“ I forgive you, Harold, but I can never 
be your wife. Gilbert is waiting for you. 
He will help Paps with your trunk.” 

She turned to her pie-crust again; and 
soon the creaking of the wagon, as it passed 
slowly down the lane, told her,that her lover 
had gone, forever. 


Peggy ate her dinner that day with her 
mother and Gilbert. With them she has 
em of many birthday dinners since; 

t the family now includes other and 
younger members, and as Peggy looks 
across the table in Gilbert’s eyes, she looks 
into those of her husband, 


F all the abominations in female fash- 

ions, the Chinese practice of crampin 
and deforming the feet is the most iniqui- 
tous. The following are the latest particu- 
lars regarding this old and very odious 
custom. 

It appears that the foot-binding of female 
infants in China is determined locality 
‘rather than by the rank a wealth of the 

ople who practice it. In the department 
Tiechin, province of Canton, it would 
be general but for the Hakkas, who settle 
there, and are strongly opposed to it. When 
they come in any mambers from their own 
country — which is contiguous, —and take 
up their abode in Tie-Chiu villages, they use 
their influence and example against it pretty 
successfully. Of the women who attend 
the missionary schools in Swatow, at pres- 
ent, about six in every ten have their feet 


FEET-DISTORTION IN CHINA. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL. 


bound; and the Hakka influence is appar- 
ent in the fact that it is not an uncommon 
thing now for young women to bind their 
feet loosely just for a short time before mar- 
riage, and then unbind them afterward. But 
occasionally they wear the bandage too long, 
in which case the foot remains crooked. 
The old women, too, have a way of dressing 
their feet so as to make them look extreme- 
ly small on grand occasions, while they re- 
main conveniently large for use when they 
have to travel or work. 

The binding of a child’s feet is not begun 
until she has learned to walk and do certain 
things for herself, as it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to teach her afterward. The 
rich bind their children’s feet from the si 
or seventh year; but the poor do not begin 
until they are twelve, or even older. 


rents who have been forced by poverty to 
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sell a daughter as a slave when she was a 
child, will bring her back afterward if they 
can; and then, no matter how old she is, 
they bind ~ her feet and marry her as a 
lady. But the pain of binding a full-grown 
foot is said to be most intense. Strong 
white bandages two inches wide are manu- 
factured for the purpose. Those worn the 
first year are two yards long, and about five 
feet is the length worn afterward. The fol- 
lowing, according to Miss Fielde, is the 
method adopted: “The end of the strip is 
laid on the inside of the foot at the instep, 
then carried over the top of the toes and un- 
der the foot, drawing the four toes with it 
dcwn upon the sole; thence it is passed 
over the foot and around the heel; and by 
this stretch the toes and the heel are drawn 

ether, leaving a bulge on the instep and 
a deep indentation in the sole, under the in- 
step. This course is gone over in succes- 
sive layers of bandage, until the strip of 
cloth is all used, and the final end is sewn 
tight down.” To please a Chinawoman, the 
“indentation” must measure about an inch 
and a half from the part of the foot which 
rests on the ground, up to the instep. The 
toes are then completely drawn over the 
sole, and the foot is so a pyre upward, 
that, in walking, only the ball of the great toe 
touches the ground. 

Large quantities of powdered alum are 
used when the feet are first bound, and al- 
ways afterward, to prevent ulceration and 
lessen the offensive odor. The bandage is 
taken off only once a month. At the end of 
the first month the foot is put in hot water, 
and after it has been allowed to soak some 
time, the bandage is carefully unwound ; 
“the dead cuticle, of which there is much, 
being abraded during the process of unbind- 
ing. When the foot is entjrely unbound, it 
is not unusual to find ulcers and other abom- 
inations. Frequently, too,” we are told, “a 
large piece of flesh off the sole, and 
it sometimes happens that one or two toes 
drop off.” When this happens, the patient 
considers herself amply repaid for the addi- 
tional suffering by having smaller and more 
delicate feet than her neighbors! Indeed 
the desire to have small feet is so intense 
that girls will slyly tighten their own ban- 
= in spite of the pain! 

ach time the bandage is taken off “the 


is drawn more tightly together each time. 
During the first year the pain is so intense 
that the sufferer can do nothing. When 
she goes out, she has to be carried. In- 
doors, she moves about by kneeling on two 
stools. At night, she lies on her back across 
her bed, “allowing the edge of the board 
bedstead to come under the knee and press 
on the cords in such a way as to benumb the 
lower limbs.” For about two years the foot 
aches continually, the pain being “ most se- 
vere in the ankle-bone, joints, and instep.” 
The acting is varied or accompanied by an- 
other pain like the prickin of “ sharp needles 
piercing the flesh.” If the binding is kept 
up rigorously, in two years “ the foot is dead 
and ceases to ache. But by this time the 
whole leg from the knee downward has be- 
come shrunken ; being little more than skin 
and bone.” The Chinese lady may then 
boast of her “ golden lilies,” and decorate 
them with tiny, embroidered slippers, half 
an inch wide and three inches long in the 
sole. The Tie-Chiu women fasten the slip- 
per “to a band of blue cloth, which passes 
around the heel and is attached to a gayly 
painted wouden heel, on which the whole 
weight of the body falls in walking ; the toe 
being elevated an inch or more above the 
ground. A very narrow “pantalet” of cot- 
ton or silk covers half of the wooden heel 
and all the instep, so that little more than 
an inch of the pointed toe of the shoe is 
visible.” 

When once formed, a “ golden lily” can 
never resume its original shape; and when 
uncovered, it is so unsightly that women ob- 
ject to taking off their ban ages even before 
members of their own family. The writer 
has seen long strings of small-footed women 
walking with their hands on each other's 
shoulders, down the narrow streets of Can- 
ton. Many of them were blind, and the 
Chinese themselves declare that foot-bindin 
causes blindness. But their obstinate ad- 
herence to this painful and barbarous cus- 
tom, in spite of the many objections, which 
they themselves acknowledge to be just, is 
marvelous. Whatever is “old fashion” is 
good, they say; and were it not for the per- 
severing efforts of the English and American 
missionaries, which are now beginning to 
take effect, they would probably continue to 


foot is kneaded,” to make the joints flexible, 


make and rejoice in their “ golden lilies ” 
forever. 


possible with a fresh bandage ; and the foot 
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“WHOM GOD HATH FOINED.” 


BY ADA F. STRICKLAND. 


Cy and over again, with a strange, 
dull pain at her heart, and with eyes so 
dim with tears that the words ran together 
on the paper, Mary Andrews read them : — 
“Whom hath joined together let no man 
put asunder.” Yes, that was what God had 
said about those who with his name on 
their lips had plighted themselves to each 
other, in his house, and before his minis- 
ter. What then couldshedo? What hope 
was there for her in this life? Her husband, 
who five years before had promised so earn- 
estly to love, honor, and cherish her, had 
just left her with the bitter, stinging words 
on his lips, “I wish I had never seen you, 
and you could not please me better than to 
do as you have threatened, leave me for- 
ever.” She had threatened it over and over 
again in the past few years when life had 
seemed harder than she could bear, but she 
knew now that she could not do it. If he 
did trample upon all his promises, crushing 
her heart as well, she must prove faithful to 
the bitter end, not through love for him, but 
because she honored God and obeyed his 
commands, 

This was the conclusion she came to as 
she sat staring blankly at the printed page 
here was nothing else for her 
todo. But,oh! how hard and bitter it was, 
none but that God, to whom she poured out 
her utmost heart, would ever know, for she 
could not bear to reveal the secrets of her 
miserable life to any earthly friend. 

ohn Andrews was not what the world 

Is acruel husband. He did not beat his 
wife. There were no marks on the slender 
body, but there were scars on her heart and 
soul that time could never efface. To the 
world they were a model couple, for he was 
always courteous and polite when there 
were strangers by, but his cold, stinging 
taunts when they were alone, his studied 
neglect of her wishes, even to denying her 
the comforts of life he was well able to pro- 
vide, were worse than blows, to her shrinking 
spirit. She had been reared so tenderly, so 
lovingly, that this was all the harder to bear. 
There had been a terrible scene this morn- 
ing, caused by a simple request for some ar- 
ticle needed about the house. “She could 
do very well without it. She was always 
wanting things there was no use of,” fol- 
lowed by other and more bitter words until 
it had ended with the ones recorded above. 

Am I drawing an unnatural picture, dear 


bands who for so trivial a cause could so 
wring and bruise the heart of a suffering 
woman? Be thankful that you do not know 
the secrets of all the lives about you. If 
you could lift the curtain that veils your 
pe ord homes, in how many would you 
find all love and peace? I hope John An- 
drews was an exception. I hope there are 
not many men like him. Theirs had beena 
hasty marriage after a very short en 

ment, and she had never seen her lover at 
home with his mother and sisters, or surely 
she would never have spoken the words 
that bound her so irrevocably to him for lifes 
Or perhaps she would have thought as a 
great many foolish girls the world over have 
thought before, and will again, —“ Ah, he 
will be different with me. He loves me so 
dearly he can never be rough or cross with 


Dear girls, do not believe it! Marri 
does not change a man’s nature. If he 
snubs his sisters, if he speaks harshly to his 
mother, be sure your hour will come also, 
and it will be more bitter to yeu than to 
them, because they can escape him, you can- 
not. That is, if you are as conscientious as 
my heroine, and believe that the holy words 
are binding upon you. I, myself, believe 
there are cases, where itis a woman’s 
bounden duty to free herself from the curse 
of a brutal husband, who is dragging her’ 
down with him; but Mary Andrews — I am 
telling a true story of a woman’s life—did 
not think so. She only remembered the 
vows she had taken upon her, and the words 
“Whom God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder.” 

She felt that she must cleave to this man, 
and him only, until God himself snapped the 
chain that bound them. And sinking on 
her knees there in her lonely chamber, she 
consecrated herself anew to Him, resol 
to do her duty under all trials and tempta- 
tions. Ah! she did not know what was to 
come to her before another day should dawn 
upon the world ; but she arose with a strange, 
sweet peace in her soul, that the world can- 
not give or cannot take away. ‘ 

John Andrews came home silent and sul- 
len, ready for another bitter scene on the 
slightest provocation, but there came none; 
a it angered him more, the sight of his 
wife’s placid, unruffled face, than if she had 

iven him anger for anger, railing for railing. 
fie went out again after supper, and his 


readers? Do you think there are no hus- 


wife did not sit up for him, so that he did as 
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he had very often done before, went to a sep- 
arate room to sleep. 

In the dead of the silent night, Mary was 
awakened by a dreadful sense of suffocation, 
to find the room almost in flames, with a 
dense smoke rushing out of the half-open 
door of the next chamber where her hus- 
band slept. She was strangely calm and 
collected, and was dressed in a moment and 
ready for action. Then she paused as the 
terrible thought surged over her: Her hus- 
band was in that next room, asleep and at 
her mercy! Surely what God hath joined 
he can put asunder by his own power! 
Should she fight her way out and leave him 
to die, thus freeing herself from bondage? 
Then she remembered the early days of 
their married life, remembered that she had 
loved this man and his blood must not be 
upon her soul, and with a half-uttered prayer 
on her lips she rushed through the smoke 
and flame to his bedside, and was calling 
him loudly to rouse and save himself. He 
was a heavy sleeper, and it seemed an eter- 
nity to her until he was at last awake, until 
he caught her up in his arms, and in his 


turn was fighting for her life and his. She 
lost consciousness before they reached air, 
and when she recovered she found herself 
lying on a couch in a neighboring house, 
but alone. 

The yt crowd of sympathizing friends 
had left her and gathered round another 
couch in another room, where John Andrews 
lay dying. He had rushed back into the 
fiery furnace to arouse the servants, only to 
be crushed by the falling roof. 

But he was not dead, and when his wife 
staggered to his side, he had strength enough 
to raise his head and lay it on that faithful 
breast; to draw her arm about his neck and 
whisper with fast-stiffening lips, “ Mary, — 
forgive me!” Then “Whom God had 
joined ” he with his own hand put asunder. 

I do not know if God had spared John 
Andrews’s life but what he might have been 
a different man, after that terrible night, but 
was it not better so? 

He | his life for others, and surely that 
atoned. Atleast his wife thought so, and, 
after the manner of other faithful women, 
she forgot his faults, and mourned for him 
most truly. 


THE OLD CHARM. 


BY B. F. CULBERTSON. 


WAS not yet seventeen when there 

glimmered through my brain the intui- 
tive knowledge, that some sorrow in the 
past had cast a blighting influence over my 
mother’s life. It could not have been papa’s 
death, for the hopeless sadness in her eyes 
was hardly deepened by that. As long 
back as I can remember, she wore the same 
look of patient sadness and sweet humility. 
To me she was ever indulgent and tender, 
alert to my wants, and sympathetic in small 
sorrows ; I never had but one great one, — 
papa’s death,— but it is the little, petty 
cares which wear, after all. 

Looking back now, with broadened knowl- 
edge of the world and humanity, I can re- 
member a singular constraint, which ever 
characterized mamma’s manner toward papa. 
Not that she was not dutiful and kind, she 
was both. But her duties were almost too 
methodically performed, like so many tasks 
set for the hand’s doing, while the thoughts 
lingered elsewhere. There was such a no- 
ticeable difference in her manner toward 
him and me; it puzzled me then, now I 
know it was that for heart was in her work 


for me. But there was never a disagree- 
ment; papa’s will was wrought out without 
a protest, —as if she sought to fill love’s 
void with duty. 

Papa died when I was fifteen, and mamma’s 
love and sympathy seemed doubly precious. 
Although not rich, during his life we knew 
nothing of self-denial; but,do the best we 
might, tangles got in the business, and we 
were obliged to sell, and at a sacrifice too. 
However, we had enough to keep us in com- 
fort, by being economical, and tabooing 
luxuries. 

The summer when I was seventeen Aunt 
Kate was kind enough to remember my ex- 
istence. She was papa’s sister, and lived 
in a pleasant Eastern city, and her social 
position was enviable enough. 

I was quite wild with delight when her 
letter came, containing as it did an urgent 
invitation for me to accompany her party to 
the White Mountains. 

“ You must not refuse to let Ruby come, 
Martha,” — the letter was to mamma. 
“ She is quite old enough to see real so- 
ciety. Do not let any trifle interfere witb 
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her coming. And as we have better shops 
and modistes here, I shall be proud and 
happy to furnish a summer’s outfit for my 
brother’s daughter.” 

“Would vow like to go, Ruby?” Mam- 
ma’s voice had always a sad cadence, but 
now her eyes looked into mine pearningly, 

“So much, mamma! Oh, I want to be 
gay, and see gayety! 

“And so you shall, mignon, But please 
God to keep your heard unsullied.” 

So it happened, — and my few preparations 
were soon made. The evening before I left 
home mamma had been sitting by the parlor 
window, more silent and sad than usual, 
when she, rising, said half to herself, — 

“ Why should I shrink from the thought ? 
Why should they not do some good, rather 
than lie idly by, for the sake of ” — 

Her voice was scarcely above a murmur, as 
she passed out of the room, leaving me 
rather pried, but not long. She soon re- 
entered the room, and placed in my hand a 
small casket. 

“OQ mamma! Where did you get them? 
Why have you never worn them?” for the 

limmer of pearls, the glow of the rubies’ 
= dazzled my eyes. 

“They were a gift from a dear friend, 
long ago, and I have never worn them but 
twice.’ 

It was a necklace, the purest pearls set 
round with rubies that scintillated like so 
many sparks of fire; a locket pendant from 
the centre, incrusted with rubies and seed- 

arls. 

“ A splendid gift, mamma. I do not won- 
der you have been so carefal of it.” 

“They are yours now, Ruby.” And she 
sighed gently. 

“] shall be so careful, mamma.” And I 
kissed her with grateful tenderness. 

The next morning we i and my 
spirits were low enough, and did not recover 

eir elasticity till 1 was safely domiciled in 
my aunt’s home. Then the bustle of shop- 
ping kept me from homesickness, and when, 
after a few busy weeks, we were ready to 
commence our journey, the prospect of 
= in the near future, made me quite 

appy-. 
y aunt was in her element. The task 
of matronizing three young ladies was a 
leasure to her. My cousins were beauti- 
land amiable. Clara a fair, stately blonde 
of twenty, and Maud a winsome little maid 
a few months older than myself. They had 
taken me to their hearts at once as if I had 
been a sister, and I loved them dearly. But 
I would wonder if any one would glance at 
me a second time when my fair cousins 
were near. 

Clara’s hair was of palest gold, Maud’s of 
a warmer tint; Clara’s eyes had the hue of 
the June sky, Maud’s dark and soft as vio- 


lets in spring; Clara fair as a lily, Maud 
rosy and dimpled as a Hebe; while I, with 
my brown hair and browner eyes, could 
hope for nothing better than to be a sort of 
foil to show off their fair blonde beauty. 

The White Mountains proved to be but 
one point in our summer’s jaunt. By and 
by we found ourselves domiciled in a cottage 
at Long Branch, — crowded among so man 
fashionables, it seemed we would never be 
quite sure of our idenity again. 

The rides, the walks, the sails, the baths, 
the balls!’ If I ever longed for gayety, 
surely here was the realization. 

Here aunt met many friends, and we 
formed many new acquaintances. Among 
the new friends were two | will mention par- 
ticularly. Mr. Kimball, a grave-faced man, 
very handsome, whose dark, violet eyes 
searched my face, when first presented, with 
an almost startled glance. He was not 
young, for among his dark locks gleamed 
many silver hairs, but he was stately and 
splendid for all that. 

The other, Max Curtis, was a prince 
among his fellows. And if his perfect face, 
and matchless form and manner, haunted 
me in the days that followed, it was fate, 
naught else. Did I not task my heart mer- 
cilessly? Did I not remember, and quote, 
for my own benefit, all the maxims | knew, 
about the folly of jealousy? For had I not 
known from the first that Maud’s winsome 
bem and lovely face would win admiration 
and love wherever she went? 

The great ball of the season was to be on 
the night the last but one of our stay ; and 
for this aunt decreed our most ravishing 
toilets. ' 

Clara was to wear blue silk of the palest 
tint, softened by falls of suberb lace; and 
glinting sapphires flashed their blue light 
over neck and arms. 

Maud’s dress was rose-colored silk and 
creamy lace, with great pearls glimmering 
among the gold of her hair, and against the 
milky whiteness of her fair throat and 
arms. 

My own costume was filmy tulle, and I 
wore the necklace of mamma’s ; its beaut 
charmed aunt and the girls as much as it 
had done myself. Our group was not un- 
noticed among that crowd of fashionables. 
Even I, under the sheltering wing of aunt, 
was the recipient of more attention than 
usual, 

Max Curtis left Maud to the adulation of 
her other satelites, and was more attentive 
to me than even a oT cousin could 
have been expected to be. 

Of course I surmised why. Maud hada 
notion that I did not like him, and cer- 
tainly it was her manceuvering which had 
induced him to seek to cultivate a friend- 
ship with me. Knowing the state of my 
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own heart but too well, I had not been 

to undeceive her; and knowing the 
weakness of my heart I feared some glance 
might betray my secret. 1 had wrought 
myself into quite a panic, when Mr. Kim- 
ball joined us; and when he asked me to 
waltz, I was but too glad to nod adieu to 
Max Curtis. 

We had made but a few turns when my 
companion led me to a seat, sheltered by 
blossoming vines and swaying curtains. 
His face was very pale and his manner 
strange when he said, — 

“Do not think my curiosity unpardona- 
ble, Miss Ruby. But how ever did you hap- 
pen to become of a necklace so 
unique?” 

“It is mamma’s, a gift from a dear 
friend; and she has treasured it so jealously, 
I did not know she possessed it till I was 
on the eve of my departure from home.” 

He listened with much interest, while I 
told him of my quiet home, and my sweet, 
sad mother. 

The next day aunt pinched my cheek 


ishly. 
“You little impostor, have you been 


stealing a march upon all the managing | 


mammas and fassée belles by capturing 
the match of the season ?” 

“I don’t understand, auntie,” I replied, 
while Clara and Maud opened their eyes in 


wondering 


“Why, Mr. Kimball’s curiosity regarding 
you was too great to have been prompted by 
mere friendly interest. And I have prom- 
ised him to send for your mother today.” 

But I sat silently astonished, while Clara 
called me a lucky girl, and dilated on his 
wealth and position. Maud looked rather 
sorry, and said nothing; and as soon as I 
could, I sought my own room to try to calm 
my troubled heart. 

After all, what did it matter? I hoped 
aunt was mistaken. I could never love Mr. 
Kimball, but I honored him, and as a father 
or elder brother could have loved him 
dearly. But, perhaps, here was wealth and 
comfort for mamma within my grasp; and 
Max Curtis could never care for me, Alas! 

The week which followed was like a 
dream. Mr. Kimball was my shadow. 
Aunty’s manner was flattering; Clara 
pleased and proud of, as she said, my con- 
quest. But Maud was distrait and cold, and 
apt to draw comparisons between Max Cur- 
tis and Mr. Kimball, not at all flattering to 
the latter. As if my eyes were not as 
as hers! 

At the end of the week mamma came. 
Aunt had written in the right strain to hur- 

her coming; and when she arrived found 

for a long, private chat, while Clara 
and I were having a long drive with Mr. 
Kimball. 


That evening, when we were alone, she 
—— me in her arms, and, stroking my 

air softly, said, — 

“ They tell me my little Ruby has learned 
to love another better than her mamma.” 

“You are always first, mamma,” I an- 
swer, trying to crush down thoughts of Max 
Curtis, —his blonde beauty, his noble 
mien. 

“ But this man, of whom your aunt has 
been speaking, are you quite sure you love 
him, Ruby?’ 

“I like him,” I answer slowly, observing 
the cloud which gathers over her fair brow. 

“He requests an interview with me this 
evening ; your aunt has enlightened me as 
to the probable import of it, —but, O child! 
be sure of your own heart.” 

We had but a few moments to ourselves ; 
for aunt called us to join her in her drive, 
and we dressed speedily and were soon 
bowling along the road. 

I was quite proud of mamma, she looked 
so fair and sweet. Her toilet of black 
but enhanced her loveliness, for loveliness 
belongs as much to age as youth. 

On we went, from glare and heat; the 
.fresh breeze from the salt waves fanning 

our cheeks. The ponies’were restive from 
the first, but aunt seemed perfectly their 
mistress, till some urchins in high glee 
rolled a hoop a few steps in front across 
‘the road. Then they became unmanagea- 
ble, and flew like the wind down toward the 
beach.. A great fear possessed me; but 
then there was a shout, and the fiery little 
beasts were brought to a sudden pause. 
Aunt swooned on the spot, and for myself, 
I was so dazed and bewildered I scarcely 
noticed by whom I was lifted from the 
phaeton: forgot mamma aunt, danger, all; 
and leaned my head against a tree faint yet 
with terror, but low-voiced words broke on 
my senses, — . 

“God be praised, we were here, else 
would all have been lost!” 

And Max Curtis’s blue eyes looked into 
mine with an expressicn in their depths I 
could not fathom. I shivered slightly. 

“You seem to loathe me! Why cannot I 
win a smile,— I who would greet death 
willingly for your sake?” 

“Mine?” The earth seemed to be slip- 
ping away and a lotus dream steeping every 
sense. 

“Yes, for I love you. But I have hoped 

inst hope for your favor. Do you know 
with what agony | have seen you turn from 
me to Kimball? O Ruby, do not choose has- 
tily between us!” 

is words swept the cobwebs from brain 
and heart. 

“ But I must choose re I answered 
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A glance, a — — of the hand, a 
Thank !” and then a swift 
— of mamma and aunt crossed my 


murmured, “ 


min 

Aunt, recovered from her swoon, was 
strollin 
was I daft? 

Whose was the radiant face uplifted to 


Mr. Kimball? With a soft, rose color flut-. 


tering in the cheeks, the sadness forever gone 
from the sweet eyes, the quiet mouth a 
wreath of smiles! And his face was all 
aglow. Even my triumphant young lover 
wore no more radiant look than this man 
whom common parlance had given to me. 

We stood quite speechless, till mamma, 
looking our way, caught our astonished 

, and then came toward us. 

“ My child I have just met an old and 
very dear friend; and, if you will try to 
give him a daughter’s love, a happiness 1 
never hoped for will be mine.” 

“ My little girl, when I first saw you wear 
the necklace which was my gift to your 


along the beach, and mamma — 


mother in brighter days, I longed to claim a 
father’s right to cherish and protect you,” 
said Mr. Kimball. 

Astonishment tied my tongue. A sigh 
for poor page memory, then I lifted my 
lips to kiss the speaker. 

“T hope she will not need a father’s pro- 
tecting care long!” put in Max demurely, | 
as we turned homeward, leaving Mr. Kim- 
ball to manage the ponies, and take aunt 
and mamma home. 

Maud was quite jubilant. 

“ You don’t know how I dreaded lest you ; 
would marry Mr. Kimball. What blind 
moles we have been! ” 

“ And to think of mother’s funny mistake 
in thinking him your lover. But it is as it 
should be,” chimed in Clara. 

And no one has had occasion to think 
differently. Are not Max and I happy as 
the day is long? 

And mamma has lost her old wistful look, 
and is the lovely, queenly mistress of Mr. 
Kimball’s home. 


A TALE OF WOMAN'S $¥EALOUSY. 


BY LILY WEST. 


A LITTLE cottage shaded by luxuriant 
woodbine and surrourded by tall oaks 
stands by itself, cut off, by a long and pic- 
turesque avenue, from a dusty highway lead- 
ing to one of the suburban towns of London. 
t was the close of a summer’s afternoon, 
and in the cozy sitting-room of the little cot- 
tage was seated a solitary figure, with its 
head resting on its hand, and the eyes - 
ing vacantly over the broad fields that 
quietly basking in the dry, lazy air. A tall 
and stately figure, with the head set firmly 
on the well-turned shoulders, and a face, that, 
although perfect in outline, portrayed that 


she is about to rise and strike a light, when 

the sound of voices falls upon her ear. 
Familiar voices too, — those of her niece 

—_ Hall, and her affianced lover, Edward 


"The gathering darkness prevents them 
from seeing her, as she stands concealed by 
the muslin folds of the drapery curtain that 
partially conceals the window. 

They pause within ten paces of the place 
of her concealment, and Alice finishes the 
sentence that first fell upon her aunt’s ear: 

“Then if that is your opinion of her, of 
course you have no longer any regard for 


forty summers at least had set their seal on | me! 


those handsome features. 

The full and firmly rounded chin told of 

ide and determination that it would be 

ard to ghwart: but the soft lines, that time 
had formed about the well-cut lips, told, too, 
of ee that had been undergone, and 
battles fought by that resolute character ; 
and the silver threads closely interspersed 
among the heavy waves of dark hair sug- 
gestalt sorrows that had been experienced 
and perhaps not yet subdued. 

She sits quietly in the calm twilight, until 
the lengthening shadows and increasi 
darkness cast a gloom over her spirits, 


Edward laughed; a -natured laugh 
that jarred on the AB creer of his fair 
companion. 

“O Alice, how can you allow yourself to 
run on so? You know I would never have 
said she was pretty if I had known it would 
make you jealous.’ 

“Jealous! Do you mean to insult me? 
What woman would not be jealous, I should 
like to know, to have her lover, yes, sir, her 
affianced lover (but I presume you will not 
consider that binding), devote himself wholly 
to a girl, a perfect stranger, whom he never 
saw before, as you did this afternoon to Ida 
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Summers, entirely oye your betrothed, 
whom you left to take 
best way she could!” 

“Now, Alice, you know better. Did n’t 
Mrs. Summers, my mother’s old friend, come 
to me and say she must introduce me to her 
daughter? As if I cared a straw about her 
daughter! Come, Alice, let’s make up, and 
be good friends again.” 

e made a step toward her and was about 
to draw her to his side, but shé held him off 
with a quick gesture. 

“No, Mr. , | can never become the 
wife of a flirt. It is better to part now than 
to live the life of misery that would ensue if 
we were mad enough to marry. Miss Ida 
Summers will perhaps have no objection to 
a husband who transfers his affections to 
every pretty face he sees, and then you know 
she is an heiress, while I am poor and of no 
account.” 

“T never heard such nonsense in my life! 
What do I want of Ida Summers? I asked 
you to be my wife, and you said you would. 
/ have not wished to retract, but if you do 
not wish to marry me, Alice, why not say so 
at once, instead of saying such i eeable 
things? Ave you tired of your bargain, 
Alice? I know I am a good-for-nothing fel- 
low, but you might have found that out 
before. Come, Alice darling, don’t you love 
me any longer?” 

He caught her hand and looked beseech- 
ingly into her face. She almost gave way 
under that tender look, so full of honest and 
devoted love, but she could not fight down 
the wounded pride and jealousy that were 
so strong in her, and recovering herself, she 
drew her hand from his, and answered cold- 


“No, I am not tired of my bargain, but I 
know myself well enough to feel that I could 
not endure the fate of a neglected and un- 
loved wife.” 

- those cruel words his patience desert- 

im. 

“And I, Miss Hall, am sufficiently ac- 

uainted with myself to feel convinced that 

could never live with a jealous and fault- 
finding wife.” 

He stepped in front of her, and looking 
into her face kissed her forehead. 

“Good-by, Alice. 1 can’t leave you in an- 

tr. The time will come when you will see 

ow cruelly you have treated me, — I know 
it wil/ come, for you have a conscience and 
a kind heart, although your pride and jeal- 
Ousy are in the ascendency ; but I hope you 
oo never suffer as you have made me to- 
night, 

He turned and left her without a word 
more, and she heard his retreating footsteps 
die away in the distance. Not until then 
did she move, but as the last echoes ceased, 


she slowly entered the house, and found her 


aunt seated by the table with a book in her 


care of herself the | hand. 


“ You are late, Alice,” said her aunt, look- 
ing up. “ Did you enjoy the picnic? You 
had a lovely day for it.” 

“ No, —that is, yes. 

Her aunt looked up at her. ere was a 
bright flush on the pretty face, but it was 
not the glow of pleasure, and the little mouth 
was drawn down at the corners, as if it had 
hard work to keep back the grief that was 
rising into the white throat. 

Her aunt took her hand, and drew her to 
a seat beside her. 

“What is the matter, love? Can’t you 
tell your trouble to your old auntie?” 

“O Aunt Margaret,” said Alice, throwing 
her arms about her aunt’s neck and hiding 
her head on her shoulder. “I am very un- 
happy. I have quarreled with Ed and 
we are not engaged any longer, and” — 
Tears prevented her from finishing her sen- 
tence. 

“I know, my dear, all about it. I heard 
it all, as I sat at the window. But, Alice, 
do you know, I think you were very unjust 
to poor Edward.” 

“ Aunt Margaret, you don’t know all about 
it,” said Alice, raising her head and talking 
very fast. “He did very wrong indeed, to- 
day, and flirted all the time with that hateful 
Ida Summers. Such a homely, pale, con- 
ceited-looking thing, too!” 

“Tf you think her so unattractive, I won- 
der you should fear her power over Ed- 
ward,” said her aunt quietly. 

“TI do think her very unattractive and 
plain, but Edward was not of my opinion, 

ut I told him I would never consent to be 
his wife while he retained such opinions.” 

“ Alice, my dear child, you surprise me. 
I did not know you possessed such bad pas- 
sions. Edward is not a flirt. No more 
honest or truer soul God never made, and 
the woman who throws away such a gift as 
that is not worthy of it. O Alice, you little 
know what you are doing! Jealousy is the 
meanest vice a woman can possess, and the 
most dangerous one. It will be an incubus 
on those you love best, and heap misery on 
your own head. It will make you exactin 
and unforgiving, suspicious and revengef 
and, to conquer it, will bring you premature 
wrinkles and gray hairs like mine. Yes, 
Alice, you may well start. The jealousy you 
now feel is nothing to that which once pos- - 
sessed me, and the yielding to which cost 
me a life of sin and misery. I shall tell you 
my story, Alice. Humiliating as it is to ex- 
pose myself to your eyes, I must do it in or- 
der to save you from a life of wretchedness. 
Go to bed now, dear, and in the morning 

ou shall read my story, for I cannot tell it. 
shall write it out before I go to bed, for 
no sleep will come to me tonight.” 
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The next morning Alice’s waking e 
rested on a roll of paper that her aunt had 
placed on her bed while she slept. With 
eager eyes she tore it open and read the fol- 
lowing :— 


At an early age I was left an orphan, with 
a sum sufficient for my support, but not 
large enough to gain me the reputation of 
an heiress. I was at once taken into the 

e playmate and inse e companion 
his only child, 

He was a beautiful boy, spirited and full 
of life as became a boy, and at all times ten- 
der and affectionate to me. My uncle, and 
indeed the term was adopted by all the 
household, always called me “ Herbert’s lit- 
tle wife,” and many a time we exchanged 
solemn vows that no human power should 
ever part us. 

At last came the time for Herbert to leave 

home for boarding-school. Many an hour | 
bs over the pocket-handkerchiefs that my 
jealous love would not allow anybody but my- 
self to hem ; and a real labor of love it was 
on my part, for sewing was great aver- 
sion, and every stitch of the patchwork my 
aunt, sequired me to make gave my heart a 
twine of agony. 
e few short days we had ther 
pasged rapidly, and the gloomy morning of 
departure came. I was too proud to cry be- 
fore witnesses of my grief, so I sat quietly 
at breakfast, not trusting myself to speak, 
for fear of breaking out into the sobs that 
were swelling in my throat. 

I could not say good-by when the last mo- 
ment came, but Herbert knew what made 
my — so hot and trembling, and my face 
SO pale. 

the carriage passed down the avenue, 
carrying away my idol, my aunt turned to 
me and told me kindly not to grieve so fur 
Herbert, that in a few months we should 
have him back, and enjoy him more than 
ever for this separation. But I could not 
reply to her kindness, so I pushed by her 
and rushed into the bent only on 
finding some secluded spot where I could 
yo way to the grief that I had been carry- 
ng about with me for so long. I threw my- 
self among the tall grass, damp with the dew 
of early morning, and sobbed out my sorrow 
until I became calmer. It was my first 


“grief, the first drops my young heart had 


sipped of the cup of bitterness that comes 
so surely to us all, sooner or later. 

I gradually got used to my lot. That is, 
accustomed myself to living solely in the 
future, counting the days that would elapse 
before Herbert came. 

When he did come, we two children 
foamed about hand in hand, discussing our 
plans for the future, I never wearying of the 


stories, that I learned to know by heart, of 
his school-life, 

“ Was there ever such a hero?” I thought 
in my pride of the handsome boy beside me. 
“How proud his schoolmates must be of 
such a companion!” 

Those happy days, too, were taken from 
me. In the course of time there was talk of 
sending Herbert to college, and then a Paris 
education was decided upon. 

Four years! Would he not be lost to me? 

Herbert was now fifteen, and I two years 
younger. Would not four long years draw 
an impenetrable barrier between us? 

I will not enlarge on our parting. I 
thought my heart was broken, little fool that 
I was! Bitter experience has since taught 
me that the human heart, like the giant that 
regained strength by each blow that sent 
him to Mother Earth, rises from each sor- 
row with redoubled capacity for endurance. 

Those four years passed, and the time 
came at last for Herbert to arrive. I 
dreamed night and day of his arrival, and. 
yet when the carriage that had been sent to: 
the depot for him returned, and the commo- 
tion in the hall told me that he had come, I 
stood in my chamber irresolute, dreading, 
now that the moment had arrived, the meet- 
ing that I had looked forward to for four 


Of course my girlhood’s first instinct said 
to me, “ What impression shall 1 make on 
him?” and true to that instinct I stepped 
before my bureau. The faithful glass pre- 
sented a dark, somewhat grave face, pale at 
that moment, with large, dark eyes that glit- 
tered with excitement. That the lines were 
correct I knew, for I had often been told so, 
and I was artist enough myself to know that 
they spoke the truth. But was it a face that 
a man would love? Did it indicate that 
gentleness and amiability that a man in, 
stinctively chooses in a wife? Wife! what 
had I to do with that word? A deep flush 
dyed my cheeks, and I quickly withdrew 
from my glass as a knock at the door of my 
chamber surprised me. 

“Please, Miss Maggie, Master Herbert 
has been inquiring for you,” said one of the | 
house-maids._ 

I at once descended to the hall, which 
was filled with the traveling-boxes of the 
young master of the house. At the door of 
the library he met me. A tall, handsome 
young man of nineteen, with a soft mus- 
tache above the full red lips I remembered 
so well. 

He looked at me earnestly, and I felt, to 
my vexation, my face flush beneath the gaze 
of those handsome, searching eyes. 


“Why, Maggie, how handsome you have 
wn,” he gayly. “I hardly dare to 
iss you!” 


He bravely overcame his fears, however, 
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for he pressed a kiss on my lips; the first 
kiss ] had ever received from any man but 
my uncle, and the touch of those soft beard- 
ed lips sent the warm blood tingling through 
my veins. 

I tried to talk on commonplace subjects, 
about his journey and his life in Paris, but 
the conviction that I had disclosed the love 
that had grown with the years that had 
elapsed since our separation embarrassed 
me, and frustrated my attempts at conver- 
sation. 

That my love was returned I soon found. 
As in the days of our infancy, so now we 
were inseparable companions. No avowal 
of love ever passed his lips, but I felt that 
he loved me with his whole heart. Thus a 
happy year passed, and the second summer 
of Herbert's return approached. 

My aunt’s health was rather delicate, and 
her physician recommended gayety, so she 
invited several families of her acquaintance 
to pass the summer with her. Among them 
was a lady by the name of Lee, with her 
daughter, a pretty girl with no great strength 
ofcharacter. Herbert took very little notice 
of his mother’s guests at first, but I soon 
noticed that Mrs. Lee always contrived to 
have him ride by her daughter Minnie’s 
side during our horseback excursions, on 
the ground that Minnie was timid and felt 
insecure on her horse. J was not timid, but 
at last I began to chafe under Mrs. Lee’s 
determined efforts to separate me from 
Herbert. 

At last, I hardly dared to believe even the 
evidence of my own eyes, even Herbert 
himself avoided me. I tried in vain for an 
opportunity to see him alone, but he always 
had some good excuse to evade me. 

One day I took a walk in the woods that 
belonged to my uncle’s estate. I paced rap- 
idly up and down, trying vainly to quell the 
heat that was consuming my heart and brain. 

In the midst of my restless promenade, I 
heard steps approaching. 1 had not ob- 
tained sufficient control over myself to face 
the intruder, so I quickly concealed myself 
behind a spreading fir. 

There were two. I heard a voice, it was 
Minnie Lee’s, but so low I could not catch 
the words, but my heart gave a bound within 
me when I heard Herbert’s voice answer : — 

“Am I sure I shall be happy with you? 
Yes, little one, I know you will make the 
— wife that ever a man was blessed 

ith.” 

“It seems like a dream that is too beauti- 
ful to be real,” said Minnie simply. But to 
tell the truth, Herbert, 1 loved you the first 
moment I saw you.” 

A kiss, that served only to add fuel to my 
flaming brain, was his only reply; and en- 
circling her waist with his arm they passed 
out of sight. 


I sprang into the path they had just left. 
Was I mad? I must have been not far from 
madness, for I clenched my hands, and mut- 
tered in audible tones,— . 

“ You loved him the first moment you saw 
him, little fool? What is your weak love to 
mine? I have loved him all my life! But 
= have robbed me of him, and my blood 

on your head!” 

With these rash words I turned toward 
the river that flowed calmly within a few 
-— of where I stood. For an instant I 
ooked at its placid ripples. Would not its 
quiet bosom soothe the fire that raged within 
me? I ciasped my hands above my head, 
but instantly two arms were thrown about 
my waist, their strong grasp holding me fast. 
I turned quickly on the intruder. The 
brown, wrinkled face of an old gypsy wo- 
man met my eyes. I recognized her as one 
of a tribe of gypsies that were encamped on 
my uncle’s estate. 

“ What ror have you to interfere with 
me?” I said fiercely. “Is it any of your 
business what I do with myseif? My life is 
of no account in the world, and if I choose 
to dispose of it, no one need trouble himself 
about it.” 

She looked at me shrewdly, with her 
sharp black eyes that indicated an intelli- 
gence above her condition. 

*I know, my young lady, what the trouble 
is. I saw it all as I was gathering leaves 
behind the hedge.” 

She drew close to me, and in a whisper 
that startled me to horror, said, — 

“ Do you want her to disappear and never 

un » Say but the word, an 
have tim all to yourself.” 

“Wretch! Do you think I would lend a 
hand to murder? Begone, or I will order 
the keepers to drive your whole tribe off. 
Begone out of my sight, old hag!” 

he glared at me while I spoke with the 
fury of a wild animal, but in a moment she 
had resumed her former insinuating tones. 

“ Did I say the word murder? My mean- 
ing was this. Tomorrow night we strike 
our tents and start for the north. If yonder 
young lady goes with us no harm will come 
to her, you will be happy once more, and 
no trace of her will ever be found; for you 
will be the only white witness of the deed, 
and no gypsy ever betrays his tribe!” 

I reflected a moment. It seemed to my 
deluded mind too fortunate a chance to 
throw aside. Once rid .of her, my rival, I 
felt that I could win back Herbert’s love. 
My mind was made u 

“T consent,” I replied firmly. 

“ It will take gold,” cried my companion. 
I —_ my watch from my belt, and handed 
it to her. 

“That is not enough,” she added, point- 
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ing her lean forefinger to the pin that con- 
fined my collar. 

I tore it off. The brilliant gems that 
flashed from it seemed to scorch my throat, 
as I thought of the tender words that ac- 
companied Herbert's last gift to me. 

“ How shall we arrange it?” I asked. 

“ Leave all to me,” replied the bold gypsy. 
“ The young lady will follow me fast enough 
when | offer to read her fortune for her. 
When once out of. hearing the rest is easy. 
But it is not safe for us to talk longer. I 
hear steps approaching.” 

Putting her finger on her lip to prevent 
me from replying, she was out of sight in an 
instant. Several seconds elapsed before 
my duller ear detected the sounds that had 
“warned her of danger. Some of my aunt’s 
guests were approaching, and not wishing to 
encounter them I slipped back to the house 
by a path known only to members of the 
household. 

The next morning there was a vacant 
seat at the breakfast-table, and a servant 
was sent to inquire if Miss Lee was un- 
well. His repeated knock brought no an- 
swer, and trying the door he found it un- 
locked. 

The room was empty, the bed had not 
been slept in, and not a trace of the missing 
girl was to be found! 

In a moment the whole household was in 
commotion. Every corner was searched, 
and guests and servants sent in all direc- 
tions. Her mother’s moans and hysterics 
failed to excite sympathy in me. I believe 
I took a fiendish delight in witnessing them. 

At last a servant brought back a shawl 
that was at once recognized as belonging to 
Minnie. He found it hanging to a bush 
that grew on the bank where the river ran 
fastest and the water was deepest. At 
once orders to drag the river were given, 
but of course it was useless. O treacherous 
gypsy, you made your precautions doubly 
sure ! 

I shall over the first days and 
months that elapsed after Minnie’s disap- 
emmons. Instead of winning back the 
‘ove I had lost, I found, to my dismay, that 
Herbert avoided me. Sometimes I fancied 
that he even regarded me with horror, as if 
he suspected the part I had played. Mean- 
while his health declined. A settled melan- 
choly fell upon him, the proud beauty that 
had once delighted all beholders disap- 
peared, and his face grew pale and haggard. 

My aunt’s disease, too, rapidly prégressed. 
All hope was given up, and she felt con- 
scious that her end was approaching. One 
day she sent for me to visit her. Ks I en- 
tered she dismissed the nurse who attended 
her, and motioned me to a seat beside her 

Her voice was faint and broken, and I 
Saw at a glance that the end was not far off. 


“ Maggie, my child,” she said to me with 
tears in her eyes, “ this is the last time we 
shall ever be alone together. I have wanted 
to speak with you for some time, but | 
dreaded the ordeal, and, Maggie, you have 
avoided it.” 

She looked at me keenly, and my eyes fell 
before her dying glance. I felt she sus- 
pected me. 

“ Maggie, you have the shadow of a great 
sin resting on your soul. It is wasting your 
life away. Tell me all aboutit. Is it—is 
it murder?” 

“Aunt!” I exclaimed, starting to my 
feet, “do you believe me so base? No, by 
the God who judges us all, I swear to you 
that Minnie Lee is safe and well. I am 
guilty, dear aunt,” I added more softly, 
moved by the kindness and consideration 
she showed me, “ guilty of a mean and 
treacherous scheme, but, thank God, the 
crime of murder does not burden my soul. 
I bribed the gypsies to take her out of my 
sight, out of Herbert’s sight, for I could not 
bear the misery of seeing the affection he 
once felt for me lavished upon her. O aunt, 
pity me, for I am very wretched. What 
was her insipid love to mine? I would have 
lain down my life for him, and he threw 
away my devotion and took her to his heart. 
You must know, dear aunt, she could not 
love him as I did.” 

My aunt did not answer. She covered 
her face with her wasted hands, and sobbed 
with a violence that made me fear for her in 
her weak condition. 

“ Oh, hush, dear aunt, calm yourself,” I 
cried, throwing my arms about her neck. 
“Pray calm yourself and tell me that you 
forgive me and think I had some excuse for 
my crime.” 

“ My child, I pity and forgive you from 
the bottom of my heart. Your love for 
Herbert was passionate and overflowing. 
But, Maggie, would it not have been a proof 
of greater love if you had sacrificed your 
feelings for the sake of the love you bore 
him? You say he loved Minnie, that he 

ve her the love he once bestowed on you. 

ow could you then wound him so deeply 
as to take from him what he valued most in 
the whole world? It was jealousy, Maggie, 
woman’s besetting sin, that prompted your 
action; but it is not too late to make an 
atonement. Promise me, it is the last re- 

uest I shall ever make to you, promise me 
that you will not rest until you have restored 
Minnie to her mother and to Herbert.” 

“O aunt, I cannot!” I cried passionate- 
“ Never, never can I see her Herbert's 
wife 

My aunt raised herself in bed, her dilated 
eyes evincing the excitement that had taken 
possession of her. 

“ Promise,” she cried in a loud, strong 
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voice, “ or my spirit will not rest quietly in 
the other world. Promise what I demand, 
or it will be with you day and night, giving 
you no rest, sleeping or waking, until the 
atonement is made.” 

Her voice failed her, and in an instant her 
white dress was. stained with a bright crim- 
son stream that flowed from her lips. | 
quickly summoned the nurse. My aunt 
could no longer speak, but all the time her 
dying eyes were fixed on mine with a wild 
and “beseeching look, as if extorting the 
promise } had refused to give: 

I knelt down by her bedside, and whis- 
pered in her ear, “ Dear aunt, your spirit 
shall have rest, for I will do what you require, 
and may God give me strength to subdue 
the passions that I cannot yet con- 
quer.” 

A look of serenity came over her face as 
I spoke these words, and she feebly pressed 
the hand I held. In a few moments she 
was dead. 

As soon as the funeral was over I set 
about fulfilling my promise. Taking only 
a change of garments, and what little money 
I had on hand, I set out on my expedition. 

“To the north,” the gypsy woman had 
said, and I started in that direction. After 
wandering about for several weeks, travel- 
ing most of the way by railroad and stages, 
but going many a weary mile on foot, I at 
last found a clew to my search. A party of 
gypsies, answering to the description | fur- 
nished, were encamped on a deserted estate 
about fifteen miles distant. Noting down 
carefully the directions given me, I set out 
on my expedition that must be made on 
foot through lonely and uneven roads, sur- 
rounded on both side by dense forests. 

Occasionally a small farm-house was passed, 
but I seldom took advantage of the rest it 
might have afforded me. My mind could not 
rest until my conscience had relieved self 
of the burden that had rested on it day and 
night since the interview with the old gypsy. 

te at night I came upon the gypsy camp. 
In spite of my anxiety aud disquiet, the 
picturesque beauty of the scene forced itself 
upon me. The scattered tents stood out 
softly against their background of thick foli- 
age, and here and there a wagon and sleep- 
ing horse bespoke the thrift of this gypsy 
tribe. A large log fire was_ blazing in the 
centre of the settlement, and about it was 
seated a group of several men and women. 

As I approached, feeling somewhat in- 
secure as to the prospect of a reception, a 
dog sprang out at me, barking wildly. In 
an instant dogs of all sizes and every de- 
scription surrounded me, and | stood still, 
too terrified to move. 

By the assistance of curses and kicks 
administered indiscriminately, the beasts 
were called off, and I was regarded curiously 


by many pairs of bright gypsy eyes. I de- * 
scribed my gypsy friend as well " I could, 
and was relieved to find they knew whom I 
meant. 

“Oh, she means old Sal,” said one of the 
men. In an instant several eager messen- 
gers started off to acquaint “ old Sal ” with 

er visitor's arrival. They came back with 
a message from her for me to enter her tent. 

With my heart beating fast I soon found 
myself standing face to face with the old 
gypsy woman who had saved me from a 
watery grave, and who had afterward 
tempted me to commit the sin for which I 
had suffered so acutely, and for which I was 
about to make atonement. 

She retained the same shrewd eyes, the 
same wrinkled, shriveled skin, but the in- 
sinuating tones, with which she had proposed 
her scheme and demanded my watch and 
pin, were gone, and a hard and bitter look 
of hatred, that warned me of danger, had set- 
tled on her face. 

“ What more do you want of me?” she 
asked, regarding me intently. 

“ IT came for the innocent girl I committed 
to your care so cruelly. Where is she?” 

She om age to the further end of the tent, 
and lifted a covering, disclosing a sleeping 
figure. By the bright moonlight that en- 
tered the tent I recognized the features of 
Minnie Lee. Not in the bloom of health 
and girlish beauty as I had last seen her, 
but wasted by suffering. Overcome with 
remorse at the sadness expressed by that 
pers face I threw myself on my knees by 

er rough bed, and took her wasted figure in 
my arms. 

“ Look at me, Minnie Lee. I have come 
to take you home, home to Herbert.” 

She opened her large blue eyes, and gazed 
vacantly at me, but there was no recogni- 
tion in her look. 

“ Speak to me, Minnie,” I cried, alarmed 
by the vacant expression, “Do you not 
know me, Herbert’s cousin Maggie?” 

* No,” she said softly, and closing her 
_ wearily, “ { don’t remember you, but 
please let me go to sleep.” 

“ It is no use,” said the old gypsy with a 
bland grin. “ You won’t get any other an- 
swer out of her. She has been just that 
way ever since she found out she could not 
get away from us.” 

“ What have you done to her?” I cried 
wildly. “ You shall answer for your inhu- 
man conduct. Help me to dress her, for she 
must leave this vile | pe instantly. Why 
do you not do as I tell you?” I said, stamp- 
ing my foot in my despair at her delay. 

“ Because,” she replied slowly and vin- 
dictively, “ I don’t choose to allow either 
you or her to leave us. You shall answer 
to the ‘wretch’ and ‘ hag’ that you would 
have the keepers drive off, for your insults 
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to her. You will find that a gypsy never for- 
gets an insult.” 

In a moment dark forms appeared, to 
whom she addressed some order. Regard- 
less of my struggles and entreaties, I was 
hurried off and placed in a small hut, the 
door of which was locked upon me. 

It was in vain to call for aid. I was in 
the power of relentless enemies who would 
_— at nothing, for, ence in their possession, 
no help from without could reach me. I 
tried to think, to form some plan of escape. 
To break the walls that surrounded me was 
impossible, and even if I did succeed in do- 
ing so I would be captured before I got out- 
side of the —- Suddenly my eyes fell on 
the two rings I wore. They were left me 
by my dead mother, but they should now 
save her child. A yPsy’s heart is always to 
be reached by pa, , and I felt a sudden 
sense of security in the thought. 

The next morning a man appeared and 
threw into me some coarse kind of bread. 
As he was about to close the door I held up 
one of my rings. He stared at me in as- 
tonishment ! 

“Do you like gold?” I asked. “ You 
shall have this ring, and this too,” I added, 
showing him the other, “ if you will get me 
and the friend I came for out of this camp.” 

He reached his hand for the rings, his 
eyes twinkling at the sight of such riches. 

“ No,” I said firmly, “ when I am safely 
outside the camp you shall have them, but 
not till then. You must share them with 
some one who can assist you, and do it as 
soon as possible.” 

“It shall be done,” he said quickly, and 
shut the door on me without a word more. 
All day I watched and listened in vain for 
any information that would give me hope, 
but no one came near my prison. 

Night came, but still no sound that 
brought me tidings of deliverance. Worn 
out by watching and excitement I fell asleep, 
and was wakened by a hand placed lightly 
on my shoulder. 

The man who had promised to assist me 
to escape stood before me. 

“Come,” he said, in the same dogged 
manner he had displayed before. 

Without a word [ followed him. It was 
a bright night, with the sky full of stars. 

,Not a sound was to be heard. My heart 
sank within me as we passed the tent of 
\* old Sal,” but she did not appear and re- 
capture me as I fully expetted. 

About tke fire were seated two men, and 
as 1 caught sight of them I suspected 
treachery, but they did not rise or even turn 
their heads as we passed. 

Just outside the settlement we found a 
man seated on an old horse, and in front of 
him reclined a figure that I knew must be 
Minnie Lee. 


We silently began our march, and by 
daylight reached the village where I had ob- 
tained my information concerning the gypsy 
camp. 

. I gave my rings, as I prosiest, to the 
gypsy who had befriended me, and I was 
then left alone with my charge. 

The journey home was slow and tedious, 
I dared travel only a few miles each day, for 

Minnie’s feeble health forbade the speed that 
my eagerness prompted. On the way | 
tried in vain to rouse her memory of the 
past. Even Herbert’s name made no im- 
pression on her dull brain. 

At last our journey came to anend. We 
reached the town that adjoined my uncle’s 
estate, and I went at once to a hotel to re. 
flect on the next step I ought to take. To 
write Herbert a letter confessing my crime, 
and the atonement I had made in compli- 
ance with his dying mother’s request, and 
ask him to meet us at the hotel, seemed to 
me the best course to pursue. 

In a few hours after my letter was de- 
spatched to its destination, a carriage drove 
rapidly up to the door, and in a moment 
more 1 heard Herbert’s step rapidly ascend- 
ing the stairs. I opened the door before he 
had time to knock, and he stood before me, 
a flush of excitement dying his usually pale 
cheeks, and restoring in a measure his for- 
mer brilliant beauty. 

He hardly looked at me, but I did not ex- 
ect thanks for what I had done. If he but 
orgave me for the suffering I had caused 

him it was more than I deserved. And yet 
I felt a twinge at my heart as I saw his 
eyes fixed eagerly on Minnie’s pale face. 

As he stood looking at her, unprepared, in 
spite of my letter, for the change that had 
been wrought in her, she started, and a 
tremor took possession of her; she was 
aroused from the state of apathy into which 
she had fallen. 

“Minnie, my darling,” he murmured, 
holding out his arms to her. 

With acry of mingled pain and joy she 
sprang to his side, and laid her head on his 
bosom. I felt I had no right to intrude on 
their joy, and I left them to themselves. 

Minnie recovered her former health, and 
they were married before the year was out. 

I was ever after their truest friend. In 
sickness and health I remained with them 
and gave them a sister’s care, and when the 

entle Minnie died she placed her little 

aughter under my care, and I promised to 
be a mother to her. You, Alice, are that 
aes and it was your parents whom I so 
cruelly wronged. ‘ 


It is needless to say that the lesson was 
not lost on Alice. It is also needless to re- 
mark that a reconciliation took place, and a 


happy married life was the result. 
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FRED AND FLOSSIE;~ 
OR, GOD HELPS THOSE WHO HELP THEMSELVES. 


BY CLARA LE CLERC, OF TEXAS. 


‘CHAPTER X. 
OLD FRIENDS. 


T= weeks drifted quietly by, and Flos- 
sie could sit by the window in the 
large easy-chair, bolstered up by pillows, and 
watch Fred, as he gathered the pecans for 
the winter use, from the four large trees 
overshadowing the little cottage. A faint 
color had begun to tinge her pallid cheeks, and 
‘her golden hair covered her head in tiny lit- 
a rings, and drooped over her lily-white 
row. 

“Why, Flossie, you are prettier than 
ever!” Fred exclaimed one morning, as she 
sat thus, robed in some bright-colored dress- 
ing-gown, “miles too big” for her, as she 
expressed it, which old Mr. Redwine had 
unearthed from his possessions. 

The children sadly needed clothes; and 
today, while Fred was gathering the nuts, 
the old gentleman was in the back room of 
the cottage, overhauling boxes and trunks, 
trying to find something suitable for them to 
wear. Fred could be easily supplied, for 
one trunk was filled with elegant clothing 
marked “ Willie.” But what to do for Flos- 
sie the old gentleman was puzzled to know. 
At last he found three sacques or jackets of 
dark brown, blue, and gray, and short walk- 
ing skirts to match, — that is, short fora 
lady,—-and as the old gentleman held 
them up and shook out the folds, he mut- 
tered, — 

“T think these can be made to do by put- 
ting ina tuck or two. The under-clothing 
will be easier managed, for I can shorten 
them myself.” So, with a sigh of intense re- 
lief, the old man put aside the garments he 
had selected for the children, then, replacin 
the others in the trunks, locked them an 
restored the keys to their old and seldom- 
disturbed hiding place. A few minutes later 
he entefed the other room with his arms 
laden with garments. 


“O Uncle Redwine, what have you got 
there?” exclaimed Flossie, all interest in a 
moment; everything seemed to interest her 
now, since her sickness. 

“ Well, pet, your old uncle has been hunt- 
ing up some clothes for his two adopted 
children;” and placing the articles upon 
the cot, he crossed to the window, and 
called out pleasantly to Fred, — 

“Come, my boy, come in for a little 
while.” And a few minutes later, Fred’s 
face, smiling and rosy, appeared in the open 
doorway ; his hat, torn and weather-stained 
from constant use and hardship, pushed 
back from his bonny-brown curls; and 
in each hand he had a willow basket filled 
with pecans. 

“See here, uncle, what a fine supply I 
have gathered already, and I can get the 
baskets full several times again.” 

“T think it high time for a little boy and 
girl I know to have some clothes for the 
winter ; the nights and mornings are quite 
cool already. So I have selected three 
suits of everything needful for you, Fred, 
and I think they will exactly fit. Now take 
them in the other room and try them on; 
keep on the dark brown suit, and fold the 
others neatly and put them in the closet on 
the right-hand shelf. And now, little pet, I 
have some things here for you, that you 
and I will try to alter to fit. The jackets I 
think will do with the exception of the 
sleeves; we can cut them off the right 
length and bind them. The skirts will 
have to be shortened, also the, under-wear. 
I'll go out now about dinner, while you try 
on a suit; and then I'll help you after din- 
ner, if you feel able to sew any.” 

“ Yes, indeed, I ll be glad to sew some, 
for I am so tired of doing nothing but sit 
here in this easy-chair and have you and 
Fred waitom me. I’m real neat with my 
needle, too, uncle, for mamma taught me 
very carefully.” 

Flossie busied herself trying on the 
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different suits, while the old gentleman pre- 
pared their simple but wholesome repast. 

The afternoon was spent in cutting and 
altering one of the suits for Flossie, and she 
found that the old gentleman was quite an 
expert not only with the scissors but with 
the needle also. 

By taking matters slowly so as not to tire 
Flossie, they altered one suit during that 
week. 

Fred’s clothes fitted him to perfection, 
even to the jaunty little velvet cap resting 
upon his curly head. 

“ Now, I think we are very comfortably 
situated for the winter,” the old gentleman 
remarked one evening as they gathered 
around the great stone fireplace, where a 
bright and cheerful blaze danced up the 
rude chimney ; several rosy-cheeked apples 
were suspended by strings from the rude 
mantel, and swung in front of the glowin 
fire, slowly spinning around, as they bak 
to a delicate brown. A plate of pecans was 

laced upon the little round table, near the 
= Flossie was busily engaged in knit- 
ting a “comforter” of bright-colored wools 
for Uncle Redwine ; she was hurrying to get 
it finished in order to knit one for Fred; 
and when “I finish Fred’s I’m going to knit 
one for papa, for perhaps by that time we 
shall find some way to continue our jour- 
ney.” This she said to Uncle Redwine, 
with one of her bright little nods of the 
golden head, as he admired her work. 

Fred was reading aloud from “ Washing- 
ton ang his Generals,” while Uncle Red- 
wine rested in the easy-chair, watching with 
a contented smile the bright and happy 
faces of the children. 

Outside a wild November norther was 
whistling, and the cold, sleety rain dashed 
against the closed shutters ;.but the little 
home circle around the pleasant fireside did 
not feel the effects of the winds in the least. 

“A wild night!” at length exclaimed 
Fred, as he placed his book face downward 
upon his knee, and reached over to the 
plate of nuts. 

“ Uncle, let me crack some of these nuts 
for you, they are the finest I ever saw. I 
certainly pity one out in such a storm!” 
he continued, as a wilder blast than usual 
hurled itself against the stout log walls of 
the cabin. 

Fred empjoyed himself for a few minutes 
cracking some of the pecans and pickin 
out the rich, yellow meat, which he sineel 
upon a saucer, and handed first to Mr. 
Redwine and then to Flossie. 

“Uncle, about what time do the buffalo 
hunters go out on the trail?” 

“ They a, commence about the 
middle of October and keep it up until the 
spring. I think, perhaps, those who gen- 
erally go this way have taken the trail sev- 


eral miles north of here: if so, others are 
likely to go this way. So keep up a brave 
heart, my boy. I think you and Flossie 
will have a chance of making your trip be- 
tween now and spring. You are comiorta- 
bly fixed for the winter, and a great comfort 
to your old uncle, so do not get impatient.” 

“ Indeed, dear uncle, I am not impatient 
at all. I feel very grateful and happy that 
we are so safely housed from old winter's 
chilly blasts; and Flossie is growing real 
rosy again; but I think we have imposed 
upon good nature long enough. We have 
been with you now about three months, and 
then, too, I think of Flossie’s father; all 
this while his mind is torn with anxiety for 
his wife and child.” 

“Yes, my son, true, all true. Yet God, 
in his own good time, will make all right; 
and as to your stay with me, Heaven alone 
knows how grateful I am for the privilege of 
doing something for you two, who have suf- 
fered so bitterly through my son. I feel 
that I cannot do enough for both of you.” 

For an hour or more they sat conversing 
thus, when suddenly, above the roar of the 
wirtd and rain, they heard a loud “ Halloo!” 

Fred started excitedly to his feet, and 
cried, ‘Hark! what was that?” and 
rushed hurriedly toward the door. 

“ Not quite so fast, my son; how do 
know whether it be friend or foe? Wait 
for a few moments.” 

As he ceased speaking, again the cry rang 
out, nearer this time. “ Halloo!” 

The old gentleman cautiously lowered the 
lamp, and closing the door between the 
rooms, moved quietly to the outer entrance, 
carefully removed the bars, first taking the 
precaution to thrust a revolver in his breast 
pocket. Stepping out beneath the rude 
porch, he peered into the thick darkness 
and rain. Once more the call, — 

“ Halloo, in the house thar; can’t ye help 
a feller in trouble? ” 

This time the old gentleman replied, 
“ Where away? who calls?” 

“ Here under this clump o’ trees. I hev 
a prisoner, and no way to bind him, and 
he ’s about worn me out with his capers. 
Let me hev a rope, quick!” 

Opening the door, and putting his head 
within, Mr. Redwine called quickly to Fred 
to bring a rope. 

Running hastily to the closet, Fred caught 
up the self-same rope with which he and 

lossie had been bound, and thrusting it in- 
to Mr. Redwine’s hand, exclaimed, — 

“ Don’t you want your lantern, uncle?” 

“ Yes, light it as quickly as possible.” 

As Fred handed the lantern to Mr. Red- 
wine, the latter said, — 

“ Don’t leave Flossie; I ’ll be back ina 
few minutes.” 

“ Quick!” cried a muffled voice. “ He is 
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gitting the best o’ me, my strength is a’most 
spent. 


And just as the lantern flashed its light 
upon the scene, Mr. Redwine saw two men 
struggling together; then one caught a pis- 
tolfrom the other’s belt, and with an oath 
cried out, — 

“ Now take that, you dog! die!” - 

But quick as a flash the other knocked 
the pistol to one side ; there was a report; 
one man uttered a groan, threw up his hands, 
and fell to the ground. 

“Jest as I feared,” muttered the keeper 
ashe bent over his prisoner. “ He’s done 
for, dead as a door-nail, I’m afeared !” 

But the poor wretch on the ground strug- 
gled to his feet and darted off in the dark- 
ness, and the other man snatching the ro 
from Mr. Redwine started in pursuit; Mr. 
Redwine following as quickly as possible 
with the lantern... 

“T have got him! He is too dangerous 
to be at large.” And the speaker rapidly 
bound the rope about the wounded man. 
“Now, friend,” he continued, “be kind 
enough to lead the way, and let us git under 
kiver, outer this cold rain.” And the speak- 
er turned to Mr. Redwine, who silently 
turned his steps toward the house. Open- 
ing the door, he motioned for the man and 
‘his prisoner to enter. 

As the broad rays of the twilight fell upon 
the group, Flossie and Fred looked at the 
strangers with their young, eager faces, in 
which curiosity and fear both were blended ; 
the new-comers, one bound tightly with 
ropes, covered from head to foot with mud 
and rain, hatless; and lastly Mr. Redwine, 
as he closed the door and slowly advanced 
into the room. A deathless silence reigned 
fora few moments. Then Fred and Flossie 

ve a cry, a strange cry, joy and fear ming- 
fed, and both exclaimed in one breath, 
“ Mr. Joe!” and in the next, “ Young Red- 
wine!” 

With a swift upward ne at the prison- 
er,old Mr. Redwine dropped the lantern, 
and fell to the floor, with a low moan, — 

“O God, my son!” 

At the first sound of the children’s voices 
both the men looked astonished, then a look 
of glad surprise came over the face of one, 
as he exclaimed, — 

“Little missie, is that raly you, and 
Fred!” while a baffled look of rage and 
hate gathered upon the scowling, death-white 
face of the other. But when the low moan 
reached his ears, “O God, my son!” he 
uttered a smothered cry, swayed back and 
forth, and fell like a dead man at his father’s 
side. Hastily Fred and Red Joe, for it was 
no other than he, sprang to the assistance 
of the two fallen men. Fred bathed the 
white, death-like face of the old gentleman, 
and soon he was able to sit up and gaze 

24 


about him in a strange, bewildered manner. 

*“*My son! I thought he was here!” he 
exclaimed in a trembling voice, as he placed 
his shaking hand to his head. With eager 
haste Red Joe had lifted the form of young 
Redwine and placed it upon the cot, while 
Flossie hastily procured restoratives ; and 
the first face that greeted his awakening to 
consciousness was that of the little girl, as 
aed bent pityingly over him, bathing his 


“ My father, —I heard his voice!” Then 
a moment later, * Unbind me, Red Joe, — 
I’m done for, — I "ll never trouble any one 

n! 

At these words old Mr. Redwine struggled 
to his feet, and, supported by Fred, moved 
-feebly to the cot. ‘ 

“ Willie, O my son, is it indeed you!” 
and he knelt beside the cot and buried his 
face upon the pillow. 

“ Yes, father, what is left of me; my race 

almost run. I am about to close up the 
short and awful drama of my life.” ; 

All this while Red Joe had been carefully 
and tenderly unbinding the rope from about 
his prisoner’s arms and body; and as the 
last coil fell to the floor, young Redwine 
muttered, — 

“ Thank you, Joe, for that act of human- 
ity; "tis more than I should have done for 
you, I expect, if the cases had been re- 
versed.” 


“ No, no, don’t say that,” whispered Flos- 
sie. “Don’t you remember you were kind 
to Fred’s father before he died!” A low 
moan went up from the pallid lips, — 

“Oh, to live my life over again! Too 
late, too late ! ” 

“Say not so, my son!” faltered the 
of the striken father. “Even 
now our Father will pardon, if you will but 
ask him ! ” 

“ Too late, too late!” again moaned the - 
feeble voice. Red Joe, all gentleness and 
solicitude, wished to examine the sufferer’s 
wounds, and try, if possible, to make him 

comfortable. 

“ No, no, Joe, don’t try to move me: Iam 
bleeding inwardly. I can’t last an hour at 
the re let me die just so! I deserve 
it. I brought it all on myself. If I had 
come on quietly as you wished, I would not 
have been in this fix. Father!” The 
voice was filled with anguish, “ Father,, 
this vile wretch, this slayer of the innocent, 
this matricide, can it be your Willie, — the 
boy you loved, and tried to make a just and 
honorable man, — is he your son? Say it 
is alla horrible dream from which I shall 
awaken and find myself your little Willie 
once more!” 

Sobs deep and broken shook the old 
man’s frame, as he listened to these despair- 
ing words. 
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“My son, my son, —oh, would that I 
could die for you! Pray, pray, while there 
is yet time, to the all-merciful Father for 

don !” 

“ Too late, too late !’” whispered the pale 
lips, “ eternally too late!” 

Flossie was weeping convulsively. Fred 
had his head buried in his hands, while now 
and then a sob was heard. Red Joe turned 
his shaggy red head to one side, blew his 
nose, and rubbed his rough, horny hands 
over his tear-blinded eyes. 

And the poor father! He still knelt by 
his dying boy, his head bowed, his hands 
clasped, while fragments of prayer fell from 
his trembling lips. The sufferer raised his 
right hand and gazed at it earnestly, then 
turning his head with a painful effort, 
Whispered faintly, — 

“Fred, can you take the hand of your 
father’s murderer, and say you forgive me 
for that great crime? I ask too much, —I 
know you cannot do it, — I am making an 
impossible request !” 

“ I'can and will do it!” cried the boy, as 
he stepped forward with the tears streamin 
from his brown eyes, and took the col 
clammy hand of the dying man in his. 
“Yes, I forgive you, and I pray God to for- 
give you. I only wish that you were good, 
or then you would be an angel with all the 
dear ones gone before.” 

“Too late, too late!” panted the fast- 
failing voice. 

The eyes — those wonderfully dark and 
piercing eyes, not yet dimmed by the fast- 
approaching destroyer — turned to Flossie, 
and a strange tenderness gathered in them. 

“Little Flossie, little Sunrise! can you 
forgive one who has been your terrible and 
bitter enemy ? ” 

“Yes, oh, yes!” cried the sweet voice, 
as the trembling little white hands were 
placed in the two held out so beseechingly 


toward her. “Kiss me, little Flossie, just 
once ; let a tender, innocent kiss rest upon 
my lips, for I am dying, — oh, I am dying!” 
Silently the little one placed her rosy lips 
upon those pallid, quivering ones, over 
which the death-damp was fast gathering. 
“ And, now, father, dear, good father, 
-by. This hand sent my mother to her 
grave, — why did it not perish away after 
committing that brutal deed? Will you 
take it, father, for the last time?” And 
now the dying man turned with a painful 
effort toward the side of the cot where knelt 
the sorrowing father. 
“ Forgive you, and take your hand? Ay, 
my son, and love you too,” the grief-stricken 
father cried, as he folded his arms about his 


dying boy. 
“ Shall I pray for you, my son?” quaver- 
ed the father’s voice. 

“ Yes, oh, yes, but it is too late! ” 

What a prayer fell from the-father’s lips! 
what agonizing and pleading with the 
heavenly Father to take this wanderer in! 
and though his sins were as scarlet to wash 
them white as snow. And while that prayer 
ascended to the throne of grace the spirit 
took its flight. 

While the group still stood around the 
cot, and just as Red Joe stooped to raise 
the bowed form of the bereaved father, the 
door was thrown open, and several forms 
stood in the doorway contemplating the sad 
scene. Flossie raised her streaming eyes. 
for a moment toward the group. Four per- 
sons stood there: one was Mr. Bill, she saw 
in a moment, and the one next to him? 
Breathlessly she gazed into the sad, noble 
face, — and then with a low cry of jo 
rushed forward with the loved wor 
ad i !” and was caught to the breast of 
a tall, commanding looking gentleman, — 
caught and clas ed with one arm only, for 
the right sleeve hung empty at his side! 


THE INNER MONITOR. 


HILDREN should learn to know that 

there is in the heart of every one of us 
something which tells us when we have done 
right or wrong, — something which makes 
the color come into our cheeks when we 
have said what is not true, something we 
must treat with honor and respect both in 
ourselves and others. What is it? There 
are many names by which it is called, but 
there is one name which we speak of almost 


in a whisper, because we do not like to think 
or speak of it as if it were a common thing. 
It is “ the voice of God,” the invisible Pow- 
er all around, which also is within us, —the 
“ Breath ” or the “ Spirit of God,” which we 
cannot see any more than we can see our 
own breath or spirit; and because it is so 
good we call it “the Holy Spirit of God.” 
And from this “Breath” comes all the 
good, not only in ourselves, but in others. 
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THE GIRL WHO KNIT SILK STOCKINGS FOR A PRINCESS. 


BY MISS E. 


NCE upon a time there was a king who 
O was so poor that his kingdom consisted 
of only two villages, and a few acres of 
woodland for hunting, and in his army there 
were no more than three hundred men. 
But he was none the less proud for all that, 
and since his eldest son would inherit the 
kingdom, he determined to provide for his 
younger son, Hansel, by ree cy | him to 
ihe daughter of the neighboring king, who 
was very rich and powerful. 

Little Prince Hansel could run and jump 
better than all the boys in his father’s king- 
dom, and he could shoot a bird on the wing, 
but he was more often to be found playing 
with Elsie, the gardener’s daughter, who 
lived in the cottage behind the palace. She 
was a merry little girl, and they played under 
the plum-tree which grew in the middle of 
herfather’s garden. One day Prince Hansel 
brought her a silver penny with a hole in it, 
and they a it down deep under the 
plum-tree, but it never grew. 

Elsie’s grandmother who was a very old 
woman, sat on a bench knitting. This was 
her occupation every day. 

“Why do you knit all the time, grand- 
mother ?” asked Elsie. 

“] am knitting for good luck,” she always 
answered, “Some day you must learn to 
knit too.” 

But whenever Elsie was ready to take the 
needles, Prince Hansel was sure to jump 
over the wall and call her to play with him 
under the plum-tree, so she did not learn 
very fast. 

ne day the king came by and saw them 

sitting under the tree telling each other sto- 
ties. This displeased him, and he called 
Prince Hansel away. 

“Hansel,” he said to him, “ you are nearly 
tighteen now, and you are tall of your age. 
ltis time for you to think of marrying.” 
mes, ery well,” said Hansel. “1 will marry 

sie.” 

This made the king very angry, and he 
told Hansel he must never speak to Elsie 
again, for he had promised him to the daugh- 
ter of the neighboring king, and the only 
condition of the marriage was that he should 
travel in foreign lands for three months pre- 
Viously, to learn fine manners, and finish his 
education. 

“You shall start tomorrow,” said the king, 
“and at the end of three months you shall 
tome back and marry the princess.” 

Prince Hansel was willing to travel, for he 


L. BARNES. 


wanted to see the world. But he did not 
think much about the princess, and three 
months seemed like a long time. He was 
to go armed with a sword which had be- 
longed to a line of kings, and which was of 
so fine a temper that it would cut through 
brass without turning its edge. 

“It is all I have to give you,” said his 


father. “To your brother the kingdom, and 


to you the sword.” 
hat night Hansel jumped over the wall 
and called Elsie out under the plum-tree to 
bid her farewell. 
“TI am going to travel,” he said, “and 


_when I come back I am going to marry you, 


for I have never loved any one else in the 
world.” 

The next day the old grandmother said, — 

“ Now the prince is gone away, you will 
have time to learn to knit. Come and sit 
by me on the beach.” 

So Elsie took her first lesson in knitting, 
and learned to make the stitches come and 
go on the needles. 

“ I have been knitting a great many years,” 
said her grandmother, “and there is onl 
one more ball left after this is used. If 
die, you must go on knitting till you finish 
the last ball. enter me that.” 

And Elsie promised. The next day she 
learned how to heel and toe a stocking, and 
then all the yarn was used but the last ball. 
That night the old grandmother died, and 
was at rest. 

It was very lonely after that, and Elsie 
grew sad and pale, for she missed her grand- 
mother, and she missed Prince Hansel, 
The days seemed very long, and she did not 
know what to do. At last she remembered 
the last ball that remained to be knit, and 
she brought it out to the bench, and began 
a pair of stockings. 

But this ball was different from the oth- 
ers. It was of the very finest silk, as fine 
as the thread of a cobweb, and it shone like 
silver. It was very slow work knitting with 
such fine silk. 

“] may knit till I grow as old as grand- 
mother,” said Elsie, and when she thought 
of Prince Hansel she wept. The tears fell 
on the silk stocking she had begun, and 
made it shine with all the lovely colors of 
the rainbow. 

So every day she sat on the bench knitting, 
and when the first stocking was almost done, 
the king came by that way and noticed her. 

“ You knit very well, my girl,” he said ap- 
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provingly. “Those stockings will be fine 
enough for a princess. My son Hansel 
will be home in a few weeks, and then he is 
to marry the daughter of the neighboring 
king. Finish the stockings as quick as you 
can, and the princess shall wear them at the 
wedding.” 

This was hard news for Elsie, though she 
never thought of disobeying the king; but 
she wept more and more over her knitting, 
for she had not believed Hansel would for- 
get her so soon. And as the tears fell the 
stockings became more and more radiantly 
beautiful. 

“ They shall be done in time for his bride, 
the princess,” she said to herself, as she knit, 
and the tears fell faster and faster. 

The days slipped by, and the second 
stocking was almost done. Elsie rounded 
off the toe, and the ball of silk seemed likely 
to last only long enough to finish it. She 
took the last stitches and used the silk all 
up, leaving in her lap a nut around which it 
had been tightly wound. This she cracked, 
when to her amazement out sprang a little 
dwarf dressed in yellow. He grew as he 
stood before her until he was a foot high, 
and then he made a bow and said courteous- 

“Thank you for setting me free. I am 
the son of the King of the yellow dwarfs, 
and an evil old witch imprisoned me in that 
nut many years ago. Come with me to my 
father, and he will reward you.” 

Then looking around him, he seemed sur- 
prised at the low cottage-walls, and the 
smail garden. 

“ A castle stood here once,” he said, “ but 
everything is so different now I don’t know 
whether I can find my way home.” 

He stepped inside the cottage kitchen, 
and, stamping on the uneven brick-floor, 
cried out, — 

“ Caracaracadara! caracaracadara!” 

The next moment there was a sound of 
little feet running, and the hearthstone was 
pushed from its place by a gray mouse, who 
stood on his hind legs and bowed, saying, — 

“Here I am, master! My master, the 
king, mourns for you day and night.” 

“Come with me,” said the dwarf, beckon- 
ing to Elsie, and he stepped into the hole 
under the hearthstone. Without hesitation 
she followed him and they went down a nar- 
row, winding staircase, which led them into 
a dimly lighted room with a stone column in 
one of the corners. The little mouse who 
had run before them said to Elsie, — 

“ Move the stone column away.” 

She touched it, and it seemed to swing on 
hinges like a door, so they could pass through 
the opening, and then they found themselves 

ing down, down, down a steep, dark path. 

ud on f they were stopped short by a solid 
iron w 


“T can take you no farther,” said the 
mouse, and he ran back, but the yellow 
prince knew what to do. 

“ Caracaracadara /” he cried loudly. 

Immediately a brown ground-mole ap. 


peared before them, bowing, and saying, ‘ 


“ Welcome, master! the king mourns for 
ou!” 

" And he opened the iron door so they could 

pass through. This time they walked on 

until they were stopped by a solid brass wall, 

and there the mole could not help them, so 

the prince called again, “ Caracaracadara !” 

Instantly a brass door opened before them, 
and there stood a little yellow dwarf, who 
led them to a palace where the king of the 
aad dwarfs sat upon his throne, weeping. 

he prince, his son, ran to him and em- 
braced him, and told him how Elsie had set 
him free. 

“Then she shall have the reward,” said 
the rejoicing king, and he commanded the 
dwarfs to bring him the golden box from his 
inner chamber, In this box lay a crown of 
gold, shining with the most precious gems. 


ut Elsie scarcely looked at it, for her heart 


was sad with thoughts about Hansel. 

“You shall have three wishes granted be- 
sides,” said the king. 

“I do not know what to wish,” replied 
Elsie, “but my grandmother was alwa 
tating for g luck. Whatever she 
meant by it, that I wish for.” 


“That will a your father a kingdom,” 


said the dwari-king, and he led her to the 
palace door and showed her fields and riv- 
ers and cities stretching far into the dis- 
tance. 

“ Your great-grandfather was a king,” he 
went on, “ but nobody remembers that now. 
His kingdom was taken from him by a 
wicked enchantment and set down here un- 
der the earth, Your wish breaks the spell, 
and it shall be restored to your father. | 
warn you, however, that he will never enjoy 
peace unless the black dwarfs are de- 
stroyed.” 

e then showed her a gloomy mountain 
of rocks on the left, in which the black 
dwarfs lived, and told her that even then 
oy were preparing to overrun the king- 

om. 

“ My yellow dwarfs cannot destroy them,” 
he said, “for the black dwarfs are invulnera- 
ble except in one spot on the back of the 
neck, and as they always face us, our arrows 
have no power to wound them. My king: 
dom they cannot enter, but your father’s 
kingdom has been their hunting-ground, and 
they will not lose it without a struggle.” 

“Oh!” said Elsie, “ I wish Prince Hansel 
were here!” For she thought Hansel was 
so brave and strong he would surely know 
what to do. 

“ There goes your second wish,” said the 
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yellow king, “and over the hills yonder I 
see a young man comin quickly this way.” 

“It is Prince Hansel!” cried Elsie, and 
she ran to meet him. 

“I am not afraid of the black dwarfs,” 
Hansel said, when she told him the story. 
“Only when I have conquered them, you 
must m me.” 

That was not hard to promise, and neither 
of them once thought of the princess, the 
daughter of the neighboring king. 

The yellow dwarfs now pointed out to 
Hansel the hole in the great mountain of 
rock, through which the black dwarfs always 
cane to hunt, and he drew his sword and 
stood there waiting. Presently he heard a 
bell ringing inside the mountain, and a mo- 
ment after a black dwarf put his head out of 
the hole which was only large enough to al- 
low one to crawl out at atime. As soon as 
his head and shoulders appeared, Hansel’s 
sword fell upon the back of his neck, and 
cut his head off so that it rolled down the 
hill) Then Hansel pulled the body out and 
threw it off on one side. The next that ap- 
peared lost his head in the same way, and 
the next, and the next, until at last Hansel 
had killed five hundred, and then his arm 
grew tired. But last of all, a head was 
thrust out of the hole, all striped with orange- 
color, and Hansel thought he must cut that 
off too. As it rolled on the ground, the yel- 
low dwarfs all ran up shouting, — 

“You have killed their king! You have 
killed their king!” 

And now ail the power of the black dwarfs 
was at an end, for there was not one of them 
left alive, and Elsie’s father could receive 
his kingdom in peace. 

“Now let us go home,” said Elsie; and 
Hansel, taking her by the hand, said fare- 
well to the king of the yellow dwarfs, and 
to his son, the prince, and then they would 
have departed, but the king said, — 

“Don’t forget the crown.” 

So they took the golden box, and went 
away. The yellow dwarf at the brass door 
opened it before them, and they went up the 
dark passage till they reached the iron door 
which was fast closed. 

_“Caracaracadara/” said Elsie, and the 
little brown mole leaped up and opened the 

door so they could pass through. Then 
they went on and on, up and up, till they 
reached a wall of stone. 

_ “Caracaracadara /” said Elsie, but noth- 
ing came to open a door for them, and the 
could not find a cranny or crack, to so muc 
as thrust a finger through. 

“We may stay here till we starve,” said 
Prince Hansel, rattling his sword. 

“What is that shining overhead?” asked 
Elsie, looking up. There was a little bright 
spot in the dark roof over them, and Han- 
sel reached up and touched it. 


“It is a little silver penny,” he said, tak- 
ing it down. 

“Then we are under the plum-tree in my 
father’s garden,” said Elsie, “and that is my 
silver penny that we buried in the ground 
years ago.” 

When Hansel heard that, he reached up 
again and pulled as hard as ever he could 
at the roots of the plum-tree, till the earth 
began to shake down around them, and ina 
few moments there was an opening in the 
ground large enough for them to climb up 
to the surface. This they speedily did, and 
found themselves in the old place in the 
garden, with the birds singing in the plum- 
tree boughs overhead, and 'Elsie’s father 
digging quietly among his herbs. 

- But there was the kin looking over the 
wall in a great rage, and he called to Prince 
Hansel, — 

“Come here, you knave! Why do you 
tarry? The princess is waiting for her 
bridegroom.” 

“T am Elsie’s bridegroom,” said Prince 
Hansel. 

The king was about to threaten him more 
violently, but he was checked by the sight 
of a procession of nobles and honorable 
men who came up the path and entered the 
garden, bowing low before the gardener and 
asking him what his pleasure was about the 
affairs of state and the disposition of the 
revenues. 

The gardener no sooner understood that 
the kingdom of his forefathers had been re- 
stored to him, than he straightened himself 
with “tow dignity and gave his orders as 
proudly as any of the neighboring kings 
could do. Away toward the east stretched 
his fields and rivers and cities, just as they 
had done a hundred years before, and an 
army of soldiers with music and banners 
were marching through the borders. 

“I consent to my son’s marriage with 
— daughter,” said the old king in great 

aste, for he had changed his mind all of a 
sudden. 

Then a priest stepped out from the pro- 
cession, and said he would unite the two at 
once; but Elsie, op - ran into the cot- 
tage, for she felt that she ought not to be 
— in her old gown and with bare 
eet. 

She drew on the beautiful silk stockings 
she had knit, and which shone like a rain- 
bow, and then she found the silk slip rs 
which had been her grandmother’s wedding- 
slippers, and put them onalso. She opened 
the golden box, and taking out the crown 
placed it upon her head, and finding after 
that, in the bottom of the box, a white silk 
gown beautifully made, and fit for a queen, 
she dressed herself in it, and went out to 
Hansel the most beautiful and radiant prin- 
cess the sun ever shone on. 
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The priest married them under the plum- 
tree, and the two king-fathers gave them 
their blessing. When they turned toward 
the cottage again, they found it had been 
changed into a spacious and nificent 
palace; but Prince Hansel and Princess 


Elsie cared more for the love in each other’s 
eyes than for the kingdom and the paiace 
and all its treasures. 

“T hope our lives may be good and ha 
py,” said Elsie, and that was her third wis 


so no doubt it was granted. , 


“I MUST DO MORE 


1. by there any vacant place in this bank 

which I could fill?” was the inquiry 
of a boy, as with a glowing cheek he stood 
before the president. 

“ There is none,” was the reply. “Were 

rou told that you might obtain a situation 
Core? Who recommended you?” 

*“ No one recommended me,” was the an- 
swer; “I only thought I would see.” 

There was a straightforwardness in the 
manner, an honest determination in the 
countenance of the lad which pleased the 
man of business, and induced him to con- 
tinue the conversation. 

“You must have friends who could aid 
you in getting a situation,” he said. “Have 
you advised with them?” 

The quick flash of the deep blue eyes 
was quenched in the overtaking wave of 
sadness, as he said, though half musingly, 
“My mother said it | be useless to tr 
without friends; ” then, recollecting himself, 
he apologized for the interruption, and was 
about to withdraw, when the gentleman de- 
tained him, by asking him why he did not 
stay at school another year or two, and then 
enter into business life. 

“T have no time,” was the instant reply, 
“but I study at home, and keep up with the 
other boys.’ 

“Then you have a place already?” said 


FOR MY MOTHER.” 


his interrogator. “Why did you leave it, 


my 

“I have not left it,” answered the boy 
quietly. 

“Yes, but you wish to leave it. What is 
the matter ?” 

For an instant the child hesitated; then 
he replied with hakf-reluctant frankness, “| 
must do more for my mother.” 

Brave words! ro Fant of success any- 
where, everywhere. They sank into the 
heart of the listener, recalling the radiant 
past. Grasping the hand of the astonished 
child, he said with a quivering voice, “ MY 

what is your name? You shall 


boy, 
ll the first vacancy for an apprentice that 


occurs in the bank. If, in the mean time, 
you need a friend, come to me. But now 
give me your confidence. Why do you wish 
to do more for your mother? ’ 

Tears filled his eyes as he replied, “ My 
father is dead, my brothers and sisters are 
dead, and my mother and I are left alone to 
help each other; but she is not strong, and 
I want to take care of her. It will please 
her, sir, that you have been so kind, and | 
am much obliged to you.” So saying, the 
boy left, little pean es | that his own noble- 
ness of character had been as a bright 
glance of sunshine to the busy world he had 


so tremblingly entered. 
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Down. — A letter; a boy’s nickname; a tune; 
a ; restraint; an interjection; a letter. 
F. B. B. 


[Send all communications for this Department to 
, EDWIN R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to September Puczles. 


37-— Maskinonge. 
3.— w 39- -MODEsTY 
DAW PARTY 
DOLOR TUB 
WALTRON D 
- WORST BIT 
ROT SATYR 
_ uet, pique. .— et, 


P 45-—ARRAS 
HEART REAVE 
RAVEN 
AMBSACE AVERS 
E L H SENSE 
NEEDY 
Y 46. — “ Love’s Labor Lost.” 
47. — Manuscript. 48. — Almanac. 
49. — Numerical. 50. — Catacomb, 


51.— Cross-Word Enigma. 
The first is in open, but not in shut; 
The second is in abode, but not in hut; 
The third is in dusting, but not in sweep; 
The fourth is in mourning, but not in weep; 
The fifth is in running, but not in still; 
The sixth is in harrow, but not in till; 
The seventh is in checking, but not in stint; 
The eighth is in yellow, but not in tint; 
CyRIL DEANE. 


52.— A Diamond. 
In magazines; a film; a Spanish horse; a 
channel ; in printing. UNCLE NED. 


53:-—A Square. 
To repeat; a pupil; a musical instrument; 
Consequence ; borders. ANSER. 


Curtailments. 


$4. — Curtail fragrant, and leave a plant. 
55-— To examine, and leave a quoit. 
50.— To beat, and leave to unite. 
57--—— Ardor, and leave pretext. 
SanT STOWE. 
58. — Food, andl leave an animal. 
59. — Carried, and leave brought forth, 
VICTOR. 


60.—A Rhomboid. 
nae Tp fix; earth; to scoff; a middle 
e. 


61.— Triple Acrostic. 
A fluid; a Roman magistrate ; a girl’s name. 
Primals, — A stinging insect. 
Centrals, — Unctuous matter. 


Finals, — A cavern. FLoRA NIGHTINGALE. 
62. — Amputations. 


d I wandered afar in a foreign land, 


And saw an attack on a city grand: 

Though stout the defence, the walls went down, 

And a date in the midst of the ruins was found. 
MILTON. 


63. — Riddle. 
_Tam found in June, 
The month of the rose; 
In every woman, — 
I’m a part of her nose. 
I am always in prison, ; 
And deep in the ground; 
In tin, iron, and zinc, 
I am easily f 


I change a mother 
Into a man. 
Now guess this riddle 
As quick as you can. 
Puit A. DELPHY. 


64. — Decapitation. 
Behead a coin, and leave a chest; 
And if you ’ve done your “level best” 
At solving this, and all the rest 
Of the puzzles in this “ monthly guest,” 
Until November you may rest. 
LupLow HOWLAND. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prives. 
For the best list of answers to this month’s 
uzzles; received before Oct. 10, we will send a 
k, and for the second-best list a small auto- 
graph album. 
Solvers. 


Answers to the June puzzles were received 
from English Boy, West Bethel, Me.; O. Possum, 
New Haven, Conn.; and Araminta, Boston, Mass. 
Prise-Winners. 
O. Possum, for the largest list of answers ; Cora 
A. L., for the best batch of puzzles. 
Accepted. 
Original puzzles by Cyril Deane, Buc’ 


Franc. 


keye, 
Phil A. Delphy, Topsy, Graham, Victor, and 
RUTHVEN. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Boston DirEcTorY For 1880, Published 
Sampson, Davenport & Company, Boston. 
late number of a Boston Directory is as necessa- 

to a business man as a good stock of goods. 

trangers who visit the city want to glance at the 
to find where they can locate the firm 
they wish to trade with, and mercRants to dis- 
cover the address of their customers. It is a use- 
ful book, and growing in names and importance. 


A splendid azine is BALLou’s. We al 
ways read it from beginning to end. — Star of the 
Valley, Penn. 

BALLOov’s MAGAZINE is worthy of the patron- 

e of the public. It is good and interesting. — 

‘olverine Citizen. 

The best publication of the kind in the coun- 
try is BALLoU’s MAGAZINE. We always Tread it, 
and so does our family. — ational Defender. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 


I. M.—Call, and we will make it all right. 

Joun H.— The MONTHLY NOVELETTES were 
sent, as requested. 

A. L. S.— We do not pay for poetry, so re- 
turn the ~ = sent us. 

H.C. P.— You must have read “ Received 
and returned,” for we have no such manuscript 
on hand. 

Acca. — The beautiful poem called “ The Wa- 
ter-Mill” was published in the August number of 
BALLov’s MAGAZINE. 

M. H. S.— We are always able to supply back 
numbers of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE on application 
at this office by letter or otherwise. 

Texas. — Thanks for your order for NovEL- 
ETTES. We should like another just such order 
as oom as you have disposed of your present 
stoc. 

L. D. — We are pleased to learn that you had 
a nice vacation, and that you have now settled 
down to work. “Life is real, life is earnest,” 
and so forth. 

Ciara. — We feel a little provoked at your 
unusual delay. We -do not see why you can’t 
keep faith, to promise. e never be- 
fore had such vexatious delays. 

A LitrLe Boy.— Does the moon affect the 
tides? Well, we can’t say, for certain. Some 
scientific gentlemen contend that it does, while 
there are learned people who scout the idea. 

SATVATA.— It was the Boston Sunday Herald 
that said BALLOU’s MAGAZINE was one of the 
best publications of its kind in the country; and 
the notice was not paid for, making it the more 
acceptable. 

ForEIGN M. M.—All of our Masonic bodies 
adjourn over during the three hot months of 
summer. In October work is resumed, and then 
you will have no trouble in making known your 
mission, and securing an attentive audience. 

W. H. H.— There is as much gold in Aus- 
tralia as has been taken from the earth, perhaps 
more; but the depots have not been discovered, 
and never will be. Some nuggets weighing hun- 
dreds of pounds could be turned up if you only 
knew where to look for them. 

JoHN AND May.—Captain George H. Coomer 


will write the juvenile story for the ine to 
commence in the January number, and all who 
know the gentleman and his writings may be sat- 
isfied that he will give us a story worth reading, 
He never fails to interest his readers. 

ALERT. — You are quite right in your supposi- 
tion. General Carfield did drive horses on a 
canal when a boy, then went so school ahd work- 
ed hard to educate himself. This is not a politi- 
cal puff, but the truth, which is much better than 
politics, for in the latter there is but little truth 
or honesty. 

SAILOR. — Electric lights would make naviga- 
tion safer than at present, and all steamers will 
soon use them. The Sound steamers especially 
should adopt them without the least delay. We 
wonder there are not more accidents on Long- 
Island Sound, there are so many vessels passing 
day and night. 

AN INQUIRER. — The places which you see 
advertised as summer gardens are really worthy 
of patronage. No liquors are allowed to be sold 
on the grounds, and even lager beer is i 
A good class of people visit them, and the enter- 
tainments are of real merit. There is no drunk- 
en rowdyism, such as you seem to think. We 
have been there, and know of what we speak. 

A SoLpiER. — You know as much about Gen. 
Hancock as the rest of us, provided you have 
read the history of the late civil war. There will 
be many articles published about him for the 
next few months, and there is no reason why you 
should not keep posted. A good man is certain 
to be president, no matter who wins, Garfield or 
Hancock. The country will be safe under either. 

JuLta.— Your poem is not just what we should 
care for in our pages; but perhaps you can dis- 
pose of it to some of the high-priced serials. We 
don’t think the first verse is as finished as it 
might be; for instance, — 

“ We sat beneath the tree, 
And then he took heed, 
And whispered words so dear to me, 
Words re could well understand.” 


Holding hands in hot weather is not pleasaat to 
some people. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A MIuiTary EpirapH.— The following epi- 
taph appears on a captain’s tomb in the cemetery 
of Montparnasse : — 


arms! Present arms! 
In place! Rest!...” 


MONSTER SHARKS. — Sharks fifteen feet in 
length are found in Pacific waters. At Acapulco 
some of the hands on the steamship China baited 
a hook, and caught one of the sharks. In the 
belly was found a human arm. There were also 
found, in the maw of the shark, the heel and toe 
of aahhumian foot. The arm was the left, and on 
it were plainly visible the initials “ A. H. C.” tat- 
tooed in India ink. About ten days previous to 
the taking of the shark, a sailor from a British 
brig then in the harbor fell overboard, and was 
lost. “San-Jose Joe,” the monster shark of San 
Jose de Guatemala, was recently seen by the 
captain of the China. This shark for many years 
has been the terror of the coast from San Jose de 
Guatemala to Punta Arena. It is said to be forty 
feet in length, and is extremely ferocious. In 
the last few years “Joe” has devoured half a 
dozen men, and the Guatemalan Government 
has offered a reward of five hundred dollars to 
any one who will kill the devourer. 


THE Wipows oF Inp1IA. — It is an sonia 


fact that there are in India today eighty thousan 

widows between the ages of six and sixteen. 
From the custom of early marriages in India 
arises the worst features of Hindoo widowhood, 
for many a child becomes a widow before she 
has reached the age of seven years. It may be 
that the child has never lived with her husband, 
and yet custom forbids her ever marrying again. 
From the hour of her widowhood her life be- 
comes one of misery. She has no sympathy 
from friends, not even from members of her own 
family. She is bereft of all her ornaments. Her 
hair is cut off. She is clothed in the commonest 
of apparel, and acts in the capacity of a menial 
for all the household. Her jewels, which she 
valued so much in the days of her pride, are no 
longer upon her person. She can never wear 
them again, never wear a nice dress, never eat 
other than a given quantity of poor food. She 
seldom a or is allowed to mingle, in the 
company of her more fortunate sisters. Her 
presence is considered a contamination. We 
cannot depict her misery. Her condition is al- 
most hopeless. A childless widow, herself per- 
haps a child, drinks to its dregs the bitterest cup 
of a soulless heathenism, whose only fate is law. 


THE UNITED STATES SEEN THROUGH FRENCH 
>PECTACLES. — The cosmos of most Frenchmen 
lies between eo and the Pyrennees, the 
Mediterranean and the English Channel. When 


they attempt to describe anything beyond their 
own confines, they are very apt to blunder con- 
summately. They seldom get anything right off 
their own soil. Of this country they nearly al- 
ways chronicle marvelous things. Indeed, how- 
ever serious they may be, they rarely fail to be 
comical when dealing with America. The latest 
unconscious humorist is Jules Saussa, who has 
published a romance —in a double sense — en- 
titled “Le Societe des Mouchards,” the action 
being laid in France, Italy, Zululand, and the 
United States. He pays a delicate compliment 
sto New-York City by calling it the rendezvous of 
all scoundrels in of ~ 
striking personages is a Mrs. Pitt, aged eighty 
for two fangs a wild 
*s, and for an insatiable appetite for what he 
names /e todd, — composed of much whiskey, lit- 
tle water, lemon, and sugar. She keeps a fash- 
ionable boarding-school in Louisiana, and drinks 
so freely every evening that she is carried to her 
room by a muscular servant specially employed 
for the purpose. She is very fond of a certain 
Major Dick,—also a devotee of /e todd,— who 
addresses her “in true American fashion” as 
“Old Mule” and “ Ancient Romantic Brain.” 
He constantly uses the favorite oath of the coun- 
try, “God me damn!” and, when he is particular- 
ly affectionate to Mrs. Pitt, sits down by her, and 
puts his feet in her lap. A woman here is alwa 
addressed, if married, as “ Mistress,” and, if sin- 
gle, as “ Mrs.;” while a man is addressed as 
“ Master” or “ My Gentleman.” A lady should, 
in writing to one of the other sex, call him “ Hon- 
orable Sir ” or “ Respected Gentleman,” and si 
herself “ Your devoted Seruitor ” or “ Your t 
respectfullest.” Saussa introduces us to two very 
retty Ohio girls, Jinifer and Betsy, one of whom 
bitually rides wild horses through her native 
town, bareheaded; and the other, donning trou- 
sers and high boots, goes forth to hunt rattle- 
snakes. Most Americans, we are informed, carry 
a bowie-knife in their boot, and rich Southerners 
are always accompanied by two negroes to fan 
them. Worwithstanding the custom of going 
armed, the average American is not necessarily 
very fierce; and there are natives, who, so far as 
known, have never killed a man. Different hab- 
its characterize different States. In Minnesota, 
for example, young women of position enter 
corn-fields during the season to gather red corn; 
and, after a wedding ceremony has been perform- 
ed, all the invited guests set to peeling apples, , 
the object —- to see who can peel the most in 
a given time. In several of the States west of 
the Mississippi,— which is ten thousand miles 
long, and empties into Lake Superior, — ladies of 
the best society spend weeks at a time in the 
Rocky Mountains, hunting and killing grisly 
bears, and wear necklaces of their claws as tro- 
phies of their prowess. Every American will 
recognize this faithful delineation of national 
scenes and manners, and will wonder how a 
Frenchman could have been so very accurate. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


To Remove SuNnBURN, BLack SPoTS, AND 
SKIN Spots. — Take a cupful of sour milk, cold, 
and scrape into it a quantity of horseradish. Let 
this stand from six to twelve hours, and strain, 
when it may be used to wash the parts affected. 


a 
Horseorp’s ACID PHOSPHATE IN NERVOUS 
DrsEasEs. — W. A. Hammond, M. D., late Sur- 
geon-General of the U. S. Army, said that under 
the use of arsenic and Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
a young lady recovered her reason who had been 
rendered insane by a 


BoILeD FLour Puppinc. —A pint of baker’s- 
bread crumbs, discarding the crust; salt to taste. 
A quart of milk, flour only to make a delicate 
consistency. Soak bread in milk till soft enough 
to mash fine. Then add four well-beaten eggs, 
and lastly the flour. Boil two hours in a well- 
floured bag. To be eaten with fairy dip. 


EconoMIcaL PLuM-PuppING.— A pound of 
flour, a pound of bread-crumbs, two ounces of 
mixed spice, a pound of suet, a pound of candied 
peel, a pound of raisins, a pound of currants, half 
a pound of blanched almonds slightly bruised, six 
dried walnuts peeled and divided in half. Mix 
the ingredients together, wet with half a pint of 
milk, and boil ten hours. 


OysTER SALAD. — Cut the oysters into thirds ; 
pull the hearts out of nice lettuce-heads, and 
shred up one-third as much as you have oysters. 
Make a dressing in the proportion of two table- 
spoonfuls of best oil to four of vi 3 a tea- 
spoonful each of salt and sugar; half as much 
pepper and made mustard ; stir all up well, and 
pour over the oysters and lettuce just before 
serving. 


Tart. — Take a pineapple, pare 
and carefully remove all specks; measure, and 
take the same quantity in sugar and half the 
quantity in butter, one cup of cream, five eggs; 
stir butter and sugar to a cream, and add it to 
the pineapple, previously grated; then add the 
eggs, well-beaten, and the cream. Line your pie- 

at 


es with a good crust, and bake to a light 


Lams CUTLETS WITH CARROTS. — Trim the 
cutlets neatly, egg and bread-crumb them, and 
fry them a light-brown color; drain and arrange 
them in a circle on a dish, and place in the centre 
some new carrots prepared as follows: Trim a 
quantity of the smallest new carrots that can be 
obtained, and boil them in salted water. When 
done, drain off the water, add a piece of fresh 
butter to the carrots, some parsley finely minced, 
a dash of pepper, a little powdered sugar, and a 


squeeze of lemon, moisten with a little stock free 
from fat, and keep them hot till wanted. 


Mock Lemon Pit.—A cupful of. sugar, a 
heaping tablespoonful of flour, the yelks of two 
eggs (save the whites for the top of the pie),a 
teaspoonful of extract of lemon, two-thirds of a 
cupful of boiling water, two-thirds of a cupful of 
stewed pie-plant; mix the sugar, flour, eggs, and 
extract together; then pour on the water, then 
the pie-plant; bake with one crust; when done, 
beat the whites to a stiff froth, and spread it over 
the pie, setting it back in the oven for four min- 
utes. 

APPLE CHARLOTTE. — Butter a deep baking 
bowl; line it with thin slices of bread which have 
been soaked in milk; fill the bow] to within an 
inch of the top with sliced apples in layers, with 
bits of butter, sugar, and grated lemon or orange 
peel; cover the apples with thin slices of bread 
soaked in milk; cover the bowl with an earthen- 
ware pie-lish, in which place water to prevent its 
cracking; bake in rather a brisk oven from an 
hour to an hour and a half, according to the size. 


BAKED LopsTeR.— Two medium-sized lob- 
sters, a small onion, a pint of milk, an egg, a tea- 
spoonful of flour, butter the size of half an e 
bread-crumbs, salt, and pepper. Chop the lo! 
ster fine, scald the miJk with the onion “ae 
fine in it, add the flour (made into a paste with a 
little cold milk), add salt, pepper, and butter. 
Put the lobster in the dish in which it is to be 
served, pour the dressing over it, and sprinkle 
on the top. about half 
an hour. 


Riz A LA L’IMPERATRICE. — Boil three table- 
spoonfuls of rice in a pint of milk, with sugar and 
vanilla to taste. When done, put in a basin to 
get cold. Then make a custard with a gill of 
milk and the yelks of four eggs. When cold, 
mix it with the rice. Whip to a froth a gill of 
cream, with some sugar and a pinch of gelatine 
dissolved in a little water. Mix this lightly with 
the rice and custard, fill a mould with the mix- 
ture, and set it on ice. When moderately iced, 
turn it out, and serve. 


VEAL Loar.—Two pounds of veal, half a 
pound of beef, half a pound of salt pork, all 
chopped fine, a teacup cracker rolled fine, two 
eggs, half a teas ful of marjoram, salt, and a 
little pepper and nutmeg, and the juice of half a 
lemon. Mix all the ingredients thoroughly to 
gether, and put into a the 

ce a dripping-pan over the top, and turn 
it ad ms when the loaf will readily slip out; then 
pour in a little water, and put in a moderate 
oven, baste it frequently, and bake an hour and 
a quarter. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


MRS. BROWN ON THE STATE OF THE STREETS.—IV. 


Talk about weather, I never did in all my born 
days know nothin’ like what it was the week 
afore last: you ’re froze up one moment, and all 
of a glow the next. 

As to this house as we ’re a livin’ in, they calls 
it simmy detached, as it’s my —_ they was 
obliged to build it up again next door, or it never 
would have stood by itself, as is not, much 
stronger than a cgg-shell, as the sayin’ is, The 
draught under that kitchen-door it was as give it 
me, the cold as I’ve got, for I felt it all the while 
as I was a-makin’ that weal and ham pie, as is a 
thing as Brown ’s partial to, and I makes it my- 
self with a flaky crust, though some will have it 
as a short one is right, which in my opinion goes 
best with fruit. As to puttin’ a bit of bad butter 
in pie-crust, it ’s my idea of a sin as is downright 
filthy to the taste and unwholesome to a delicate 
stomach like Brown’s, though you would n’t 


. think it to look at him, but no one knows where 


the shoe pinches but them as is bilious, as the 
sayin’ is. , 

yvonne: d did feel a chill, and p’r’aps it might 
have been through them dratted as I give 
twopence each to for to clear away the snow. As 
a fellow comes round with a paper, as he said 
was the westry’s orders as I should clean up the 
front of my house. 

I says, “Then I ll thank the westry for to 
turn out an’ clean the road for me, as I can’t get 
across not if it was to save my life, through bein’ 
ankle-deep, and poor Mrs. Atkins that bad as I 
wanted for to go to, through me havin’ promised 
and only the corner of the street.” 

So he says, “ You may be carried across easy 
on a barrow,” as | see meant jeers. 

So I says, “ When I wants to be carried, I "Il 


al : steady donkey, and p’r’aps you might be 
“Well,” says he, “I should recommend a drom- 


I was n’t a-goin’ to waste my time a-talkin’ to 
such as him, all the more as I felt a-creepin’ 
all down my back, as is a sure sign of chills with 
me, as has throwed me on a sick bed afore now, 
and was the death of poor old Mrs. Thornley, 
as kept the “Blue Lion” in Horselydown, and 
never recovered a-fallin’ asleep one Saturday 
ro whilst a-soakin’ her feet, and never woke 
till they was froze hard in the foot-pan through 
the cold bein’ that violent below zero as froze. 
the Thames up with a ox roasted whole, as I ’ve 
heard my mother say was shameful waste, through 
the roughs a-tearin’ of it to bits in their open 
hands though blue and quivery, as is not whole- 
some in my opinion, though it should be done 
with the gravy in, as gives proper nutriment. 

It was that same winter as them i 


brought on for to freeze up Bonyparty, as is their 
ways, the same as they did in the Crime-year, 
where r Mrs, Elkins lost two sons with their 
frozen limbs, and the eldest fell at Balyclava, and 
would never have got up through bein’ that be- 
numbed if it had n’t been as he was found acci- 
dental, but neither of them ever strong men 
again, as you would n’t think the loss of a foot 
could reduce anybody so much as that. 

Well, as I was sayin’, I give them boys two- 
pence apiece, and lent them the fire-shovel for to 
scrape off them frozen lumps, as is that danger- 
ous, as well I’ve known through a-treadin’ on 
one, as twisted my ankle, and down I went, and 
should n’t have minded so much if it had n’t 
been for poor old Mr. Gibbins next door but two, 
as had stepped out for the beer hisself and two 
new-laid eggs, though I should say no more new- 
laid than I am, as meant egg-hot. 

Well, he had the beer in one hand, and the 
eggs in the other, with a white worsted comforter 
and long ends, as he did ought to have tucked in 
somewhere, but left a-hangin’. He was a-walkin’ 
along by my side, a-remarkin’ about the weather 
and such like, when I treads on the bit of frozen 
snow, and nat’rally clutches at anythin’ for to 
save myself, and as bad luck would have it, seized 
hold of his ends of his comforter, and give him 
that drag as his ’eels slipped from an him, 
though list round his bluchers, as did n’t prove 
no protection. Up goes his hand with the beer 
all in my face and blinds me, but I heard a crash, 
and there he was a-welterin’ in his new-laid eggs, 
and a-sayin’ as his back was broke. 

So I says, “ Kick, ’cause if you can kick your 
back ’s all right,” and kick he did, and he had no 
occasion for to ketch me on the shin so violent, 
me a-stoopin’ for to help him up, a-feelin’ grateful 
to him for breakin’ my fall, as the sayin’ is, but 
he + 4 his bed for wee 

So I gives the boys the fire-shovel, and the gal 
she lent ’em a broom, as we never see neether of 
’em no more through her a-payin’ of ’em without 
seein’ to my property, and then sauced me by a- 
sayin’ as it was a rickety old thing. 

Altogether it was a miserable day, and I did 
n’t care for my dinner, it was a bit of hash mut- 
ton and a yeast dumplin’, as is a light thing if 
made proper, but cut with a knife is lead all 
over. 

So when I was tidied up I says, “Mary Ann, 
I ’m only a-goin’ as far as Mrs. Atkins, and shall 
be in to tea most likely, but certain by eight; 
and,” I says, “mind as you puts the pie to cool 
the minit as the baker brings it, as is a thing as I 
don’t hold with hot.” 

I started off well wrapped up, for I knowed I 


should have to walk ever so far up the road for 
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to cross, as is like all them new-made places, all 
clay and broken crockery, with ashes mixed for 
to bind, and the snow and slush that frightful as 
made you tremble for to think of fallin’ into it. 

I got to the corner all right and safe, where is 
the “ Risin’ Sun,” as keeps Cobb’s Margate ale, 
as I ’m partial to, with a bit of bread and cheese 

for lunch, though too heady for a full meal. 
: I got across half way, when I hears a hollow 
dead lump on the ground behind me, and felt as 
I was splashed dreadful, then come a lump ‘in 
front, and a lump it was of snow as come right 
; straight from the top of the “ Risin’ Sun.” Talk 
} of driven snow, why it was as black as Newgate. 
j I was just a-stoppin’, thinkin’ as I'd put up 

my umbrella, when if a whole shovelful did n’t 
} come right atop of me, and if it had n't been as 
t the pot-boy was close to me, I should have been 
felled like an ox, as the sayin’ is. 
| > . I was of that tremble from head to foot as took 
all that young man’s strength for to hold me up, 

and when I got to Mrs. Atkins I ’m sure my legs 
was a-givin’ way under me, and from the crown 
MB of my bonnet to the bottom of my dress I was 
one stream of sutty snow, as had come half melt- 
| ed from the “ Risin’ Sun,” 

It’s lucky as I had n’t ) a on my welwet man- 
| tle, as I can’t walk under through heat, or it 
would have been ruined. 

I no sooner see that infant of Mrs. Atkins than 
i I says to the nurse, “’Ave it christened, for,” I 
ys 


says, “hours is the word.” 

“Oh,” she says, “that ’s done, thank you, 
mum,” quite short, a-addin’ as she knowed her 
duties, and did n’t want no one to tell her the 
difference atween a new-born babe and blind kit- 
tens, as the pail and mop would settle easy. 

So I says, “Mrs. Topsett, mum,” as were her 

name, through bein’ mother of that owdacious 
pa! of mine as had the party through my back 
in’ turned, with everything purty nigh ruined 
in the settin’-room, I says, “Mrs. Topsett, it is 
not my ’abits to interfere nowheres; but,” I says, 


“Mrs. Atkins, you ’Il excuse me for sayin’ that 
while there ’s life there ’s hopes, as the sayin’ is, 
and if that was a child of mine it’s brandy as I 
should give.” 

Mrs. Topsett flounced about, a-talkin’ about 
old-fashioned ways, whereas she ’ll never see 
fifty-five no more herself. So I did n’t say no 
more, but spoke serious to Mrs. Purdy, as is 
mother to Mrs. Atkins, and both agreed as bran- 
dy was the word, and the doctor a-comin’ in 
highly approved. 

Jess you, the temper as that Mrs. Topsett 
showed far gone in liquor as there could n’t be 
no doubt, for we ’d hardly got tea over when she 
bounces 7 and says she won’t stop in a house 
where old faggits comes a-interferin’ for to poison 
a innocent babe with their own liquors, illudin’ 
in course to me and the brandy. 

Poor Mrs. Atkins, that weak as she were, 
plucked up a sperrit to say as she might leave; 
“For,” says she, “mother, es "ll stop, and that 
good soul, Mrs. Brown, will look in occasional.” 

“I wish you joy of the lot,” says Mrs. Topsett; 
“a old thing as could n’t get across the road 
without the pot-boy through rollin’ in the kennel, 
as is a disgrace.” 

I would n’t have no words afore Mrs. Atkins; 
but I says, “ Mrs. Topsett, I ’ll say a word with 
you down-stairs.” 

Out she walks, me a-follerin’ her. I gets her 
into the passage, as is a wizened old scarecrow, 
and there I found the street-door open. So I 
just takes her by the scuff of the neck afore she 

nowed where she were, and walked my lady out 
as nice as ninepence, as the sayin’ is. 

If she did fall down the steps it was n’t my 
fault, as the policeman said as picked her u 
through bein’ that far gone in drink, as she could 
n’t say where she lived. and was took to the sta- 
tion-house till sober, and it ’s my opinion as the 
infant will thrive after all; but the cold as } 
caught was a caution, as you don’t catch me out 
in the snow agin if I knows it. 


FROM THE CRADLE. 
) They tcll me I was born a long 


Three months ago; 
But whether they are right or wrong 
I hardly know. 
I sleep, I oni, I cannot crawl, 
at But cry 
present I am ra small, — 
A babe am I. 


A toys: 
The flowers and birds are not afraid 
Of baby-boys. 
: Some da T "il wish that I could be 
present can’t wish, — 


he A few months ago, a conductor on one of the 

; Brooklyn street-cars experienced religion, and 
fe joined a small flock in the neighborhood of his 
{ residence. None more devout than he was to be 
found in the country round, and every spare mo- 
ment from his -business was put into something 


energetic toward strengthening up the little 
church into which he had projected himself. 
Noticing his interest, his pastor, to encourage 
him, shoved him along all, he could, and in a 
short time the new member was a shining light 
among his fellow-worshipers, and the Christian 
grace with which he passed the contribution- 

late evoked nickels from what before had been 

en pockets. 

One Sunday morning a hoodlum was noisy, 
and the conductor quietly ordered him out. He 
went; but on the next Sunday evening he ap- 
peared with a number of dissolute companions, 

nt on a difficulty. The conductor kept an eye 
on the leader until the disturbance became un- 
bearable. 

“Put on brakes a moment, parson,” he then 
said, “ until I look after this fare.” , 

Then, approaching the thug, he went for him, 
and wiped up several yards of aisle with him. 

“ Five cents for the Kingdom of God,” he de 
manded, 

The hoodlum said he did not have to pay. 
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“ Five cents for this ride on the Gospel Char- 
jot,” he persisted. 

And he smashed the young thug in the coun- 
tenance. 

“ But, brother,” remonstrated the pastor, “ you 
cannot compel him to contribute.” 

“ Never _ mind that, parson. You preach, 
and I'll collect. This chap can’t dead-head on 
this orthodox through line without putting in. 
Besides, I ’m to the company for his 
fare. I’ve punched him, and he’s got to show 
coin.” 


Recently a man charged with stealing chickens 
was arraigned before an Arkansas circuit court. 
The proof against him was pretty strong; and, 
when the prosecuting attorney arose, he showed 
exactly how the defendant lifted the chickens 
from the roost. He described the surroundings, 
and the excited haste of the prisoner, until the 
charged man arose, and said, — 

« Jedge, I reckon you'll let me say a few 
words.’ 

No objection was expressed, and the man con- 
tinued, — 

“Jest sign me down guilty.” 

“ Do you plead guilty ?” the judge inquired. 

“I reckon I ’d jest as well. This fellow is de- 
termined that I did steal the chickens; an’, ruth- 
er’n dispute his word, fur he seems to be a clever 
sort of a feller, I ’l] let him go his way.” 


: But the question is, did you steal the chick- 
“ens 


“No, jedge,— I was at pra’r-meetin’ on that 
night, an’ I can prove it; but, ruther than ‘make 
the young feller feel bad, I ll let him have his 
way.” 

“You ~ | that you were at prayer-meeting on 
that night ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Which night ?” 

“Why, on the night that I stole the chickens.” 

Ten minutes after his declaration, he was sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for two years. 


A few days since, a well-dressed couple, in the 
prime of life, stopped at a hotel in an Indiana 
town, and, sending for a justice of the peace, in- 
formed that functionary that they wished to be 
married. 

“All right,” said the justice. 

Then he inquired their names; and, on being 
told, it struck him that he had performed the 
same service for the lady some years before. 
Upon inquiring if such was not the case, the lady 
replied, — 

“Yes: I have been married 

“ Have you a bill from your 
asked the justice. 

This being satisfactory, the ceremony was per- 
formed, and the couple were declared man and 
wile, 

As they were about departing, the justice, who 
had never seen a bill of divorce, and who had a 
Strong desire to behold one of the documents, 
thought this an excellent opportunity to satisfy 
his curiosity. He therefore said to the lady, — 


BA yy you have a bill from your former 


viously.” 
er husband ?” 


“ Oh, yes !” 

“ Have you the bill with you ?” 

“ Yes, indeed.” 

“Have you any objections to allowing me to 
see the bill ?” 

“ Oh, none whatever.” 

And stepping to the door, and calling to a little 
boy some three or four years of age, left in the 
carriage, she said, — 

“ Here, Bill, come here quick: here ’s a gentle- 
man that wishes to see you.” 4 

The gentleman wilted. 


When a peddler rang Mr. Bird’s door-bell the 
other day, Mr. Bird himself opened the door. 
Mr. Bird had the baby upon his arm, and there 
were four other children at his heels. 

“Is the lady of the house in?” asked the ped- 


er. 

“ Certainly she is not,” was the reply of Mr. 
Bird. “She is out. She is perennially and eter- 
nally out.” 

“Where can I see her ?” 

“Why, go down to the woman-suffrage club- 
room; oe if she is n’t there, go to the rooms of 
the nave | for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals; and, if she is n’t there, visit the hall of the 
association for alleviating the miseries of the 
Senegambians; and, if she has finished up there, 
look for her at the church aid society, or at the 
ninth-ward soup-house, or at the home of the one- 
legged, or at the refuge of infirm dogs, or at the 
hospital for the asthmatic, or at the St. oo gee 
orphan asylum, or at some of those places. If 
you get on her track, you ll see more paupers 
and strong-minded women and under-clothing for 
the heathen than you ever saw before in the 
whole course of your life.” 

“TI wanted to sell her a cold-handled flatiron 
that is just out. Do you think that she will buy 
one ?” 

“She will if you can prove that the naked can- 
nibals in Sennegambia are yearning for cold- 
handled flatirons. I believe she would buy dia- 
mond breastpins for those niggers if they wanted 
them.” 

“T also intended to offer a new kind of immov- 
able hairpin, which ” — 

“All right. You just go down to the home 
for the one-legged, and persuade those cripples 
to cry for immovable hairpins, and she ’ll order 
them by the ton.” 

“ Has she any children ?” 

“Well, I’m the one that appears to have 
them; just now, anyhow.” 

“ Because, you see, I have a gum top for a 
feeding-bottle that is the nicest thing you ever 
saw.” 


“ Now,” said Mr. Bird, “I ’Il tell you what to 
do. You get those paupers to swear they cant 
eat the soup they get at the soup-house with 
spoons,— they must have it from bottles with 
rubber muzzles; and Mrs. Bird will keep you so 
busy Supplying the demand that you won’t have 
time to sleep. You just try it. Buy up all the 
paupers. Bribe them.” 

“ How ’Il I know her if I see her?” 

“ Why, she 's a very large woman with a bent 
nose, and she talks all the time. You’l] hear 
her talking as you get within a mile of her. She 
"ll ask you to subscribe to the Senegambian fund 
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and to the asthmatic — before you get your 
breath. — By the way, if you see her, you might 
mention to her, that, since she left home, the 
baby has had four fits, Johnny has fallen out of 
the pear-tree, and cracked his skull, Mary and 
Tim both have something like the croup, and 
Tommy has been bitten dog. Itdon’t 
excite her. But I’d like her to hear the latest 
news. Tell her, if she can drop in between now 
and Christmas, she might wash the baby, and 

ive the other children a chance to remember 

ow she looks. But she need not come if it will 
interfere with the happiness of the one-legged 
mendicants, or make her asthmatic patients mis- 
erable. Mind and mention it to her, now, — will 
you?” 

“T will.” 

“All right. Then I'll go in and put some 
— sticking-plaster on Johnny’s skull. Good- 


The peddier had determined to propose to a 
girl that night. He changed his mind. 


THE BAKER'S DAUGHTER. 


“ She walks in beauty like the night 
Of cloudless climes and 
And, lovely — she is to sight, 
She is not lovelier than her pies. 


The roses of Damascus blow 
Their scents to far Arabian sands ; 
But sweeter is the kneaded dough 
That steals the odor of her hands. 


or pam prince did e’er 
Of dainty dish that could afford 

Such rapture as her simple cake. 


I crave not fame nor wealth nor power: 
I only wish that I could be 

A pound or two of some primé flour, 
And she were gently kneading me. 


Recently a little boy made his appearance in a 
certain Sunday school for the first time, and 
seemed to be most interested in his teacher’s talk 
to the class he was placed in; and, after the les- 
son was over, the minister went to the little fel- 
low, and said, — 

“ Well, my young man, I am glad to see you at 
Sunday school this morning, and I hope you will 
come regularly hereafter.” 

“Ma wants me to come every Sunday; but it 
won't be long till the fish will bite.” 

“Do you know your catechism ?” 

“T don’t know. I guess I can say it.” 

“ Well, let ’s see. Who made you? Can you 
tell me?” 

“On that subject I ’m a little mixed. The 
teacher said it was but grandma says I’m 
the meanest little brat in town, —a real child of 
the Devil; and I guess grandma knows more 
about me than my teacher does, — anyhow she 
ought to,” 


They were very fond of each other, and had 
been engaged ; but they quarreled, and were too 
proud to make it up. He called a few days ago 
at her father’s house, to see the old gentleman,— 
on business, of course. She came to the door. 

“Ah!” he said, “Miss Blank, I believe. Is 
your father in?” 


“No, sir,” she replied: “pa is not in just at 
present. Did you wish to see him personally ?” 

“ Yes,” was the bluff response, feeling that she 
was yielding; “on very particular personal busi- 
ness.” 

And he turned proudly to go away. 

“T beg your pardon,” ie falled pen him as 
he struck the lower step, “but who shall I say 
called ?” 

He never smiled again. 


A rter on his way home from the office 
boarded a horse-car which was crowded to the 
platform, and the tired itemizer stood outside 
with the other people just as though he was n’t 
rich enough to own a car of his own. The con- 
ductor was also tired: but, not being a humorist, 
he was likewise cross; and as soon as he saw 
the reporter leaning comfortably up against the 
brake-handle, which alternately punched his back, 
and jabbed his ribs, he roughly ordered him to go 
inside, and hang himself up by one of the unsat- 
isfactory straps. As every strap was occupied 
by two men, so as water could n’t have passed 
through the crowd at the door, the reporter said 
he did n’t care to go inside; that he wanted to 
stand on the platform, and look at the scenery. 
The conductor did n’t attempt to smother his 
wrath, but ordered the reporter to go inside or 
get off. He refused, when the conductor, a big, 

urly ruffian, made ready to put him off, and 
matters began to look serious.: The other pas- 
sengers brghaenee up with that expression of 
cheerful and expectant interest they always as- 
sume when there is any prospect of a fellow-man 
getting a thundering good licking, and the para- 
grapher began to think there was every chance in 
the world for him to be made a horrible example 
of, and he hated the prospect most awfully. 
Something had to be done, and there was n’t 
much time in which to do it. The reporter’s in- 
stincts and training stood him in good stead. 
One quick glance through the car showed him 
that there was no one present who knew him, and 
he acted promptly. 

“Come, young fellow,” shouted the conductor, 
“inside, or I’ll bounce you clear across the 
street.” 

The reperter turned on him like a flash. 

“My man,” he said, with dignified severity, 
“you don’t know who I am, but I ’ve had my 
eye on you for several days. There are too 
many conductors like you on this road, and we 
are losing friends every day because our patrons 
are insulted by conductors who are boors and 
ruffians. Now you can pull the bell-cord, and 
let me get off. But you need not take out the 
car tomorrow. There will be a man to take your 
place. When you take the car in tonight, turn 
over your bell-punch, and ask for your time. 
That will settle it.” 

The reporter swung himself off the car, and 
walked away, the conductor staring at him in 
blank, speechless dismay, while the passengers 
seemed to think they had just seen the president 
of the company, and they cheerfully assured the 
7 meas that he had made the mistake of his 
life. 

The reporter had noted the face of the driver 
and the number of the car, and the next day 
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waited for the same car, and, when he got on, 
sure enough there was a new conductor. 

“Where is the conductor who was on this car 
a! he asked carelessly as he paid his 


€. 
“Qh,” the new man said, springing the bell 
unch, “ the d——— fool tried to bounce a director 
t night, and he got fired.” 


Among the city visitors who are spending the 
season in a Maine town is a Boston gentleman 
and his daughter; the latter a highly cultured 
young lady of twenty, with refined manners, zs- 
thetic tastes, and eye-glasses. At the boarding- 
house table, one very hot day, young Mr. Samp- 
son, who is clerk in the village dry-goods store, 
observed,.as he waited for his dessert, — 

“ Did you see that tall book agent in town to- 
day? 

t being very warm, nobody vouchsafed a re- 
ply; but young Mr. Sampson, not at all discon- 
certed by the outburst of silence, continued, — 

“He was into the store this morning, to show 
me his book, — medical work, or ’lustrated Bible, 
or something of that sort. It was right hot; and 
I was sitting on the counter, kinder thinki 
like, when in he*com2s, takes off his coat 
pants 

Here Mr. Sampson was interrupted by the 
smashing of a plate, which had fallen violently to 
the floor beside the young lady from Boston. 
After the servant-girl had removed the broken 
pieces, and the confusion had subsided, Mr. 
Sampson, without noticing the agonized express- 
ion on the Boston young lady’s face, resumed his 
narrative. 

“As I was saying, he comes puffing into the 

store, sets his valise down with a bang, takes off 
his coat and pants ” — 
_ “Oh!” the young lady from Boston screamed 
inan awful voice, that cracked the soup-tureen 
from Alpha to Omega, and fairly made the hair 
of the bachelor boarder’s wig stand on end. And 
then, as Mr. Sampson opened his mouth as if to 
continue his story, she fell under the table in a 
stony faint, and was borne to her room in a state 
of rigid 

After quiet had restored, and everybody 
had silently said nothing for several moments, 
young Mr. Sampson remarked in a very soft and 
gentle voice, as he waited for his second piece of 
pie, — 

“He comes into the store, you know, and takes 
off ~4 coat, and pants ‘Is this hot enough for 


But the Boston young my 4 of high culture was 
yt 


hot present to be killed by the sudden re-action. 


“Did yer know that Simpkins and I were n’t 
on good terms ?” said Colonel Solon as he drop- 
ped into the editorial chair like a bag of bran out 
of a wagon. 

“No. What ’s the trouble ?” ’ 

“Dum 'f I know zactly. You see the other 
night me ’n wife war invited out to a party at 
Deekin Todd’s; an’ we went, ’cause I knew the 
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deekin did n’t scrimp on eatables a bit, an’ aliers 
had suthin’ in a jug down-cellar. Well, when we 
got thar the house was mighty nigh filled, an’ all 
was a talkin’ kind 0’ loose like, an’ a compli- 
mentin’ each other in various ways. Everything 
slid along as smoothly as a chunk o’ butter on a 
hot knife till long arter supper-time Mr. Simp- 
kins says to my wife, says he, ‘Mrs. Solon, yer 
looks ’bout as young tonight as yer did ten years 
ago;’ an’ my wife says she, ‘ Yer a flatterin’ me, 
Mr. Simpkins,’ ’cause my wife she knows what 
to say, she does. An’ I war n’t goin’ to be out- 
done in politeness;,an’ I seed Mrs. Simpkins t’ 
other side of the room, so I sings out, ‘ Hi, Mrs. 
Simpkins! land o’ Goshen! but that ’ere wig I 
saw buyin’ t’ other day makes yer look as 

art as a sixteen-year-old gal. When yer git yer 

lse teeth, we won’t know yer from yer darter,’ 
And then I smiled pleasantly-like. But, sakes 
alive! that ere room was just as still as a hay- 
mow for about two minutes, an’ Mrs. Simpkins 
looked like she wanted to kick somebody, an’ m 
wife says she, ‘Solomon! Solomon!’ jest as if I’ 
sot down on the baby or broke a lookin’-glass. 
The people did n’t seem to breathe easy for a 
long time; an’ rong | we kem away, an’ my wife 
says she, ‘Solomon Solon, some men are made 
fools, an’ some men are born fools;’ an’ says I, 
‘Sally, that ’s so:” but I don’t know for the life 
*n me who she was thinkin’ on’ ’less ’t was that 
nat’ral fool o’ Todd’s.” 


A well-husbanded woman is now living in Ar- 
kansas. She is sixty-five years of age, and re- 
sides with an individual who is her fourteenth 
husband. It is said that in the hall of her house 
are thirteen pegs, upon each of which hangs a 
hat duly Jabeled as the property of one of the de- 
funct husbands. It must take considerable cour- 
age for one to “hang up his hat” in that hall. 


A TALE OF WOOING. 


Brought up by seven maiden aunts, 

Miss Catherine a romance: 

She cared not for giddy dance 
Of fashion, frills, and flummery. 


Young William ne’er could pay his way. 
His tastes were formed on the pave: 
He always lunched on cold fate, 

And washed it down with Pommery. 


From this you easily divine 

That William said to Catherine, 

“ Romantic maid, will you be mine 
With very strict economy? 


“ No other assets I possess ; 

But, since you do not care for 

We ’Il live in perfect happiness 
On frugal and hominy.” 


Said she, ‘I ’ll share your simple snack: 
It is not bread, but love, I lack. 
What matter if the bread be black, 
butter oleomargarine 

Then William kissed her with a sigh : 
“Upon mature reflection, I 
Think on the whole I won’t. Good-by.” 

“ Perhaps you ’re nght,” said Catherine. 
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A MAN OF RESOURCES. 


Bitt-Poster. —“ Be gorra, docther, it'll aise their feet, sthandin’ on their heads to make out phat the bill do be sayin’.” 


“‘ Clementina, at the cost of blood have I secured this fresh token of my undying love for you.” 
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Ths and sirictly American 
Food prepared from the recipe efone of 
Y. City’s most eminent physicians, may be ‘n, 
implicitly relied on as the best known sub- A BONE Swoals 2 
stitute for mother’s milk, Asa diet for the 
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1 Amusement, and every light and instruct 
and test to detect filling free by mail. he mily) into thousands of be w 7 he “mes wuere itis not al- 
POWDER. Gre he » C. _ Haxrorp, Syracuse, N. Y ready tal we W U send it Free for Three Months to all 
who cond Ten cute (in silscrer postage Stumps) to pay post- 
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cost us advertis sement. The regular 
rice is €1.00 por year, , but we are wi ing to give the paper away 
Samples free. Best Sheet Music at half _ 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.--- HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


he Arkansa ange man \ Story of East and West Ry Liewt. Murr 
vivid plot and character thei 

Sea Lion, or The Privacer of the Penobscot. Story of Ocean Life. By Svivanus Cobb. hh 
One occurring diging that fertile period of adventure 
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\ nong the 
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ine in marvelous adventure 


, our second war with Eng'and 
Fale of the Revoluti By Dr. J 
many po s which our Revolutionary struzgles have drawn from the 
ry-tellers, perhaps none excel this one from the pen of Dr 97 . inson. 

» Baine, or the Mormon’s Vic.im. A Tale of Utah. 
“vs this ¢ 


Robinson 
pens of noted historians and sto- 
By M. ud, of the Detroit Free Pres 
reat original story, written expressly for our estab) saieee it, M 
of Mormonism, and all its terrible sims and a a 
Red Revenzer, or the Pirate Kin: of the Florida A Tale of and its Istands. By Ned Buntline. 
Phis thrilling tale is one that portrays many tragic and roman ic pl of life at a period when deadly corfliet 
was maintained between the Spaniards of Cuba and the dk perate ‘ iraies Who iafested the seas in its vicinity 
some three centuries ago, 
ndo Che ster, or The Young Hunter of Vireinia. A Story of Colonia! 
story is one of the ippiest efforts of the author, who has wroush! 
vate life of much interest. 
Secret-Service Ship, or the Fall of San Juan dUilea By © 
Che author enjoyes d extraordinary facilities for ra 
captivating story: and hence its truthfuln: 
tures in the Pacific, or In Chase of a W 
his sea story will attract much attention fro 
will recall its characte 


. Lewis has shown up the whole system 


Times. By Sv!vanus Cobb, Jr. 
out a series of domestic scenes in pri- 


pt. Charles E. Averill 
ing the actual knowledge necessary to the production of his 
Nene 
Col. Isaac H. Folever 

residents of the Can lm mn old whaling cary tains and crews 
‘rs and incidents shor ively interest, and all fond of edventure will read it with relish. 

he Serf, or the Russian and Circassian, A Tale of Russia, Turkev, and Circassia, By Aus y ioe Burdick. 
Chis is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, domestic and military, in Russia, Turkey, a nd ¢ Ircas 
or the Sharpshooters of the Revolution. A Story of our Revolutionary Stree-le Maher Ben. Per- 
ley Poore. 

Chis story of our Revolutionary struggle is one of much interest, and narrates, with viviel, lifelike effect, some of 

t ve scenes of that eventful period. 
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The Only M 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowo's and the Kisneys. 


6. These great organs are the nattral cleans. 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, health ¥ 


will be perfect; If they become clogged, 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow wiih 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 
are because the blood Is poisoned 
with the should have bees 

expelled nuiurally. 
will restore the healthy action and all these 
destroying evils will be banished ; neglect 
them and you willlive butto suler, 
Thousandshave becncured. ‘Tryitand you 
willadd one more to the number, ‘Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart 
Why 8u Ter loner from the torment ofan Aching back! J 
Why bear such distress from Constipation : nd Piles? 
Kipxry-Wort will cure you. Try a pack 
age at once and be satistied. 
Itisa dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine, 
Your Drugaist hes it, or wil Sor 
you. Insistupon having it. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprictors, 
+ oO (Will send post paid.) Burlington, Vt. * 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from grape cream tartar. No other preparation 
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flaky hot breads, or luxurious pastry. Can 


-POMADE VASE 


UNDER THE FORM OF A JELLY CALLED VASELINE. PETROLEUM IS GIVEN TO MEDICINE, ANI 
PHARMACY LN AN ABSOLUTELY PURE CONCENTRATED. UND UNORIECTION ABLE, SILAPI 
OF AND OTHER IMPURITIES, WHICH HAVE HITHERTO PREY! NTs 

USE “KUM IN MED®CINE, ARE ENTIRELY ELIMINATED, AND THE VASELINE 
HARMLESS AND DELIGHTFUL TO USE AS CREAM. 

The most valuable family remedy kaown for the treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin diseases 
rheumatism, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, ete. Also for couchs, colds, sore throat, croup and diphtheria, et 
It has received the unanimous endorsement of the Medical Press and Profession, Scientists and Journals of a 

: characters throughout the world, as being the Best Remedy Known. - 

As an emollient, Vaselineis superior to any other substance net discovered. Its marvellous healing an 
restoring qualities excel everything else.and itis rapidly tavina the place on the toilet-table, to the evciusi 
of the various complerion powders, pomader, cosmetics, and other compounds. It will the skin 
| softer, and smoother than any cosmetic ever invented, and will preserve the youthful beauty and 1 shnes 
of the healthy complexion. . 

PO MADE VASELINE,—WILL CURE DAN JFF AN cE GROW WHEN NOTHING 
ELSE WILL. 25, 50 CENTS AND 21.00 ANDRUFF AND MAKE THE HAIR GR 

FASELINE COLD CREAM. -FOR IRRITATIONS OF THE SKIN, CHAFING OF INFANTS, FOI 
THE COMPLEXION, CHAPPED HANDS, &c , &., &c. 25 AND 50 CENTS. 

VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE.—FOR PIMPLES, BLOTCHES. &c.. 25 CENTS. 

VASELINE TOILET SOAP.—EMOLLIENT, BLAND, ANTISEPTIC (EXCELS ALL TOILET SOA? 
CoveaTE & Co. will supply these articles, if you cannot obtain them of your Druggist. None Genuine ex: mt 
original packa 
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be eaten by dyspepucs witho fear of the ills resulting from ye 
| heavy, indigestible food. Soid only in cans, by all grocers. . : 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO,, New York. 
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